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English Agents 
Ask Cooperation 
In Foreign Trade 


President Is Told Market for 
British Goods in United 
States Essential for Re- 
ciprocal Business 


Visitors Represent 


6,000;000 Members 


Cooperative Society Is De- 
clared to Purchase 500,000 
Bushels of Wheat From 
America Alone Each Week 





Maintenance of the best commer- | 
cial relations possible between Eng- | 
land and the United States under the 
new tariff law in order to insure con- 
tinued purchases of agricultural | 
staples from this country, was em- 
phasized before President. Hoover 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, Sept. 12, by two 
directors of the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd., which buys 500,000 
bushels of-American wheat a week. 

Robert Fleming and Joseph Brad- 
shaw, the two directors of the Eng- 
lish cooperative, were presented to 
the President by the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, in com- 
pany with Herbert L. Bodman, presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 

nge. 
i visitors also included A. - H. 
Hobley, wheat buyer for the coopera- 
tive, and W. J. Murphy, its resident rep- 
resentative who is a member of the New 
Exchange. s hat | 

ie iseennetioe has been dealing with 
members of the produce exchange for} 
over 60 years. : | 
Tour of Inspection : 

According to information made avail- 
able following the conference with Pres- 
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Mr. Bodman said that 








ident Hoover, Mr. Fleming and Mr. Brad- 
shaw are making a tour of inspection 
in the interest of promoting better com- 
mercial relations. The directors pre- 
sented their,.compliments to the Pres- 
ident on behalf of the 6,000,000 mem- 
bers of their society, as a sponsor of 
the cooperative agricultural movement 


in this country. 

The discussion, members of the party 
said, also touched upon the commercial 
relations between the United States and 
England which the directors of the so- 
ciety are here to develop. Because their 
cooperative is closely allied with the 
commercial prosperity of England, it 
was said, the occasion was utilized to 
make a plea for the best commercial 
opportunities which could be afforded 
under the present tariff. law to English 
goods in this market. 

Mr. Fleming and Mr. Bradshaw _ par- 
ticularly impressed upon the President, 
according to information made available 
by the party, the desirability of main- 
taining in America the market for Eng- 
lish goods which is essential to reciprocal 
trade. The society is prepared to eon- 
tinue to furnish the reciprocity of past 
years in the form of large purchases 
of staple commodities such as wheat, it 
was said. ! 

It was pointed out to President 
Hoover, however, that in recent years 
enormous political pressure has been put 
on English merchants to throw their pur- 
chasing in the direction of the consump- 
tion of Empire goods. This pressure, 
it was said, might possibly affect the 
purchasing of staples in this country, 
which the society has been doing for 


and Brooks 


an 
flights of Maj. Coste and Lieut. Bellonte, 
and of Capt. von Gronau and his Ger- 
man cempanions, the personnel division 
of the Air Corps explained. 
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Telegraph Companies Plan 


' Agencies at Filling Stations 


Com 


munications Specialist Says Proposal Is Important 


Step in Increasing Service; Large Companies Said 


To Be Negotiating for Stations 


PROPOSAL of telegraph companies in 
the United States to widen the scope 
of their services by contracting with 
large oil companies for the use of filling 
stations in the capacity of adjuncts to 
branch offices is ~n important step to in- 
crease the service field of telegraphy, it 
was stated orally Sept. 12 by the Chief 
of the Communications Section, G. Stan- 
ley Shoup, Department of Commerce. 
The following infermation was made 
available by Mr. Shoup: 
An outstanding feature of this tele- 
graph-filling station line-up is the aid it 
will offer to motorists. By being able to 


buy their gasoline and send telegrams | 


from the station, motorists will undoubt- 
edly be helped considerably. This serv- 


|ice is seen as a mutual benefit to both 
| filling station owners and the telegraph 


companies as tourists stopping for gaso- 
line may be attracted to telegraph op- 
portunities, and vice versa. 
According to reports, 
companies have the right, under their 
contracts with the filling station com- 
panies, to display their signs, which it 
is thought will result in more patronage. 
It is said that one of the major com- 
panies plans to furnish telegraph blanks 
to the filling station workers who will 
take the messages and forward them to 
the nearest branch telegraph office, per- 
mitting the motorist to remain in his 
ear. Another telegraph company plans 





Spectacular Flights 
Increase Applicants 
For Aviation Training 


Army and Navy Both Report! 


Number of Candidates at 
Fields Grows When Any 
Notable Feat Is Achieved 


Spectacular flights and notable events 
in aviation cause a noticeable reaction 
in applications for flying instruction, it 
was stated orally Sept. 12 at the Army 


Air Corps and the Navy Bureau of Aero- | 


nautics. 

“While there has been a general in- 
crease in interest among civilians in re- 
cent years, the number of applications 
for appointment to the Army flying 
schools at March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., 
increases considerably immediately after 
event such as the _ transatlantic 


The number of requests for informa- 


General increases in application for in- 
struction have been noticed by the Army 


for several years, the personnel division 
said, with the result that only a small 


percentage of the eligible applicants are 
being selected for instruction. Limited 
facilities at the Brooks and March fields 


schools restricted the appointments to 
the November class this year to about 
one-third of the qualified applicants 
was explained. 

Applications from civilians with col- | 
lege training have increased more than | 
from any other group in recent years, | 


the telegraph | 


tion about the procedure of entering the | 
Navy with a view to securing flying in- 
struction has shown the same reaction, 
it was stated at the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. 


» t| Cuban Political Conditions 


|of certain post offices in the State. 


to install slot telephone at the filling 
stations from which the individual can 
telephone his message to the telegraph 
office and put the toll in the slot. 

It is reported that one company has 
brought 3,500 filling stations into its 
system under this new arrangement and 
is negotiating for 2,500 more, while the 
other company has contracted for the 
services of 320 stations and is working 
or negotiations for another 3,000. 

This arrangement will give a consid- 
erably greatér outlet for telegraph com- 
pany operations and should prove ad- 
vantageous to rural districts, as from 
all indications the line-up will be nation- 
|; wide. Many of the smaller communities 
and sparsely settled regions lacking 
communcation facilities may find the lo- 
cal or neighborhood filling station of con- 
siderable assistance in tommunicating | 
with the outside world. | 

Another new servcie, unique in both 
telegraph and _ theatrical.eircles, has /| 
been instituted recently by a telegraph | 
company. This is the theater-ticket-by- | 
telegraph plan under which the tele-| 
graph offices are supplied an official list | 
of current theatrical productions in New 
York with box office prices, compiled by 
“Gotham Life.” The League of New 
York Theaters, Inc., is cooperating with 
this service. 

Tickets for orchestra seats may be 


ordered from the telegraph offices at box 

| office prices, plus the cost of the money 
order transfer and a confirming tele- 
gram, if desired by the theater patron. 
This enables the public to order orches- 
tra seats for all New York shows, com- 
edies, drama, musical comedies, revues, 
and similar productions at a price which 
compares favorably with the premium 
charged by theater ticket agents. Many 
|of the New York producers hold special 
blocks of seats for telegraph money 
orders. 


New Radio Plants 
Aiding Employment 


| 








| Factories at Camden, N, J., 
Already Providing Work 


For 18,000 Men 


By Sept. 19, Camden, N. J., will have 
25,000 workmen engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of radio sets, it 
was stated orally Sept. 12 by Senator 
Baird (Rep.), of New Jersey, following 
|a conference with President Hoover. 

A concentration of manufacturing and 
distributing activities of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the Victor Com- 
pany, the General Electric, Westing- 
house and Graybar companies, already 
has 18,000 men working in Camden, the 
New Jersey Senator said. Mr. Baird 
is endeavoring to secure the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, for an 
address to the employes on Sept. 19 when 
the plants will be formally opened. They 
will have a capacity of 10,000 sets a 
|day, he said, 

Senator Baird, who was accompanied 
by Representatives Wolverton (Rep.), of 
Camden, and Eaton (Rep.), of North 
Plainfield, also discussed with the Presi- 
dent the speeding up of the construction 








Described as Satisfactory 


Good reports have come from Cuba re- 


| Of 


the Fall ong Ways but only a small cently regarding political conditions 
ae : number from this group 1s appointed at/there, according to an oral s ment 
fee — manufactured products could one Senn Sonaune of ee pee, listing. by oe. Acting fecutany of. State, 
; nly college graduate civilians were | Jose . Cotton, Sept. 11 m i i 
The world wheat supply was also a appointed this year for entrance with | to ieenivien: . rs 
oe the Fall classes, the. personnel division | No indications that revolutionary trou- 
said. This represents about one-third|ble is expected in Cuba have been re- 
of the applications from this group. The | ported to the Department of State, Mr. 
remaining eligible applicants will be con- |Cotton stated orally. He said that he 
tinued on the list and appointed when |had talked with people recently arrived 
|from Cuba who* said that conditions 

there were surprisingly good. 


over half a century, unless a market 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Gutenberg Bible Now 
In National Library 
| 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 








Fifteenth Century Book to Be| 
Placed on Exhibition 


Tornado Damage to Property 
Larger This Year Than Last 


Data Gathered by Weather Bureau Indicates Fewer Lives 
Lost, With 4,275 Persons Having Been 
Killed in Last 16 Years 
a aoe for 1930, so far as present 
figures show, indicates that the year 


will fall short of 1929°in number of | 
lives lost but will exceed last year in | 


The Gutenberg Bible, the last item of 
the Vollbehr collection, the purchase of 
which was authorized by the last session 
of Congress, has just been received by 
the Library, ‘according to an announce- 
ment Sept. 12 at the Library. | | 

Reported difficulties in exporting the 
Bible from Austria, the Library said, 
were without foundation. The Austrian 
government was aware of the transac- 
tion from the first, and granted the ex- 
port permit, collecting a duty of $25,000. 

The statement of the Library follows 
in full text: 

The Gutenberg Bible, printed on vel-| 
lum, by all odds the greatest of the 
jncunabula in the Vollbehr collection, 
and the greatest of the monuments of 
fifteenth century typography, is now in| 
the possession of the Library of Con-| 
gress, having just been brought from 
Europe in the personal custody of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
who has been abroad on the business of 
the Library. : 

Only three perfect copies on vellum 
are known of the Gutenberg Bible. One 
is in the national library in London, one 
in the national library in Paris, and now, 
through the appropriation made by Con- 
gress at the recent session, through the 
endeavors of Representative Collins, ef 
Mississippi, one in the National Library | 
in Washington. As soon as arrange- 
ments can be made, it will be placéd on) 
exhibition in the Library in a place ad- | 
jacent to the portrait of Gutenberg, 

inted by an unknown artist, perhaps 





HE tornado record of the United curred in May, 1930. In June there 
were 35 and there were but few of 
them in the other months of this year, 
so that the year, in point of tornado 
| frequency, is a little short compared 
amount of property damage, Herbert , with the average year. 
C. Hunter, of the Weather Bureau, | “Losses of life from tornadoes to- 
stated orally Sept. 12/ | taled 114 in May with only 12 recorded 
The Weather Bureau’s data shows | in all the elapsed portion of this year. 
there have been 4,275 lives lost and | Most of the 114 in May were in Texas. 
$192,265,900 of property damage “The property losses from tornadoes 
caused by tornadoes since and includ- | this year approximated close to $7,000,- 
ing the year 1916. These data cover a | 000 in May and about $2,000,000 in all 
period of 14 years and the seven | the other months combined, or a total 
months, January-July, of 1930. Dur- of $9,000,000 so far. This probably ex- 
ing the first seven, months of 1930 | ceeds the record of 1929 for the same 
alone, there were 142 tornadoes, 126 months. 
lives lost and $8,921,000 of property “Prom a study of reports on torna- 
damaged by tornadoes. Last year tor- does, I cannot say that I foresee either 
nadoes caused ‘the loss of 274 lives an increase or decrease in their fre- 
aggregating quency. There was one year in which 
there was a tornado casualty record of 
794 deaths. That was in 1925. There 
has heen nothing like that since, 
though 540 lives were lost from tor- 
nadoes in 1927. In 1928, the losses of 
life attributable to tornadoes were only 
92 and in 1929 the total was 274 lives. 








and property damage 
$9,989,000, 

“The fewest tornadoes occur from 
October to February, according to our 
records,” Mr. Hunter said, “and these 
usually are in the southern part of 
thé United States. The greatest fre- 
quency of tornadoes is in April, May 
and June. Preliminary figures we are 
compiling indicate 82 tornadoes oc- 
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Vegetation History 
‘Dismal Swamp’ 


Analysis of Preserved Pollen 
Reveals Age of Peat 
Deposits in South 


ANALYSIS of pollen preserved in 
peat in the Dismal Swamp south 
of Norfolk, Va., has enabled scientists 
to develop a vegetational history of 
that region extending back to the 
early geological era when that area 
first became suited for the growth of 
land plants, according to a bulletin 
just issued, by the Department of 
Agriculture. ; 
The portion of the bulletin devoted 
to this subject follows in full text: 
A study’ made by Ivey F. Lewis, 
Miller professor of biology in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Elton C. Cocke, 
graduate student, has traced the vege- 
tation to which peat in the Dismal 
Swamp owes its origin. This was 
done by identifying some of the pre- 
served pollen grains and other spores 


that occur in the peat in great abun- | 


dance. 

It was found that when this area 
first became suitable for the growth of 
land plants it was a grassy swamp, 
probably an open meadow type. Inva- 


sion by. trees followed as the land was | 


built up, so that the meadow passed 
over into a savannah dotted with copses 
of pine, willow, hickory, and red gum. 
As a forest was becoming established 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Atlanta Begins Suit 
Against Census Head 


To Change Its Total 


Population of Georgia City 
Should Be Announced as 
360,692 Instead of 270,- 
367, Papers Declare 





Suit to compel the Director of the Cen- 
sus, W. M. Steuart to list the population 
of Atlanta Ga., at 360,692 instead of 270,- 
367 as it is claimed he intends to do in 
publishing the official report of the 1930 
Census was filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, Sept..12. by. 
the city. 

Joined with the city as plaintiffs are 
three publishing concerns, five hotel com- 
panies, one furniture store and a real 
estate dealer, 

The petition for a writ of mandamus 
sets out the duty of the Director of the 
Census to prepare for publication the 
official census of the United States. It 
is alleged that he is about. to publish 
this compilation. 

Under the proposed compilation, it is 
alleged, the City of Atlanta is to be cred- 
ited with a population of only 270,367 
which is the population of the Borough 
of Atlanta. It is pointed out that, by 
act of the Georgia Legislature, the cor- 
porate limits of the city include other 
boroughs, Avondale Estates, College 
Park, Decatur, East Point, Hopeville and 
others. The aggregate population, there- 
fore, is claimed to be 360,692. 

The classification of all this population 
under the head of the City of Atlanta 
is urged-in the petition on the grounds 
that the lesser number proposed to be 
put after the city’s name in the official 
publication will cause loss to the city 
and be misleading to the general public 
interested in the census, 

The. publishing companies allege spe- 
cial damage in the publication of’ the 
smaller number which, they claim, would 
affect both the subscription and adver- 


[Continued on Page $, Column 6.]} 


Alaskan Fur Seals 


Increase in Number 


Annual Count Shows Gain of 8 
Per Cent in Pribilof Herd 





The number of fur seals in the Pribiiof 
Islands, Alaska, has been increased by 
73,574, or nearly 8 per cent, as com- 
pared with the total for last year, ac- 
cording to a computation of Aug. 10, 
feceived in the Commerce Department’s 
Bureau of Fisheries. ; 

The total number of animals in herd 
or this year is 1,045,101. Included in 
this number were 332,084 young, or pups, 
of the season, and a like number of 
breeding females. Since the commer- 
cial sealing season is over by the end 
of July, the number given for Aug, 10 
is exclusive of the 42,500 seals killed 
during the Summer sealing operations. 
The increase shown this year is con- 
sidered very satisfactory and in the opin- 
ion of the trade there is every reason 
for looking forward to further increases 


herd and in the number of p®its that 
may ‘be taker’ for commercial purposes. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Indiana Militia to Guard 
Trucks Carrying Ballots 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 12. 
Detachments of Indiana national 
guardsmen will ride the trucks carrying 
the official ballots for the November elec- 
tion to the State Printing Board office 
at the Statehouse from the printing es- 
tablishment at Fort Wayne on Oct. 19. 
Request for the guard was made to 
Adjutant General Manford G. Henley by 
J. Otto Lee, Clerk of the State Printing 
Board. 

Mr. Lee pointed out that there is dan- 
ger of the ballots being stolen in an 
effort to corrupt the election. Arriving 
at the Statehouse, they will be counted 
and. distributed to the various, county 
clerks, 


’ 
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from year to year both in the size of the| 


Gnited States Dail 


‘Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopiks AREIN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1930 








Rural Population ‘MoreFunds Asked Watery Shortage 


Warned Against 


Leaving Farms 


Arkansas Commissioner of 
Agriculture Says This Is 
Not Propitious Time for 
Making Change 


Advises Delay Until 
Return of Prosperity 


|Relative Expense of Living on) 
Land and in Urban Centers'! 
And Difficulty of Finding) 
Work Are Described 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 12. 


This is no time for farmers to move! 
|to town in search of a better living, in; 
the opinion of Earl Page, State Com- 
missioner of Mines, Manufactures and} 
Agriculture. | 

Such a change would be “from the fry-| 
ing pan into the fire,” says Mr. Page, 
in a statement that warns farmers of 
the difficulty of finding work, and the; 
higher cost of living in the urban cen- 


ters. 

“Wait until times are good and- when 
| prosperity prevails,” he advises farmers 
|who are thinking of making the change. 
Re statement follows in full text: 
| I feel that now is the time to ‘have a 
| little heart-to-heart talk with the farm- 
‘ers about staying on the farm. I am 
| moved to this step by knowledge of the 
|serious condition that confronts the 
\farmers in most parts of the State, 
| where the drought has wrought such 
j}havoe and brought about so much dis-| 
| rennqeaes to those on the farm. 


Difficulties Confronted 


To some farmers the advice to stay 
on the farm will seem like a cold mor- 
sel of comfort. ‘To many it will seem 
that this kind of advice gives little en- 
|couragement for the future in view of: 
their circumstances and the prevailing 
conditions. 

For this reason I am urging farmers 
to remain on the farm and to stay with 
| their task, I am looking at thé situa- 
|tion in the light of general conditions. 
| The farmer who contemplates leaving 
|the farm because it seems so hard to get 
along on the farm and make a go of it, 
|does not have the advantage of a com- 
plete knowledge of conditions in other 
| fields of human endeavor. They are not| 
able to visualize the circumstances sur-| 
rounding those who are struggling to 
make a living for themselves and their 
families in the cities and towns, and by 
performing ‘such labor or filling such 
places of employment as might be open| 
to men moving off the farms and seek- 
ing a means of sustenance for their fam- | 
ilies. 


Urges Careful Consideration 


I want the farmers who feel inclined 
to leave the farm to engage their 
thoughts along these lines before they 
finally decide to make the change. I do 
not mean to say that farmers are unable 
to do other things than farm, and do 
them successfully. A man’s capabili- 
ties are not necessarily measured by the 
limits of his present occupation, and in 
some instances, at least, farmers may 
leave the farm and succeed better at 
something else. The thing I want to 
impress is that those who live in cities 
and towns and those who find employ- 
ment in shops and industries have their | 
troubles and difficulties just the same| 
as the farmers, and they are more 
grievous. 

In the first place, it costs a good deal 
more to live in cities and towns than it 
does on the farm. In the cities and 
towns it is not alone a matter of food 
jand clothing, but there are so many 
i\“fixed charges” that must be »met that 
the cost of living is very eatly in- 
| creased over the farm-living cog}t. 

First, there is house rent—fa shelter 
for the family. On the farm, there is 
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For Dry Program 


Prohibition Director Plans 
Addition of 500 En- 


forcement Agents 


HE Director of Prohibition, Amos 

W. W. Woodcock, announced orally 
Sept. 12 he had requested the Bureau 
of the Budget to include an additional 
$2,200,000 in the next regular budget 
for prohibition enforcement making a 
total of $11,200,000 for use in enforc- 
ing the National Prohibition Act dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1931. 

The additional funds, Mr. Woodcock 
explained, would enable him to employ 
500 additional agents and’ would pay 
the expenses of the annual training 
course whieh was instituted this year 
to give agents a better knowledge of 


T 


| enforcement laws and methods. 


Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the proposal to increase the 
expenditures for enforcement, Mr. 
Woodcock made public a summary of 
enforcement activities during the 
month of August. 

(The full text of the summary 
will be printed in the issue of 
Sept. 15.) 


Modern Equipment 
Reducing Fire Loss 


In National Forests 


Comparatively Few Fires 
Burned Over Large Areas 
During Drought, Agricul- 
ture Department Says 


Modern fire-fighting equipment, im- 
proved roads, and efficient organization 


months, the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture announced in a statement 
Sept. 12. 
ightning fires put many units to 
severe tests for several weeks, 1,060 such 
fires having been reported since Jan, 1 
onthe northwestern national forests 
alohe. A new record for the eastern 
vegion, was recently set by the Ouachita 
National Forest in Arkansds. with 76 
lightning fires started by one storm. 
Greater success in “getting fires 
young” has characterized this year’s op- 
erations, resulting in a greater propor- 
tion of the fires being put out before 
they had covered much ground. Com- 
paratively few have burned over large 
acreages. Protection costs have been 
about up to the annual average. It has 
een necessary to keep emergency fire 
guards busy in some big timber and 
watershed regions, but the total acreage 
swept by fire has been cut down mate- 
rially, preliminary reports of the For- 


jest Service’s Washington office show. 


Expenses Increase 

Fire-fighting expenses from emergency 
appropriations mounted sharply the last 
10 days of August in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and California, av 
eraging close to $7,000 a day in each of 
the two Northwest regions, and about 
half that amount for the California re- 
gion. The larger fires in Washington 
and Oregon were reported practicaliy 
under control the first of September. Na- 
tional forest acreage burned in the North- 
west for the calendar year up to Sep- 
tember was 21,500, and in California, 20,- 
560. 

Showers came to the assistance of the 
rangers in the eastern region, and only 
187 acres of national forest land there 
was fire-swept in the closing 10 days of 
August. 

Fire-control costs for all the national 
forests up to Sept. 1 amounted to $848,- 
658, divided as follows: Northern Re- 
gion, $290,000; Rocky Mountain Region, 
$30,400; Southwestern Region, $2,750; 
Intermountain Region, $23,350; North 
Pacific Region, $256,600; Eastern Re- 
gion, $68,658; Alaska Region, $550; Lake 





wood to cut and haul; in town there 


[Continued on Page 8,Qolumn 4] 


ESTIMATES that the 1930 produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide ice in the 
United States will equal the total 
| liquid production of carbon digxide: in 
1927 indicate the rapid Strides} in the | 
commercial development and use of 
that commodity since its arrival in the | 
field of refrigeration and preservation 
a few years ago, accordifg to an oral 
statement made Sept, 11 by the Chief 
of the Chemical Division, Department 
of Commerce, C, C. Concannon. 
While the uses of this cqmpparativey 
new refrigerant have not been very 
widely exploited as yet, it is opening 
up a new field in methods of refrigera- 
tion, preservation and the transporta- 
tion of food products, it was stated. 
The following informatiin was made 
available by the Chemical Division: 
Although the use of carbon dioxide | 
ice is promising for refrigeration in 
new fields and in supplementing other 
refrigerating methods, thus far it has 
not seriously entered into competition 
with water ice, The development of 
efficient productive and distributive fa- 
cilities in addition to the devising of | 
appropriate refrigerators are the chief 
problems to met before carbon di- 
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States Region, $28,350. In the last fiscal 
year the Federal fire-control cost ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000. 





Output of Carbon Dioxide Ice 
Has Been Doubled Since 1927 


Department of Commerce Executive Says New Refrig- 
erant Is Opening Up New Fields in Preser- 
vation of Foodstuffs 








oxide ice can enter into home refrig- 
eration on a commercial scale. 

The commercial development of car- 
bon dioxide ice has taken place within 
the last five years. Its unusual re- 
serve refrigerating power and the basic 
principles upon which it can be made 
from carbon dioxid: gas have~ been 
known for scores of years, but its eco- 
nomic utility has only recently begun 
to be appreciated by industries and the 
public in general. 

In appearance, the product is a 
white marble like substance similar to 
ordinary ice, but has a temperature of 
approximately 110 degrees Fahrenheit 
below zero. It does not melt, but evap- 
orates into a pure, inoffensive, :non- 
combustible and invisible gas that is 
nonpoisonous under ,ordinary condi- 
tions, but must be handled with pre- 
caution. It is about 1.5 times as heavy 
as. water ice. 

Carbon dioxide ice upon evaporation 
surrounds itself with an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid gas, which is essentially 
a bad conductor of heat and which has 
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seek to improve their own 
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kept. down fire losses in the national for- | 
jests through the unusually dry Summer 
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President of the United States, 
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hh Drought Found 
Menace to Healt 


Rural Sections Particularly, 
Endangered Due to Lack! 
Of Conveniences, Says 
Public Health Service 
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Increase Is Shown 


In Typhoid Cases 


Progress in Orgamization of 
| \Agemncies Designed to Pro« 
| mote Health Is Noted in 
Many Country Districts 
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| Water shortage amd decreased 
vegetation, resulting from the cur- 
rent drought, are serious menaces to 
health, Particularly in rural sections, 
according to an oral statement Sept. 
12 on behalf of the Public Health 
Service. It is necessary that extra 
precautions be taken to prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases as 
aresult of the drought and the une 
precedented heat wave of the past 
|Summer, it was said. The following’ 
information was furnished by. the 
Service : 
| The water shortage amd the lack of 
vegetation, caused by the drought 
and excessive heat, are a danger to 
the public health all through the 
jcountry, but particularly in the 
rural sections, where there are no 
water supplies, modern conveniences, 

tables: 
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jand no surplus of green vege’ 
| Danger of Pellagra 

The area that has been rticularly. 
hard hit, among others, is that section 
of the country which only a few years. 
ago was almost devastated from s 
and not having sufficiently recovered 
from the effects, is threatened with a 
spread of pellagra, i 

This pellagra, which is directly caused” 
from improper diet, is usually most ex- 
tensive im the rural sectioms, where food 
is Scarce. Since about 75 per cent 6 
the. rural districts:of the country. lac 
adeguate public health’ swpervision, 
problem is serious to the whole Na 

It has been found that with excessive | 
jheat, there usually is am abundance of 
flies, damgers becoming more and more. 
widespread. 

Increase in Ty phoid ; 

Within the past few weeks, there has’ 
been desided increase in the number’ 
of cases of typhoid fever reported from | 
all parts of the country, ond a ae 
part of this can be traced to the con- 
ditions resulting from the drought and 
heat. With a shortage of water in many 
sections, -where modern conveniences | 
have not been installed, conditions have 
become more unsanitary. 

In many cases where families are de- 
pendent upon wells for drinking water, 
these sources have been dried up, and 
other sources have been put into use. 
In such instances, every Precaution should | 
be taken to guard against unhealthy wa, 
+ yes _ weomay all drinking water 
about which there is amy uncertainty 
should be boiled before ao 7 

Lack of water and vegetation has also 
had its effect upon the milk of the coun- 
try, for if the cows do not get the proper 
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Applicants for Radio - 
Licenses Investigated 


Federal Commission Aets to. 
Stop Speculation im Permits _ 


The financial responsibility of appli- 
cants for licenses of broadcasting sta- 
tions are being scrutinized closely by the 
Federal Radio Commission to guard 
against “‘trafficking” in radio licenses, 
according to an announcement Sept. ‘3 
by the Commission. ‘ 

The Commission's announcement fol 
lows im full text: Me 

All requests for assigmment of radio 
broadcasting licenses are being most 
carefully serutinized by the Commission, 
and its various divisions, to determine 
the financial responsibility of the new 
applicant for a license, his standing im 
the community and the necessity, if any, 
for continuing the station. an 

So many applications for change of 
ownership of stations have been filed 
recently that it appears trafficking im” 
radio licenses is a new form of § ; 
lation developing in this country. i 

Section 12 of the Radio Act provides’ 
that no station license shall be transs | 
ferred or assigned either voluntarily of 
involuntarily without the consent in writ 
ing of the licensing authority. 

License Cannot Be Sold 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that all” 
privileges granted under a license expire | 
at the end of a license period, that 
seine is a franchise which cannot b 
sold. ae 
Another apparent effort to take advans 
tage of the Commission is the fact. thal 
numerous stations licensed to broadcas 
daily for short periods for the benefit’¢ 
schools and churches are making applis 
cation for the assignment 
licenses to commercial corporations, 
most cases the request is accompanie 
by an appeal for more time. on th 

It is common knowledge that the 
mission, in its desire to promote ed 
tional features and to carry church f 
grams to the homes of the people, h 
been most liberal in gramting licenses 
those groups of applicants. nt 

to 
charitable and altruistic work have beet) 
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few stations licensed 
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sistant Secretary of State! 
falls Conference to Con- 
sider Possible Imterfer- 
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Mail Robberies 
Difficult T ask Now 


Armed Precaution Said to Have 
Reduced Losses to 
Minimurre__ 


Robbing Uncle Sam’s mails has be- 
come a most difficult undertaking, espe- 
cially im comparison with the “old days,” 
according to information in the files o 
the Post Office Department. From the 
files the following additional information | 


| 
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Outlook for Absorbing Idle Labor 


_ Said to Have Improve 


| 
|\Some Manufacturing and 


Hard Coal Output Ex- 
i panded in August 


| 


*~ 


normal and the supply of labor exceeded 
the demand in most sections of the State; 
however, the rate of activity in the shoe 


industry increased somewhat during Au- 
gust. Very little change was noted in 
the textile industry. A further decrease 


+ 


AuTHorizen STaTeweENTS ONLY Are PresENTED Herein, BeiNc 
PustisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Coyotes F ound 
Hard to Capture 


Gutenberg Bible 


Is Received by 
National Library 


Traps Are Declared to Be Most 
‘ Effective in Catch- 
ing Pest 


din August 


| 


Total Volume of Employ- 
ment Little Changed 
During Month 


— 


Wolves and coyotes, still a source of 
worry and serious loss to stockmen and 
sportsmen of the West because of de- 
structiveness to livestock and game ani- 
mals, are uncanny in their ability to 


One of Three Perfect Copies 
Valued at $250,000 to Be 
Exhibited Near Portrait 


Bright spots appeared toward the 


in the rate of activity in the lumber /lic works programs absorbed additional 


avoid’ man’s efforts to keep them under 


Of Printer 


ined: in i i | mills is anticipated in the next 30 days.!jaborers in the last 30 days. New State 

Siseoieeds i d f eal ‘or er Oe dey ik: | Several plants were closed for vacations | highway construction contracts let this 

| Employes have been Soe shes yee l tetin of. th b 1 a t See tee, and repairs for varying periods siaing month will provide work for more men 

jor eight years, and althoug rey! weet etin 0 ae e mploymen ; Den the nionth. A fair volume of building|in the near-future. Agricultural help 

e ar.era of mail robberies during be eo made public on Sept. 12 by the De-| was under way in a few places. State! was engaged in the harvesting of hay, 
Will broadcast on three long-wave|part Of 1926, this was, more Me Cs | partment of Labor. ; ‘ and city road-construction projects and/tohacco and other crops, with a plenti- 

nels which are outside fhe broadcast spelled when United States et w ‘Shoes, textiles, automobiles, iron | public-utility expansions engaged many} fy) supply availabe in all localities. Work 
internationally agreed | ee mail = a3 > oe th ! and steel, shipbuilding, and anthra-/| men in different sections of the State-|in the tobacco fields absorbed some addi- 

pl gees Hf gd "~ ial | eae tion ¥ the winile vom fobbert ban cite coal were named as the fields in | Farm help was occupied ae hay | tional labor.. The harvesting of fruit 
oeinligad fe Stste Wiliam R “Castle been left solely with armed employes Which more or less improvement was | and grain and ae Sein we bettion, |crops and corn silage is expected to pro- 
is ened orally Sept. 22. . lof the Department. ° recorded with the approach of Sep- | ply rs ‘ ae. Fad ag ties. | vide additional employment in the next 

If interference with the Army and) The statistics of the Department show | tember. section with silo filling, threshing grain,|°° days. 

Navy aeronautical communication 0" that those inclined to rob the mails are The month’s total volume, how-|and potato digging is, anticipated in 
ese channels results from this action, realizing the dificulty amd danger con- | ever, showed little change from July, | September. 
ne an a 0 Oe cniained. ecto with mail robbery. ea | according t> the statement: : ; 

fo ememt, Mr. Cas ed. | tj re | oe 7 

ials of the Federal Radio Commis. ee eet tape, Thich aaa the | Although building was below the 


\ 


control. To capture those animals man 
must ‘match with strategy their clever- 
ness in avoiding capture. Trapping has 
been found by experts of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, United States Depart- 
ment of Agrictlture, to be one. of the 
most effective methods. _ Leaflet 49-L, en- 
litled, “Hints on Coyote and Wolf Trap- 
ping,” just issued by the Department,| was executed is not certain. It was the 
describes the successful methods of Fed-| first considerable product of the Guten- 
jeral trappers. |berg press, and is known, to have been 
| The areas most heavily infested with/ printed before Aug. 24, 1456, the date 
a = p:tokhe are in Alaska, eastern Texas, | on which “24 tadoene © coy on 

: . * * ahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Wiscon-|paper in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Middle Atlantic District sin, Minnesota, and Michigan. Coydtes!Paris was completed. The edition 
| [Including the States of New York, New'also exist in all the Western States.|printed numbered perhaps 30 copies on 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania] \“The coyote,” according to the leafiet,| vellum and 180 on paper. Twelve copies 


\ 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
of the eighteenth century, pre8ented to 
'the Library of Congress by the well- 
known = bibliographer, Gabriel Wells, of 
New York. 

The date when the Gutenberg Bible 


Canada has notified the Department 
State that its radio statioms hence- 





parer 





A 
Vermont 


sion, the Radio Division of the Depart-' 


iment of Commerce, and radio executives 

‘the Army and Navy met in confer- 
mee Sept. 12 at the call of Mr. Castle 
to consider the matter. 

The announcement received from Can- 
da stated that the frequencies of 520, 
580 and 540 kilocycles will be employed 
ib} Dominion broadcasting stations, Mr. 
Castle said. He explained further that 


he broadcast: band for the North Amer-| 


fean continemt as recognized by interna- 
tional agreement ranges from 550 to 1,500 
locycles. Im this range of £requencies, 
said, there are 96 kilocycles, of which 
Canada has. six exclusively amd _ shares 
1i others with this country. 
Interference Discussed 
Following the conference Mr. Castle 
stated that the Canadian action had been 
from the standpoirit of possi- 
ble interferemce with broadcasts of the 


jamoumt $3,489,067 was recovered, and as 
la result of which 73 arrests were made. 


major hold-ups, which netted the robbers 
|$308,888 of which amount $127,395 Was 
jrecovered and as a result of which 45 
persoms were convicted. 


Property Loss Higher 
In Tornadoes of 1930 


Data of Weather Bureau 
Slows Fewer Lives Have 


robbers a total of $6,184,232, of which | seasonal average, outdoor work ab- 


|\Durimg the year 1929 there were but 12 | 


The majority of the plants in opera- 
| tion reported part-time schedules. Sev- 
eral manufacturing establishments were 
tion, telephone construction, and a - re ee cn 

, ’ month and other 
utility extensions were mentioned as ae greatly below normal.. A noticeable 
| providing employment for many | surplus of labor was apparent in some 
workers of: various degrees of skill. | sections. The Summer resorts employed 
A synopsis of the statement, as pre- additional help during the last 30 ee. 
pared by the Employment Service, | A large number of pr ame ie, “cn 
follows in full text: | were employed on building and altera- 

There was little change in the volume | tion Lee, a os ity tenet al 
of employment maintained throughout | and municipal highway cons o he — th | 
August, as compared with that which i ‘Aas ee i eee out — | 
obtained in July. A brighter outlook | “1° ¢) _ Gent ‘ball st the sneeth. | 
developed toward the close of the month | P hile tn the lest 18 Gaye a temporary 
= meee Pe — —_ | cessation was noted which will continue | 
ite Oe aan. Waiwalaide a Slight eee unti] corn harvesting begins in Septem- 
| trend in the shoe industry, particular]; | ber. 
in the New England States, and in some | 


sorbed many workers, according to 
the statement. Highway construc- 
tion, farm work, pipe-line installa- 


A 


| however, 


New York 


A slight improvement in employment} 
occurred in several plants at the close! 


|and is a carrier of rabies, or hydrophobia, 


A “is by far the most persistent of the|on vellum and 33 on paper are now to 
predators of the western range country,|be located, many of them imperfect. 
Nine copies on paper are now in the 
United States and three on vellum, two, 


and tul ia, i i i a 
a aaeriths 6. Cnanee of Nene Botane somewhat imperfect, in the Morgan. and 


e 
and other rodents that is transmissible 





of August; however, seasonal influences | 
leontinued to.affect production schedules | 
jin many lines, and considerably more, 
than the usual midsummer surplus of! 
plant and factory labor existed in prac-| 
tically all sections of the State. Part-| 
time employment remained quite gen-| 
eral in virtually all industries, and pro-; 
duction in the iron and steel industry 
continued,at a much lower level than) 
usual for this season of the year. Most 
of the plants manufacturing automobiles 
and accessories operated with reduced 
forces and part-time schedules prevailed; 
several automobile factories} 
that were temporarily closed resumed dc-| 


Huntington libraries, and the third, the 

perfect. Vollbehr copy, now in the Li- 

e - brary of Congress. : 

Missouri Governor The existence of the Vollbehr copy 
first became known to modern scholars 


Favors Labor Plan’ when in the eighteenth century it was 


and sometimes fatal to human being.” | 


|found in the possession of the Benedic- 
‘tine abbey of Saint Blasius in the Black 
' Forest. Following the French Revolution, 
| the friars, fearing the danger of looting 
at the hands of the French army that had 
come over the Rhine, are said to have 
|transferred it, with other treasures, to 
|the Benedictine abbey of Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland. This abbey, in turn, be- 
|coming unsafe, the friars retired in 1807 


Executive Favors Car Men’s 
‘One-day-off? Proposal 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Sept. 12. 


Governor Henry S. (Caulfield has an- 


Been Lost, However to the Abbey Spital am Pyhrn in Upper 
imac agiinieenete Austria, to which they had been invited 
by Francis II, From there they moved 


Army and Navy. Presumably Canada 
Plans to use the three desigmated chan- 


tivities and recalled some of their fur- | nounced that he will lend his support to 
nels for low power stations in the interior | [Continued from Page 1.] 


loughed workers. The metal-working| the Car Men’s Union of St. Louis in their 


; : } : 
qiuitichinnnin, foundttes, dencdeas| effort te aid the unemployment situation 


localities the shoe factories worked on | 
; overtime schedules. While operations in | 
the textile industry as a whole remained 


Massachusetts 
While the majority, of the manufac- | 


of the country, he said. In such event 
chances are 99 out of 100 that 
no interferemce will be caused with the 


|The year 1927 is the record year in prop- 
jerty damage by tornadoes in this coun- 
jtry, the total of “that year reaching 





he and Navy aviation activities,” he| pyr = $44,000,000, of which about $25,- 


Mr. Castle explained that under the| 
international radio telegraph convention | 
Adopted in 1927 a nation may use any| 
channel provided no interference is| 
caused with operations in other coun-| 
_ having prior claim to the frequen- 

es. 


The chanmels from 515 to 550 kilocy- 
¢les, by presidential mandate, are as- 
Signed to the Army and the Navy for, 
aeronautical communication, he said. The! 
500 kilocycle channel is the international | 
distress frequency, while from 485 to 
515 kilocyeles is designated by interna-| 
tional convertion as the “guard” for this 
channel. 

Canada’s appropriation of these three | 
additional channels below the recognized | 
broadcast band, it was explained orally 
at the Federal Radio Commission, is in 
line with the desire of the Dominion to| 
procure additional broadcasting facili- 
ties. It has consistently contended that! 
it does not have sufficient channels to 
care for its broadcasting needs. 


Prior Right Established 


Under the terms of the International 
Radio Telezraph Convention,- adopted in 
Washington in 1927, the mation which 
first uses frequencies for a particular! 
Purpose, without interference to other 
nations has the prior right to them. At 
the next international conference, to be 
held in Madrid in 1932, certain nations 
have announced their intentions of hav- 
ing the broadcast band enlarged to range 
from, 500 to 1,500 kilocycles, instead of! 
from 550, im order to relieve to a degree 
the existing congestion. Should this! 
Tove be successful, Canada can claim| 
prior right to the 520,530 amd 540 kilo- 
cycle frequencies, it was'explained. 

Most receiving sets, manufactured for 
use in North America, it was_ pointed 
out, cover the broadcast range from 550 
to 1,500 kilocycles, Canadian listeners, 
to receive the programs on the lower| 
frequencies, must have sets calibrated to 
cover these channels. In Europe, long 
Waves as well as channels correspond- 
ing to the domestic broadcast band, are 
used for broadcasting, but receiving sets 
are provided with additional coils for 
the long wave reception. 

No Interference Must Result 

Section 5 of the Internationai Radio- 
telegraph Convention, 1927, provides | 
that “the administrations of the con-| 
tracting countries may assign any fre- 
quency and any type of wave to any 
radio station within their jurisdiction, | 
upon the sole condition that no interfer- 
ence with any service of another country | 
will result therefrom.” The same section | 
states that “‘these administrations, how; 
ever,a@gree to assign to stations, which| 
by their mature are believed capable of 
causing serious interference, frequencies | 
and types of waves in conformity with| 
the rules for allocation and use of waves” 
as set forth in the convention. 

From 10 to 100 kilocycles~ are assigned 
to fixed stations of high’ power for the| 
most part employed in transoceanic com.- | 
munication; from 100 to 485. kilocycles, | 
for ship, coastal and aircraft, primarily; 
tom 485 to 515, the international dis- 
tress frequency with guard bands, and 
from 515 to 550 for government use en- | 
tirely by Army and Navy aviation. 
. Those who attended the conference | 
with Mr. Castle were Chairman C, McK. | 
Saltzman and Commissioner W. D. L.| 
Starbuck of the Federal Radio Comnis- | 
sion; William E. Downey, Assistant Di-| 
rector of Radio, Department of Com- 
merce; Capt. S. C. Hooper, Director of | 
Naval Communications, Comdr. J. R.| 

mond, attached to the Office of Naval | 

mmunications, and Lt. Wesley T.| 
Guest, Army Signal Corps. 


Speculating in Radio 
Licenses to Be Stopped 
[Continued from Page 1,] 


00,000 was in the vicinity of St. Louis. | 


“The Weather Bureau has defined a 
tornado in the following language: 


“*A tornado is a violent local storm, 
in connection with which is usualiy noted 
a well-defined, pendant, funnel-shaped 
cloud, with attendant rotary winds, often 
of sufficient violence to prostrate build- 
ings and uproot trees, “and leaving un- 
mistakable evidence of rotary winds.’ 

“There isa greater tendency on the 
part of most newspapers to brand as a 
tornado a violent storm which results in 
loss of human life than to apply the 
term to a similar storm which does not 
involve loss of life. Look back on some 
of our figures. In the entire country, 
from 1916 to 1925, the information se- 
cured indicates 754 storms that should 
be classified as tornadoes, an average of 
94 amd a fraction per year. 
of record of that period, the count by 
States of origin gives 753, the other tor- 
nado starting in Mexico and crossing the 
Rio Grande into Texas. No tornado 
seems to have crossed the Canadian 
boundary in either direction. 

Largest Number in 1917 

“The annual count during that period 
was greatest in 1917, when there .ere 
121 tornadoes, while 65 was the smallest 
* tal of any one year of the period. The 
greatest loss of life im that period oc- 
curred in Mississippi, 257; Arkansas was 
next 
180. There were 508-lives lost from tor- 
nadoes during 1917, almzost equaled by 
498 im 1920 and exceeded by the 800 in 
1925. In the eight years, 1916-1923, the 
total loss of property was in excess of 
$62,000,000, the principal loser States be- 
ing im order Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 
and Towa. The toll o* deaths in 1925 
was a record, 7 


The Weather Bureau in an article in 


the 1930 Yearbook of the Department of | 


Agriculture says that on June 28, 1924, 
a tornado in and near Lorain, Ohio, 
caused loss of nearly 100 lives and about 
$12,000,000 damage; that on Mar. 18, 


|1925, a tornado that passed from south- 
‘eastern Missouri across Illinois into In- | 


diana—200 miles—caused the death of 
689 people and property damage of $16,- 


+a On Sept. 29, 1927, at and near 


property damage of $25,000,000 caused. 
Kansas Tornado Center 


P. C. Day, climatologist in the Weather 
Bureau, says that a tornado is a local 


whirlwind of great velocity, accompanied | 


by rain, thunder and lightning, its almost 
invariable characteristic being a funnel- 
shaped cloud appearing to hang from the 
bottom of a much greater cloud-mass 
above. The wall of the funnel, of 50 
to a few hundred feet in diameter, con- 
sists ef a mass of violently whirling air 


with strong ascending components. The | 


whole system progresses, in general, he 
said, from southwest to northeast in a 
narrow path at 30 to 40 miles an hour 
speed, the length of the path being from 
a few miles up to 200 miles or more. 

Mr. Hunter said that the Bureau’s 
com parative data of tornado occurrences 
uring 1916-28, inclusive, showed that 
the ‘Area of maximum occurrence of tor- 
nodoes was over extreme northeastern 
Kansas, where the average number of 
these storms for that analyzed period 
was slightly more than three per year. 

umbers of these storms nearly as high 
are found in nearby portions of Ne- 
raska, in central Arkansas, and gener- 
ally in Iowa, Their frequency dimin- 
ishes westward as the plains merge into 
the Rocky Mountains. 

. Northward over the Grea: Plains they 
diminish and they are rare near the 
Canadian boundary. ‘They are less fre- 
quent in the more elevated parts of the 


| Appalachian mountain region than fur- | 
ither eastward toward the coast; they | 


diminish toward the Gulf of Mexico 
coast, though they may occur in all parts 
of Florida, These figures, according to 
the Bureau 
improbability of any important area 


In our table | 


unsatisfactory, some improvement in this 
industry was noted in a few localities. | 
| Operations continued on a _ curtailed | 
basis in the automobile and iron and | 
steel industries, but there was an upward 
tendency apparent toward the close of 
the month in certain branches of the 
iron and steel industry. The forces en- 
gaged in the shipbuilding and repair 
yards, particularly those located along 
the Atlantic Seaboard, were increased 


' with every indication that the righ level | on State highway construction. A slight/tionery and tobacco products. —The rail-| 


of employment maintained in these yards 
during the past 30 days will be con- 
tinued. While operations in the bitu- 
minous-coal fields continued below nor- 
mal, there was a marked improvement in 
production and employment in the an- 
thracite mines. 

Outdoor work provided employment 
for thousands of skilled and unskilled 


laborers in practically every State of the | 


Union. Building remained below the av- 
erage usually apparent at this period 
of the year. The large volume of high- 
‘way construction that has been under way 
for the past few months showed a fur- 
ther expansion in August and many addi- 
tional workers were absorbed. In spite 
of adverse weather conditions in certain 
sections of the country, a large army of 
men were employed in the agricultural 
| areas. The installation of pipe lines for 
the distribution of natural gas continued 
|on a large scale, giving employment to 


turing establishments were in operation, 
many plants and factories work on part- 
time schedules, some with curtailed 


in 1809 to the monastery of St. Paul in 


} | by the ti fea“ d ff in 
shops, and plants manufacturing ma- | ¢j Se ae sae ke Rite Carinthia, which had been prepared for 


; : | eight” agreement which was in force in 
chinery, electrical. products, copper,| 
brass, and aluminum operated somewhat | 





forces." A few plants were closed. The 
| shipbuilding yards increased operations | 
/and continued expansion is expected. | 
| Vacation periods and repairs to plant) 
{equipment affected employment in a/| 


below normal with slight reductions in| 


their reception by order of Emperor 


St. Louis during th ths of July and) 
Pe ee Francis. Here they brought their Bible, 


August. 


and here it remained until the present 
year. In 1926 the abbot of i Paul, 
needing funds for the restoratio& of the 
monastery, reluctantly sold to Dr. Voll- 
behr this much traveled but still perfect 


forces. A further improvement was| pre Governor met with union leaders 


- . : tly and was informed that the 
noted in the fruit and vegetable cannjng} ae nee : : 
houses and a large number of workers| agreement between the car men’s union 


were employed for a temporary period. | 224 the street car company expired on) 








| number of factories. Overtime schedules | 
| were reported in several establishments. | 
Many additional laborers were employed | 


| increase in the »olume of building was| 
| noted, but a surplus of building-trades | 
|men continued in evidence in several lo- | 
|ealities. Municipal improvements en-| 
}gaged additional workers. Agricultural | 
| labor was fairly well employed through- 
|out the State and additional help will be} 

employed in the next 30 to 60 days in 
| connection with the apple harvest. 


a 
Rhode Island 


Employment and production in the! 
| woolen and worsted industries showed an 
{improvement in the last 30 days. Oper-| 
| ations in the rubber, cotton, silk and tex- | 
| tile industries declined somewhat. Some} 

textile mills, particularly those manu- | 
|facturing cotton goods, were closed for | 
| vacations part of the month, also cer-| 
|tain establishments producing jewelry | 
and rubber goods. The majority of fac- 


| tories throughéut the State operated on 


| 


jclothing, and knit goods remained below! the unemployment situation. 


‘ : : | Sept. 1 and that the company had re-| 
Satisfactory employment_obtained in the| fused to renew it. Since that time, he| 


structural iron shops. Employment in-| y : |perhaps from the time of its printing. 
creased in plants manufacturing confec- | a. ae ee Pend ieee . on | _ A dispatch in the newspapers recently 
| This arrangement Ma’ “Nélash maid | indicated that the Austrian authorities 
road car and equipment shops recalled! amounts to a sacrifice on the part of the | raised an objection to its exportation, 
a large number of workers who were| worker of $25 a month and saves the | but there is, in fact, no basis for the 
laid off in July. Some of the shoe fac-' company $125 a day. |statement. The Austrian government 
tories operated with reduced forces,| The Governor added that he has no, 8S ®ware of the transaction from the 
while a slight improvement was noted in| legal authority to appear in any contro-| outset, ne the export pera and 
others. Employment in several miscel-| versy with the St. Louis ‘Public Service | incidenta ly, - — = Pie; re 
laneous textile factories and plants | Company, and the intervention, if made, | fr export on Se clas aoa ee 
manufacturing silks, men’s and women’s} will be one of moral suasion because of | tain wn i items, the aetenl price paid 
|by Dr. Vollbehr to the monastery was 


normal. Several of the larger retail} 350,000. The highest previously. re- 
establishments curtailed their forces.) ployment in the anthracite-coal fields | Sorded price nage ea nx was haus 


Employment in the railroad transporta-| showed a marked improvement. A num-| $125,000. This amount was paid also 

tion lines, freight yards, and terminals | ber of collieries that have been idle for|for a Gutenberg Bible, but in this in- 

showed no appreciable change and a sur-| the past two months resumed operations, | stance for a copy, on paper, sold in New 

plus of these workers was apparent. A| giving employment to several thousand! York in 1926. 

large eee of unskilled workers were| mine workers. Operations and employ-!| a 

engaged in the agricultural fields. Build-| ment in the bituminous-coal regions re- | * sae 

ing was unusually quiet for this season| mained below normal. Some unemploy- Santo Domingo Conditions 
Reported to Be Improving 


copy, which had been held by the order 


of the year, but this was partly offset! ment was apparent among those workers 
by the large program of State and| coe engaged in the coke industry and 
county road construction and _ repairs, | oil-drilling fields and refineries. A slight | 


bridge construction, municipal improve-| improvement in some branches of the Condition i: sects Sea Sa 


by a tropical hurricane, are “improving 


with 231, and Alabama next with | 


Louis, Mo..79 lives were lost and | 


| many men, particularly in the Middle 

| Western and Eastern States. Govern- 

ment, State, and municipal improve- 

ments, including considerable telephone 

| construction and utility-extension work, 
provided employment for a great many 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
borers. 

A 

| New England District 


| (Including the States of Maine, New 
| Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, | 
| Rhode Island, and Connecticut.) 


reduced schedules, and a surplus of la- 
bor existed in practically all manufac- 
turing ceriters; however, slightly fewer 
textile workers were idle this month. 
Building under way increased in volume 
la- | and absorbed additional artisans. The 

|State’s highway construction program, 
municipal projects, and other outdoor ac- 
tivities provided many people with work. 
Sufficient farm help was reported in all 
| sections that reported. 


a 


Connecticut 


4 A farther improvement was noted in 
Maine | the hat industry, some establishments in- 
The majority of the industrial estab- | creasing their production schedules and 
|lishments operated throughout the | Others working overtime. The majority 
month; however, quite a number of them |°f the establishments producing hard- 
worked below normal and there was a/| Ware, foundry and machine-shop, products 
| surplus of labor in evidence in many |#"d_ textiles, continued on a restricted- 
communities. The demand for skilled | Production basis. Some plants manufac- 
woodsmen continued fairly brisk. Sum-!turing rubber goods operated at fairly 
mer-resort activity was in full swing | Satisfactory levels. Full-time operations 
| and provided employment for additional | and overtime schedules were noted in a 
| workers. The fair volume of building,|few silk mills. Other plants operated 
| public-utility projects, State and mu-| below normal in most instances. A num- 
nicipal highway construction, and other | ber of plants were shut down part of the 
public work in many parts of the State| month for vacations, cleaning, and re- 
provided caaieomaaale for a large number | pairs. Overtime was reported in a num- 
of skilled and unskilled workers. Vege-|ber of factories manufacturing fishing 
table and fruit canning factories started | rods, reels, and silk line, silk goods, hats, 
operations as the month closed and|and also in a fish-packing plant. Unem- 
should provide work for many people| ployment was noticeable in most all sec- 
during the next 30 to 60 days. There|tions of the State. 
| was a demand for agricultural help for! The volume of building throughout the 
haying afd other work, with a plenti-|State declined somewhat; however, large 
| ful supplf available, programs in some sections continued to 
A aroviae employment for*many building- 
ys ° trades men. An excess of building labor 
'New Hampshire {was noted in a few places and ie nd in- 
Operations in the majority of the in-|stance was a shortage reported. State 
| dustrial establishments continued below ' highway construction and municipal pub- 


Parole Powers of Colorado Governor 
Over Board of Correction Construed 





. 


Disapproval May Be Given to Extension of Time Off in 
Excess of Statutory Provisions 





~ 
State of Colorado: 


Any attempt of the Colorado Board of 
Correction to allow additional good time 


Denver, Sept. 11. 


the power ofthe Governor under the 
parole provisions of the Colorado Inde- 


ments, elimination of railroad grade 
crossings, and public utility projects and 
improvements which absorbed large! 
numbers of skilled and unskilled labor-| 
ers, 


A 


New Jersey 


The marked slackening in industrial 
operations which prevailed in July con- 
tinued in many lines throughout August 
and the demand. for plant and shop me-| 
chanics was unusually low for this sea-| 
son of the year; however, plants which | 
were temporarily inactive, due to inven- 
tory and vacation periods, resumed oper- 
ations, but several operated part time, 
with reduced forces engaged in most in- | 
stances. A number of textile factories, 
notably those in the eastern tier, worked 
below normal and considerable part-time 
employment prevailed. Several branches 
of the silk and allied industries were still | 
curtailed and idleness among these| 
workers was quite pronounced. The ship- 
building industry in the southern tier | 
showed a definite improvement and addi- | 
tional shipyard workers were engaged, | 
with a further gradual expansion ex- | 
pected during the next 30 days. A large| 
automobile-assembling plant resumed op- | 
erations with normal forces employed. | 
The aeronautical industry, metal-working 
establishments, foundries, machine shops, 
and steel and wire mills operated with 
reduced forces. A further substantial 
gain in employment occurred in a large 
radio industry and the employment out- 
look for the next 30 days is regarded as | 
promising. Employment in plants manu- 
facturing aixplane parts, machinery, clay 
products, electrical equipment, storage | 
batteries, glass, rubber and paper prod- | 
ucts showed no marked change. The| 
continued lull in industrial activity ad- 
versely affected employment in the rail- 
road industry, shipping, and transpor- 
tation lines. The drought hampered har- 
vest activities and the demand for agri- 
cultural help eased up censiderably; how- 
ever, a further seasonal expansion in the 
fruit and vegetable canneries gave em- 
ployment to a large number of workers. 
Employment opportunities at the sea- 
shores and Summer resorts were unusu- 
ally slack for this season of the year. 
There was very little improvement in 
building, although considerable State and 
county road work, municipal improve- 





ments, and 


metal and machine industry stimulated 
the demand for skilled machinists and 
machine operators,’ with plenty of these 
workers’ available. Plants manufactur- 
ing food and tobacco products, airplanes, 
and electrical machinery and equipment | 
continued fairly busy. Employment in|} 
the railroad shops, freight yards, and| 
terminals showed a further slight de-| 
cline. Satisfactory employment con-| 
tinued in the shipbuilding and_ boat-| 
building yards and employment in these | 
lines showed a further improvement. The | Z . 
drought aarenney affected jharvest ac-/ American Cruiser Goes 
tivities and opportunities for employ- 

ment in the agricultural sections of the| To Scene of Earthquake 
State decreased considerably. Building 


did not pick up to any great extent and| The new 10,000-ton cruiser, “Chester” 
a surplus of building-trades men ex-|reported to the Department of the Navy 
isted. Large construction projects, State|on Sept. 12 that it had gone to Stromboli, 
and county road building, and municipal|Italy, to render possible assistance fol- 
improvements furnished employment to|lowing the earthquake reported there. 
large numbers of semiskilled and un-| The dispatch stated that the “Chester” 
skilled laborers, with plenty of workers |atrived at Strombali at 4 a. m. on Sept. 
available. 1/12, but that the “Italian authorities re- 
The report for the other districts ‘ported no help needed.” Capt. A. P. 
of the country will be printed in |Fajrfield of the cruiser stated the ves< 
full text in the issue of Sept. 15. sel was proceeding to Constantinople. 
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Title 


| satisfactorily,” Col. R. M. Cutts, Marine 
Corps brigade commander at Port au 
| Prince, Haiti, reported to the Depart- 
,ment of the Navy in a radio dispatch on 
| Sept. 12. 

Col. Cutts, in Santo Domingo to render 
possible assistance, reported as follows: 

“Conditions improving satisfactorily. 
Stores beginning to reopen for business. 
Ships arriving and unloading. Food 
supply continues good.” 
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commercialized and now imsist on more|east of the Rockies being entirely free 


off in the parole of prisoners will re- 
quire the approval of the Governor after 


the warden of the State Penitentiary has 
submitted to him the reasons why such 





arte, he said, indicated the | 2dditional time is justifiable, the Gov- 


‘ernor of Colorado, William H. Adams, has 
| recently announced following his receipt 


terminate Sentence Act. 

The Indeterminate Sentence Act, it 
was pointed out in the opinion, provides 
for the sentencing of prisoners for a 
; period set out by a minimum and max- 
|/imum number of years. Good time 
erent Mr. Underwood said, may 
properly be deducted from the minimum 


miscellaneous construction 
projects furnished employment to large 
numbers of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. A large surplus of building-trades 
men and unskilled laborers was appa- 
rent at the close of the month. 


4 


opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the American 
people, the following founded this publication aa its sole owners: 
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time to take care of advertisers. 

All applications for assignment of 
such licemses will be ¢arefully studied | 
by the Commission and its investigators, | 
and a real necessity for a. commercial | 
station must exist before such transfers 
are rized, 

It is likely that the Commission, in 

cases, will find it advisable to can- 
cel licenses, rather than add to the 
overloaded channels. It would be a fine, 
patriotic service for these licensees to 
retire voluntarily from the field, if there 
is no longer any need of radio in their 
service, thus aiding the Commission in 
relieving some of the congestion in the} 


The Commission has just authorized 


aii investigration of reports that the har- the chain store systems are selling arti- 
\ emitted by some broadcasting cles at cut rates for the purpose of driy- | proper. 
interference |!Mg out competitors in certain communi- 


ware “causing much 


from their possible visits but there is 
small chance of a tornado occurring at 


any particular point even in the region | 


frequently struck by such storms, 


Nebraska to Hold Hearing 


On Chain Store Charges | 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 12. 


_ Retail merchants of Nebraska will be 
given a hearing Sept. 29 by the Attorney | 
General, C, A. Soremsen, upon their in- | 
tormal complaints against chain stores,/ 


Mr. Sorensen announced Sept. 12. 


of an opinion from the Attorney General | term pronounced by the court in order 
jupon his paro’® powers under existing | to determine the date upon which the 


Pennsylvania 
While there was some improvement in. 
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statutes, 


The future parole policy, the Governor 
| said, will mean that where time off for 
| good behavior allowed a convict by the 
Board and the warden does not exceed 
the time allowances specially provided 
for by the statute, their recommenda- 
tions will be accepted and the parotes 
| signed. Where an attempt is made, how- 
ever, to allow additional good time off 
|under the Board’s contention that the 
statutes give it unlimited powers to re- 
duce sentences, the Governor will de- 
mand of the warden the reasons in full 
|why such additional time off was be- 


| prisoner becomes eligible for parole. 
| He declared that the power to issue 
paroles is reposed in the Governor and 
“it follows that no parole can be issued 
except by the Governor.” This parole 
of the Governor, however, is not man- 
datory, but he has the discretion of exer- 
cising it if he wishes in every case. 
The Attorney General, in his opinion, 
directed the attention of the Governor 
to the “extremely broad and unlimited 
| powers” purporting to be granted to the 
| Board of Corrections in allowing good 
time to convicts employed, outside the 
| prison. “A statute granting such sweep- 


The merchants, he said, allege that | lieved justified and will then approve or|ing power to an administrative board 


he 





disapprove the parole as thinks 


The opinion of the Attorney General, | 


to, in effect, modify the judgments of 
‘the courts,” he said, “is obviously of 
doubtful wisdom, and in our opinion this 


tien on some frequencies used| ties, contrary to the State laws against | John S. Underwood, rendered at the re-} matter in particular should receive the 
-}quest of Governor Adams, dealt with attention of the next General Assembly.” 


commercial stations, 


discrimination and conspiracy, 
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activity apparent in several industries*in 
the State, employment generally re- 
mained unusually low during August. 
The trend of activity in some depart- 
ments of the iron and steel industry in- 
creased slightly, but the level of produc- 
tion and employment continued far below 
normal. Unemployment was apparent 
in virtually all sections of the State; 
however, opportunities for employment 
increased somewhat. toward the close of 
the month. Employment in certain 
bianches of the textile industry im- 
proved slightly, but many of these mills 
operated part time with reduced forces 
in most instances. The trend of activity 
in the silk and rayon mills was some- 
what irregular, several faetories that 
closed in July remained inactive, while 
others reopened and in some instances 


worked full time. Production and em- ‘ 
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* Barriers Against Foreign Plant 


AvurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHeD WitHOUT CommMeNT BY THE UniTep States DamLy 


And Animal Diseases Described 


oe of Agriculture Specialists cil f 
Inter-American Conference of Successful : 


War Upon Invading Pests 


The ‘uccessful effort to keep foreign 
animal diseases out of the United States, 
and the accidental introduction of a 
number of plant, diseases, particulariy 


those affecting forests, were outlined on! 


Sept. 12 by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture before the first 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Animal 
meeting in the building of the Pan 
American Union. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, declared that 
serious animal diseases are not preva- 
lent in the United States. Those that 
are present are gradually being eradi- 
cated or placed under control, and for- 
eign maladies, when they have appeared, 
have been quickly suppressed, he said. 
- American forests have been greatly 
damaged by the introduction of diseases 
that are harmless or nearly harmless in 
their native lands, but that in this coun- 
try become menaces of major propor- 
tions, according to an address by Dr. 

4 E. P. Meinecke, forest pathologist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


International Action 
For Control Advocated 


Both Dr. Mohler and Dr. Meinecke dis- ! 
cussed efforts toward international ac- 
tion for the control of animal and plant | 
diseases. 


Animal diseases occurring in this} 
country are of a comparatively minor 
character, said Dr. Mohler, and progress 
in their eradication is being made by 
the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States. Serious diseases, such 
as rinderpest, contagious pleuropneu- 
monia, surra, and foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, either do not reach extensive pro- 
portions, or do not occur, he explained. 

Effective work has been done in con- 
trolling and preventing foot-and-mouth 
disease, he said, through slaughter of 
affected and exposed animals and dis- 
infection of premiggs. Less serious dis- 
eases, he remarked, include scabies of 
cattle and sheep and hog cholera. The 
cattle fever tick is being systematically 
removed, and tuberculosis in cattle is 
being checked and prevented by sys- 
tematic testing and the establishment of 
tuberculosis-free herds. 

Development of modern transportation 
ahd free interchange of commodities 
caused the intreduction of serious tree 
diseases, Dr. Meinecke declared, and 
have made the accidental distribution of 
pests inevitable. 


‘Bitter Lesson Learrted’ 
Through Tree Diseases 


The white pine blister. rust, one of the 
most serious of all 
moved in this way from Siberia to 
Europe and North America, he ex- 
plained. Except locally there can be no 
complete eradication of this pest, he 
stated, and forestry based on white pine 
and'its relatives is “forever saddled with 
the heavy. cost,of.¢ontrol.”? . The chestnut 
blight was introduced into congenial sur- 
roundings, he continued, and has brought 
the “greatest forestry catastrophe” in 
the history of the world. 

Energetic measures of control have 
been stimulated by recent discovery of 
the European larch canker, “one of the 
most dreaded” European forest pests, 
Dr. Meinecke disclosed. What results 
will be accomplished and how extensive 
the damage will be cannot be foretold, 
he said. The menace it brings to exten- 
sive American. forests “emphasizes the 
lesson learned by bitter experience” with 
tho pine and chestnut tree diseases. 

Uther problems in animal industry, 
including breeding of dairy cattle and 
marketing of milk, and crop questions 
were considered in other papers by De- 
partment of Agriculture specialists. 

Weeds do damage which undoubtedly 
costs several hundred millions of dollars 
annually, M. W. Talbott, Bureau of Plant 
Industry botanist, stated. They play 
such an important part in agriculture, 
he said, that progressive farmers must 
plan to combat them. 


Science Must Receive Mutual 
Support, Says Dr. Meinecke 


An authorized summary of 
Meinecke’s paper follows in full text: 

“The greatest menace from killing for- 
est epidemics has come through the acci- 
dental introduction of forest diseases. 

“The science of forest pathology in or- 
der to find its true place in modern for- 
Ey must be organized on international 
ines. 

“No longer can this science be satis- 
fied with the study of tHe causes of 
progression of native forest diseases, 
but it must reach out across political 
boundary lines in a spirit of mutual 
support and helpfulness. The nations of 
the two Americas have a common inter- 
tst in building up their forests for the 
‘benefit of coming generations and to 
this goal the protection of the forests 
against disease is one of the most prom- 
ising and essential conditions. In the 
two Americas constructive forestry is 
still in its beginning. 

‘An immense area of virgin forests of 
the most diversified and complex nature, 
composed of a host of different species, 
reaching from the Tropics far to the 
south and north and subject to widely 
varying economic conditions still awaits 
the directive mind that will bring order 
out of chaos. 

“The conversion of this under-produc- 
ing forest into one of high productivity 
is the object of constructive forestry. 
The elimination or reduction of the fac- 
tors that lower the productivity of the 
forest is the object of forest pathology. 

“The first and at the same time the 
most difficult step in the creation of con- 
structive American forestry is the slow 
conversion of the raw material repre- 
sented by the wild virgin forests into a 
preliminary form of transition forest 
which will,then form the basis for the 
managed forest of the future. 


Objectives in Protection 
Are Treatment and Control 


“Today there remains in the United 
States only a fraction of the former vir- 
gin forests. The objectives in forest pro- 
tection are of twofold character: Ra- 
tional treatment of the remaining virgin 
stands and the control of diseases of 
young timber. 

“Loss from decay in the virgin forest 
varies greatly with site and tree spe- 
cies represented, In practically every 
instance it affects the exploitation and 
the profitability of logging operations, in 
some cases the net volume of wood, after 
dgduction is made oft the volume de- 

royed by rot, being so insignificant that 
/it does not even compensate for the in- 


Industry, | 


vestment if equipment and labor neces- 
sary to harvest it.” 


Serious Animal Diseases 
Declared Eliminated 


An authorized summary of Dr. Moh- 
ler’s address follows in full text: 

“The United States is entirely free 
from serious animal diseases, those com- 
|monly occurring being of less serious na- 
lture. Although foot-and-mouth disease 
has. been introduced at intervals, it has 
been promptly eradicated through 
slaughter of affected and exposed ani- 
mals, | 


“Any national quarantine law tv pre- | 
vent the introduction of foreign animal 
diseases should be one conferring rather 
broad powers upon the National Govern- 
ment officials to control not only the ani- 
/mals offered for entry into the country | 
but also the materials generally closely | 
associated with livestock. In carrying} 
out the national quarantine law, the | 
measures applied should not result in 
;tying up commerce entirely with for- 
'eign countries in livestock and other as- 
sociated products unless such action is 
the only known way to prevent the in- 


| 
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THE WORLD’S LONGEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
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Construction of the roadway of the new suspension 
bridge across the Hudson River which is the longest 


of the suspension type in the worl 
month, according to official ann 


Chairman of Port of New Yo 
est Suspension Br 


d will begin in a 
ouncement. The 


Building of Roadway Soon to Begin 
On Manhattan-New Jersey Bridge 


rk Authority Describes Long- 
idge in the World 


By John F. Calvin 


‘ arrival. 





troduction of*the disease. On the other 
hand, an endeavor should be made to en- 
courage importation of such products 
and their proper and safe handling after 


Lee, N. J., 
“With regard to the admission from|month. This imposipg structure, which 
foreign countries of national products,|will be the largest’of the three great 
which may be diseased or a danger to the | overwater vehicular spans of the Hua- 
livestock interests of the Nation, when-|son River at points between the Battery 
ever possible some system should be}|and Albany, will be opened to traffic a 
adopted by which commerce in such|year and a half hence. It will be the 
products will be interfered with as little | longest suspensi§n bridge in the worid, 
as possible. Sometimes an absolute pro- | being 3,500 feet from tower to tower. 
hibition against the entry of products is| The spinning of the cables, the most 
the only remedy, such, for example, as | Spectacular phase of the building of the 
prohibition against the importation of | bridge, was recently completed. The 
hides and skins of animals which have |Contractor on the floor steel-work then 


forest menaces, | 


jbeen suffering with foot-and-mouth dis- | 
ease or anthrax. 


“The organization of an inter-Amer- | 
|ican cooperative clearing house for the! 
exchange of data bearing on animal | 
diseases and control measures, will be| 
dependent upon the existence in each} 
country of an efficient national livestock | 
sanitary organization functioning in a 
manner to render possible the enforce- 
ment of suitable regulations for the con- 
trol of animal diseases. 

“Each government should pledge it- 
self to furnish other countries with a 
copy of its regulations, and should also | 
| prepare and forward to every other coun- | 
try regular monthly, quarterly, semi- | 
annual or annual statements of the live- | 
stock disease situation throughout the | 
country during the period succeeding the | 
last previous report of this character. 
Any outbreak of an unusual kind, es- 
pecially of a disease not previously ex-| 
isting, should be reported by telegraph 
and be followed by further frequent re- 
ports concerning the development, con- 
trol and eradication of the outbreak.” 


American Tropics Called 
Timber Supply of Future 


Timber supplies of the future prob- 
| ably will come from the American! 
tropics, Arthur Koehler, of the Forest 
Service, said in a paper on “Testing 
tropical woods.” Manufacturers and 
consumers must be convinced tropical 
woods will’ give satisfactory service, he 
stated, but the future supply to re- 
place high-grade hardwoods now dis- 
appearing from domestic forests must 
come from the tropics. 


ler’s paper follows in full text: 

“During the next 20 years the markets 
of the United States undoubtedly will 
open potentially to foreign woods on a 
greatly increasing scale, especially to 
high-grade hardwoods such as are rap- 
idly becoming scarce in this country. 
Timbers of the American tropics, be- 
‘cause of their abundance, variety and rel- 
iative nearness, offer a logical supply for 
this potential market. 

“Little is known, however, about the 
characteristics of even the more abun- | 
dant tropical American species. Before | 
they can be marketed on a large scale, | 
both the manufacturer and consumer | 


began making ready to undertake his 
part of the project. Meantime, the| 
“squeezing” of the cables is rapidly pro- 
ceeding and the approach contractors 
also have entered the field. 

Proposals for the construction of the 
Riverside Drive connections of the Man-| 
hattan approach will be received Sept. 
|15. The Riverside Drive connections ex- 
|tend from West 178th Street and Haven 
| Avenue to a point approximately 200 feet 
|south of West 168th Street at Riverside 
Drive. They will comprise roadways 
|making connections with Riverside. Drive 
at three points and effecting separation 
of onbound and offbound bridge traffic. 

The Hudson River Bridge was designed 
and is being financed and constructed 
by the Port of New York Authority; 
which is a bi-State agency engaged in 
developing the port and interstate trans- 
portation facilities of the port of New 
York and protecting its commerce. 


|Other Connections Under 
|Port Authority Control 


The Port Authority is also building 
a bridge between Bayonne, N. J., and 
Port Richmond; Staten Island. This will 
be the world’s longest arch bridge. The 
Port Authority is operating the Goethals 
Bridge between Elizabeth, N. J., an 


|Héwland Hook, Staten Island; the Out- 


erbridge Crossing between Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Tottenville, Staten Island, and 
likewise the Holland Tunnel. The latter 
is the longest and gnost remarkable ve- 
hicular tube pl! on the globe. 
Ground was officially broken for the 
Hudson River Bridge by the Port Au- 


| thority Sept. 21, 1927. The second anni- 


Chairman, The Port of New York Authority, New York City 
| Construction of the roadway of the,;measured by the amount of work done} 
jnew Hudson River bridge connecting|as represented either by quantities or 
| West 178th Street, Manhattan, and Fort| costs involved. So it is that comparison | 
will be started in another] with performances on other similar proj- | 


ects of recent years has led the engi- 
neers to believe that this great span will 
establish a precedent as to time as well 
as to magnitude. 


The estimated cost, when the bridge 


hence, will be $60,000,000. On the basis 
of contracts already awarded and real 


be within this figure. 

The financing of the bridge was com- 
pleted on Oct. 22, 1929, with the sale 
of a $30,000,000 bond issue. This was 
the second installment of an authorized 
issue of $60,000,000. The previous issue 
amounted to $20,000,000. These bonds 
are direct and general obligations of the 
Port Authority and will be secured by a 
first lien or charge upon revenues and 


‘Farmers Are Advised 
Not to Move to Cities 


Arkansas Commissioner of 
Agriculture Says This Is 
Not Propitious Time 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is a gas or coal bill to pay. On the 
in town there is a monthly water bill to 
pay. On the farm there is coal oil to buy 
to provide lights; in town there is a light 
| bill to pay monthly for electric lights. On 





| the farm there is little cost for personnel 
| transportation in going to and from the | 
|daily task; in cities there is street car | 


fare to pay, or its equivalent in other in- 
creased cost of transportation. 
|towns and cities the taxes are higher. 


| Privilege and all other forms of taxes | 
attach themselves to the cost of living in | 


the cities, and all taxation levies are 
{made up to the constitutional limit. In 


{ 


is opened to initial traffic three years} 


CREAR RY 0 


bridge, which will connect Fort Lee, N. J., with New 
York City at West 178th Street, measures 3,500 feet 
from tower to tower., It will be opened to traffic in 18 
months, anne to\ announcement. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 


| Sept. 12 


10:30 to 11:30 a. m.—Cabinet meet- 
ing. (Cabinet meetings are held reg- 


week.) 


Jersey, and Representatives Wolverton 
(Rep.), of Camden, and Eaton (Rep.), 
of Plainfield, called to discuss New Jer- 
sey post offices. 


Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 


| directors of the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd. Also in the party were 
| A. H. Hobley and W. J. Murphy, both of 
the society, and Herbert L. Bodman, 
| president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. The wheat situation was dis- 
cussed. 





estate purchased, final costs promise to} 


|tolls arising from the use of the bridge. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
|retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence and preparing October ad- 
dresses. 


‘Dry Law Is Criticized 
By Senator Wheeler 


\ 





Montanan Says Bootleggers Are 
Greater Evil Than Saloon 


Declaring that the “bootlegger” has 
| become a more powerful political influ- 
fence than the old-time saloonkeeper, 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, in 





farm there is water to draw or pump; | 


In the | 


An authorized summary of Mr. Koeh-| 


versary of the ceremony was marked by | cities and towns groceries are mostly 
the completion of the ‘footbridge swing-| bought in quantities of daily rations, and 
ing high over the ‘stream from tower|in tin cans and paper bags, and the thing 
to tower, the last important step pre-|the farmers grow in their gardens and 
paratory to cable-spinning. Three weeks|on the farm come amazingly high when 


was started. In less than 10 months 
thereafter, on Aug. 7, 1930, the cable| 
work was completed. 

Since Sept. 21, 1927, the following are, 
some of the other operations that have 
; been finished, all well within the original | 


boy in town, 


of a comfortable living with few lux- 
uries in cities and towns. 


later, the actual spinning of the cables/they are delivered by a grocer’s delivery | 


The result of it all is that a good) 
wage and steady employment are re-| 
quired to meet the necessary expenses | 





tensive excavations for the New Jersey | 
approach and anchorage. The immense 
masonry block for the New York ‘an- 
chorage. Fabrication and erection of | 


|time schedule: All foundation work. Ex- | 


ably thinks he can make more money | 
No doubt that is true, if he} 
can obtain regular employment, but his! 
money will not go half as far in town| 


in town. 


The farmer living on the farm prob-| 


a statement issued Sept. 12, said: 


{that national prohibition is 
and that each State should be left to 
|regulate the liquor traffic as a majority 
| of the citizens deem advisable.” 

In discussing the statement recently 
!'made by Governor Roosevelt of New 
York, who took the same stand, Senator 


ing people have come to the same con- 
jclusion. I don’t see how they could 
think otherwise in view of the way pro- 
hibition has worked out. The full text 
of Senator Wheeler’s statement follows: 


cause I felt that the old saloon was a 
curse to the American people and I 
wanted to do away with it. In the old 
days the breweries in many instances 
owned the fixtures, the building and the 
license and in many instances controlled 
local politics. 

I am no more in favor of the saloon, 


today than I was before, but under 
prohibition you have in many cities more 
dives and speakeasies where they are 
openly selling rotten whiskey than you 
had in the old days. Today in many 
communities the bootlegger is becoming 
|a greater political power and has more 
influence than the old-time saloonkeeper 
|as evidenced by the fact that he is able 
to reach many of our higher officials. 
He is generally a much lower type of 
citizen. He has had a frightful, cor- 
rupting influence upon our social, moral 
jand political life. 

In view of the fact that this Admin- 
istration and the previous Administra- 
tions have apparently been helpless in| 
stamping out the evil, I am reluctantly | 


ularly on Tuesdays and Fridays of each} 


12 m.—Senator Baird (Rep.), of New| 


12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, | 


Robert Fleming and Joseph Bradshaw, | 


one. 


| “TY am reluctantly forced to the opinion | 
a failure! 


Wheeler stated orally that “most think- | 


I voted for prohibition in Montana be- | 


no more in favor of the sale of liquor | 


Dominican Loan 


To Be Supported 


President Says Government 
Will Cooperate to Aid Re- 
habilitation Work 


Plans of the Dominican Republic to 
float a loan in the United States for re- 
habilitation work following the recent 
hurricane will receive the cooperation 
of our Government, President Hoover 
stated orally Sept. 12. 


Replying to a question on his attitude |, 


toward the proposed Dominican ioan, the 
President said: 

“We will not in any way obstruct 
Santo Domingo in making any loan nec- 
essary for their purposes and will be 
glad to cooperate with them.” 

While the government at Santo Do- 
mingo has not served formal notice on 
the State Department of its intention to 
float such a loan, the United States Min- 
ister there, Charles B. Curtis, has ad- 
vised Washington that such a proposal 
is under consideration. 


'Farmers Urged to Benefit 


| Labor by Painting Buildings 
State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Sept. 12. 


Farmers can turn the present labor 
situation to their own advantage while 
at the same time benefiting the labor 
market by painting and_repairing build- 
ings according to the Chairman of the 
Commission of Agriculture and Mar- 
|kets, Charles L. Hill. Low prices of 
| paint and materials as well as labor 
'make this an opportune time in which 
to refurbish the farm buildings, he said. 

With all indications pointing to a re- 
vival of business during the next six 
months, it is likely that prices of paint 
will never again be any lower than they 
are at present, the Commissioner de- 
clared. 


Health Menace Is Found 
In Shortage of Water 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nourishment, the supply of milk is sub- 
sequently reduced. 7 

The whole problem is serious and re- 
quires the help and vigilance of every- 


Rural health service is making sub- 
stantial gains, though the problem of 
inadequate health service in most of the 
rural communities of the United States 
is a very serious one, according to a 
statement by the Public Health Service, 
Sept. 12. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Studies and demonstrations have been 
conducted by the United States Public 
Health Service in rural sanitation since 
1916. Notable progress has been made 
since that time. 

For the period beginning Jan. 1, 1930, 
505 counties or districts were provided 
with local health service under full-time 
| local (county or district) health officers. 
This shows a net gain of 38 over the 
preceding year. The largest, gain in one 
State was that of 15 in Tennessee, 

Over 76 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion of the United States is as yet un- 
provided with official local health serv- 
ice which approaches adequacy. As a 
consequence of this deficiency, there is 
a sacrifice of the health and lives and 
|material resources of many persons 
| every year, 2 sacrifice which is needless 
| because preventable, and preventable by 
measures readily within our means and 
demonstrated to be in the highest sense 
|economical. The situation is practical 
|and urgent. It should be dealt with co- 
gently, constructively and promptly. 


Atlanta Begins Suit 
To Alter Census Total’ 


Wants Population Announced | 


As Reading 360,692 


;and downstate. 


YEARLY 
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Charges Entered. 4 
Against Campaign — 
Committee Denied 


Senator Nye Says Agents Did | 
Not ‘Shadow’ Mrs. McCor- \ 
mick in Illinois Inquiry; 
Hearings Set 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota,’ 
Chairman of the Senate Campaign In- 
vestigating Committee, in an oral state- 
ment Sept. 12 denied the charges that 
Committee agents had shadowed Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, Republican 
nominee for the Senate in Illinois, or 
had broken into her offices in search of 
records. Ag 

Senator Nye also gave the following 
information regarding the activities of 
the Committee and in denying the “shad- 
owing” charges: : 

We neont a the Committee has been 
hired to steal records, tap wires, OF 
shadow individual _ candidates. Such 
charges against the Committee have been 
given widespread publicity, but are based 
on nothing but the charges of one candi-, 
date who hired detectives to shadow the 
agents of the Committee and the chair- 
man. atk 
I am rather ashamed of even honoring 
these charges by making a statement in 
regard to them. There has been no 
shadowing of Mrs. McCormick by agents 
of the Committee or by any other per- 
son. The Committee has no reason to- 
be ashamed of any of the work done by 
its agents in Illinois or elsewhere. 

Chicago Meeting Monday ‘ 

The Committee is to meet Monday in 
Chicago to go further into the charges 
of excessive expenditures in the Illinois 
primary. It has about 30 more. wit- 
nesses to hear on the Illinois primary 
and plans to go further a ine Ce 

i expenditures in Coo ou! 
a ee cS The work of. the Com-" 
mittee in Chicago probably will be com- 
pleted during the coming week. : 

From Illinois the committee will go 
to Nebraska, where it expects to have 
George W. Norris, of Broken Bow, be- 
fore it. I believe the Committee was 
fully justified in going further into the 


‘candidacy of Senator Norris’ namesake, 


even though the Mr. Norris, of Broken 
Bow, vee — the primary contest. 
it was held. j 
wher the committee has completed its — 
hearings in Nebraska, it will go to Den- 
ver, Colo., as charges of excessive -ex- 
penditures in the Colorado primary have 
been made. . ‘ 
To Go Into Massachusetts 
Undoubtedly the Committee will make 
an investigation of the senatorial . pri- 
mary in Massachusetts, since the reports 


received from the agents of the Commit- 


tee would seem to justify such an in- 


|vestigation. The inquiry into the Massa- 


chusetts primary probably will not be 
undertaken until October, as the pri- 
mary in that State does not take place 


luntil Sept. 17. 


Whether or not the Committee will 


jattempt to make an investigation of the 


senatorial primary in Maine will be de- 
termined at a later date, The Commit- 
tee has been. attempting to get Repre- 
sentative White (Rep:), of Lewiston, 
Me., recently elected Senator, to file a 
more detailed statement of his campaign 
expenditures with the Committee, Let+ 
ters have been received from Maine-indi- 


icating that considerable money was ex- 


pended in behalf of Mr. White during 


|the primary. 


The Committee will. go to Tennessee 
to conduct an inquiry into charges of 
excessive expenditures involving Senator 
Brock (Dem.) and Representative Hull 
(Dem.) of Carthage, Tenn., the latter 
of which won the Democratic nomination 
in the senatorial primaries there. oe 

There have been demands for investi-, 
g:tions by the Committee also in Okla- 
homa, Alabama and North Carolina. 

Evidence has been submitted to the 
Committee that money in excess of the 





[Continued from Page 1.§ 
tising phases of their business. 
hotel companies and the furniture store 
also claim a loss of business would re- 
sult. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Census stated orally Sept. 12 that he 
had been semiofficially notified that the 


The | 





The following 


Dr. } 


will have to be convinced that they will 
give satisfactory service. 

“The value of new.woods can k2 de- 
termined in two ways. The first is by | 


| steel towers, each rising 100 feet higher 
|than the Washington Monument. Prep- 
aration of plans and awarding of con- 
tracts for the approaches. 


| to see, through experience, what service 
they offer. The second is by subjecting 
them to laboratory tests to obtain exact 
information on those properties on which 
their use depends. The first method is 
jslow and 
gives exact data in a relatively short 
time. : 

“In detail the steps necessary in such 


a survey of the needs of the wood-using 
industries; kinds, amounts, accessibility 
and local uses of species of woods now 
existing in countries which are suffici- 


species which appear to have desirable 
properties as indicated by local uses and 
simple tests on the ground; botanical 
identification; transportation; labora- 
tory tests; and final try out in fabrica- 
tion and use of those woods which seem 
to have desirable properties. 


Use of American Methods 


In Argentina Described 

How the methods of the United States 
for the control of animal diseases, and 
for the supervision of meat-packing es- 
tablishments, have been applied in the 
Argentine was described to the confer- 
ence by Nicolas B. Suarez, delegate from 
Argentina. After explaining various 
; Measures used in livestock sanitation in 
his country, Mr. Suarez recalled that 
17 years ago he was commissioned te! 
attend the third world conference of the 
| meat-packing industry at Chicago, and 
to study the system of meat inspection 
established in the packitg houses by the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry. 

This system, said Mr. Suarez, he ap- 
j plied with complete success in Argentine 
meat-packing plants. He continued: 
“Since that time we have followed step | 
by step all advances and improvements 
in the methods for meat inspection, not 
only in this country but also in Nuropean 
countries. Our work in this matter 
is officially regulated in accordance with 
the, most modern scientific principles.” 

Other speakers before the conference, 
all representing branches of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were | 
the polgwine' 

W. M. MacKeller, Bureau of Anima! 
Industry, who prophesied the eventual 
eradication from the United States of! 
the cattle fever tick; M. H. Forman, Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry, who advocated 
the continuous use through several gen- 
erations of proved sires as a means of! 








trying them out in use in various ways | 


inexact, whereas the latter | 


a research of tropical woods include 


ently interested to cooperate; selection of | 


The building of the New York an- 
chorage involved the pouring of 110,000 
cubic yards of concrete. The steel an- 
chorages for the cables were placed and 
entirely embedded as the concreting pro- 
|ceeded. On the New Jersey side, the an- 
chorages are in two tunnels passing 250 
feet into the rock. 

These anchorage tunnels are of such 
size that they could conveniently accom- 
modate four trolley tracks on each o 
two levels. The cut through the top of 


the hardest kind of rock. 
$60,000,000 Estimated 


Final Cost of Structure 


Elevators that have been erected in the 
towers will serve the conveniences of 
the erectors. 
pleted, the same elevator machinery will 
be used, but new cages will be installed 
for the purpose of bridge maintenance 
and for the sightseeing public. 

The erection of the towers was started 
in June, 1928. They contain about 40,- 
000 tons, most of silicon steel. In order 


might have been caused by _ severe 
weather conditions during the winter, 
the contractor so arranged his operations 


as to erect as much of the steel as pos- | 


sible before the Winter and to complete 
the balance in the Spring. 

Such excellent progress was made that 
within four and one-half months more 
than 30,000 tons of steel was erected 
and the towers had reached a height of | 
about 500 feet. 

The rate of progress on an undertak- | 
ing like the Hudson River Bridge is 


building up the quality of dairy herds; | 


Ernest Kelly, Bureau of Dairy Indus- | 
try, who described conditions in the mar- 
keting of milk in this country, particu- 
larly the growth of cooperative associa-| 


| tions of producers; Knowles A. -Ryerson| 


and B. Y. Morrison, Bureau of Plant | 
Industry, who said that all of the field! 
crops grown in this country, with the| 
exception of tobacco, corn and a few} 
minor products, have been introduced | 
from other countries; Harry N. Vinali, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, who ascribed | 
lack of livestock development in the! 
tropics and semi-tropics to poor forage, 
and to the small demand fon. meat. 


~ 


the Palisades for the roadway involved | 
the excavation of 225,000 cubic yards of | 


When the bridge is com-! 


to prevent possible delay in the comple-| 
tion of the towers by interruption which | 


jas itwill on the farm. 
| house rent never crosses the farmers’ 
mind. In town he meets the question 


|promptly every 30 days, and must dig | 


}up the money and pay it in advance. 


| A farmer living on a small farm valued | 


| at $1,000 would perhaps be surprised to 
|learn that the bare lot of 50x140 feet 
| occupied by the house ih which his city 
| cousin lives is valued as high or higher 
| than his farm, and rent must be paid 
on a basis of value. A farmer may 
;come to town and rent a house for $20 
|a month that is better than the one he 


| lives in, but it will not measure up pro- 


portionately with the one he left, be-| 


cause it will be so much lower than the 
average city home, or located where his 
family will not find congenial neighbors 
and friends. 
Emptoyment Chance Slim 
Another thing for the farmer to con- 
sider before leaving the farm is the pos- 


ment, 
there are literally thousands of capable 
and good men out of employment and 
walking the streets daily in search of 
work, with no money for either food or 
shelter for the family. On the farm, 
there is always shelter, if nothing more. 

In the light of things as I see them, 
I believe it is bad policy that will lead 
to greater disappointment and hardship 
|for the farmers now on the farm to 
allow themselves to be influenced by 
|conditions of adversity into making a 
change and leaving the farm. If any 
farmer wants to leave the farm with 





On the farm} 


forced to the opinion that national pro- | petition had been filed. 
hibition is a failure and that each State | information was furnished by Mr. Steu- 
should be left to regulate the liquor |art: 

traffic as a majority of the citizens deem|’ When the population of the City of 
Atlanta was counted it was urged by the 


sibility of finding remunerative employ- | 
In dull, hard times like these, | 


Trade Cooperation 
Asked by Agents 


|Market for British Goods in 
America Termed Essential 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
subject of conversation in the conference 
with Mr. Hoover. While the supply this 
season is apparently greater than ‘the 
demand, the President was assured that 
the adjustment between supply and de- 
|mand is so close that it might be turned 
in any year and the world find itself 
actually short of bread grains. 

Europe, it was said, due to the difficul- 
ties of cash settlements in exporting 
countries, is attempting to increase its 
production of cereal grains, but with a 
| variable climate supplies might be jeop- 
|ardized any season by a series. of heavy 
jrains at harvest time and in spite of 
large production, England and its neigh- 
bors would find themselves in need of ex- 
tremely large imports in spite of all they 
could do to increase home production. 
| The following information regarding 


| 
1 





|bers of the visiting party: 


advisable. | 


|the society was made available by mem- | 


the hope of bettering his condition by|_ The Cooperative Wholesale . Society, 
moving to town or city, my advice is to! Ltd., is a federation of retail coopera- 
| wait until times are good and when pros-| tive societies in England, managed by 
perity prevails. In that case he can ad-| 32 directors, who are elected by the dele- 


|just himself to conditions in, advance of | gates of the retail cooperative societies. 


hard times, but to leave the farm and 
go to town to make a living now seems 
to me somewhat like jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire, or out of a 
leaking boat into deep water. 


‘ 


Indebtedness Certificates 
Allotted by Treasury 


The Department of the Treasury has 
allotted $334,211,000 in subscriptions to 
the September offer of certificates of in- 
debtedness, according to an announce- 
ment Sept. 12 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. Final fig- 
ures on the subscriptions received on the 
offering which consists of one-year 2% 
per cent certificates showed a total of 
$1,237,502,500. 

(The full text of the announcement 


The wholesale society has no private 
shareholders and sell only to their co- | 
operative retail societies. The wholesale | 
| society is financed by the 1,200 retail so- 
cieties, who own the shares, tapital, and | 
loans for which they receive interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

| They are the Yargest millers of flour| 
jand also the largest makers of boots and 
shoes in Great Britain; in fact, they 
‘deal in every household commodity, hav- 
ing modern factories for the manufac- 
ture of woolens, cotton goods, flannel, 
ready-made clothing, hosiery, furniture, 
hardware, paints, soaps, butter, marga- 
rine, lard, candles, flour, biscuits, sweets, 
chocolate, cutlery, boots and shoes, to- 
bacco; also. printing and lithographing, 
as well as fruit and vegetable farms, 
silk depots, collieries and tea planta- 
tions. It also has its own banks, the 








city that the total include the six con- 
| necting municipalities which with the 
city proper are called Greater Atlanta. 
'The population of these municipalities 
lamounted to about 90,000, and if they 
{had been included the population of the 
|eity would have been placed at about 
| 360,000, instead of the given population. 
| When the first announcement of the 
| population was made, complaints were 
|received, but it is the opinion of the Bu- 
|/reau that since these municipalities still 
|were incorporated and had city councils 
|and the rest of the governing machinery, 
lIt is understood that most of the power 
of these municipalities has been en- 
trusted to the body that governs the area 
| known as Greater Atlanta, but these 
|municipalities still have their charters. 
| Just what the meaning of this petition 
is, I do not know, but I suppose it is that 
\these figures shall not be published in 
|some specific district, but since they are 
already made public several times, it 
jis somewhat doubtful, what is wanted. 
When I am officially notified, I suppose 
I will have a better idea as to what is 
\desired, and as to what will be the pro- 
| cedure, 


| 


Use for Toy Balloons 

In foreign countries toy rubber bal- 
lons find various and sundry uses. They 
are playthings for the grown-ups as well 
|as the children. They are used in in- 
creasing quantities throughout the world 
as: favors at cabarets, balls, parties and 
soirees, also during the various reli- 
gious and national celebrations. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


£700,000,000 to £800,000,000 per annum. 


ithey were not to be included in the city. | 


$50,000 limit set by the'New Jersey pri- 


|mary law was expended on behalf of 


Dwight W. Morrow, who won the nom- 


|ination for Republican candidate to the 


Senate from New Jersey, and on behalf 
of other candidates for the senatorial 
nomination in that State. It is doubtful, 
however, if it will be possible for the: 
Committee to get into New Jersey until 
after the general election. 


Gov. Pollard to Act 
On County Shortages 


Twelve Treasurers in Default, 
Virginia Executive Finds 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Sept. 12. 


Governor John Garland Pollard an- 
nounced orally Sept. 12 that he will ree+ 
ommend strong legislation to prevent 
continued shortages in the accounts of 
Virginia county treasurers, 12 of whom 
have been shown to have defaulted in 
the amount of approximately $788,000 
within the last four years and 12 more 
of whom now have unsettled shortages 
in their accounts. : 

The Governor added that he intends 
to give the¢State auditor of public ac- 
counts, C. Lee Moore, all the aid within 
his power to settle existent shortages 
and to prevent further trouble until 
the general assembly can act in 1932. 

The facts in regard to the county 
treasurers, he said, developed from an 
investigation being conducted by the 


Richmond News Leader. a 


Change 
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Plugs 
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Business in the wholesale society 
started in a small way in 1864 and it 
now has an annual business of about 
£90,000,000, the trading being done ex- 
clusively. with the cooperative retail 
societies. The retail societies have about 
5,000 stores with total membership 
of about 6,000,000, which really means 
about 20,000,000 people. M 

The cooperative movement has as its 
object the improvement of the position 
of the working classes. Anybody can 
join the retail society by paying 1s. and 
subscribing for one share costing ,20s. 
Immediately a member pays for a share 
in full, he or she then participates in 
the dividends and shares in its manage- 


will be printed in the issue of Sept. 15.) deposits and withdrawals ranging from! ment and control, 
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—<fl CONSTRUCTION fm 


IDGES AND HIGHWAYS 


To Provide Work for Idle 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 12. 
PLETION of what is declared to be 
4 the longest stretch of straight road in 
the world is included in the current, pro- 
gram of the State of Illinois for construc- 
tion of highways and bridges. The 56 
miles of roadway between Casner and the 
Indiana State line is practically laid as 


“the crow flies. 


ynstruction of an interstate highway 
tee between Indiana and Illinois over 
the Wabash River. at Mt. Carmel is an 
undertaking on the program to be begun 
this Fall. The two States have entrusted 
the designing and construction of the 
bridge, which will be more than a half mile 
long, to the highway division of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Works and 
Buildings. , 
All construction work on the State high- 
way program is to be hurried forward as 
means to provide employment in the pres- 
ent period of industrial depression. The 
situation is set forth in reports of the Di- 
rector, H. H. Cleaveland, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings, and 
of the Chief Highway Engineer, Frank YP. 
Sheets. 


Paving, grading and bridge construc- 
tion Selcaets awarded by the division of 
highways in the last half of August, 
totaled $726,264.72, according to a _sum- 
mary just issued by Chief Highway Engi- 
neer Sheets. 

Of the total contract price, $615,619.13 
is for eight sections of pavement, in Ma- 
son, Marion, DuPage, McHenry, Lake and 
Cook Counties. On grading job in Chris- 
tian County, on route No. 104, calls for 
$38,126.29. The remainder goes for the 
construction of bridges in Marion and Du- 
Page Counties. 

Actual construction of the highway 
bridge to span the Wabash River at Mt. 
Carmel should be under way as early as 
October, Director Cleaveland has just an- 
nounced. He based this observation upon 
the fact that Indiana State officials have 
given their approval to designs for the 
construction that the Illinois highway 
engineers created. 

The matter of advertising for bids, and 
the detail work involved in determining 
the lowest bidders for the construction 
work, now awaiting confirmation from the 
Indiana highway officials, are all that re- 
main to be done before the contractors can 
get the work underway. 

This bridge construction project, the 
highway officials state, has been advanced 
as rapidly as possible, in order that it 
may form a part of the extensive building 
program that will alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation in the drought-stricken 
sections of the State. 

A 


The bridge building program in which 
Indiana and Illinois are interested calls 
for the construction of two structures to 
span the Wabash River where it forms 
the State boundry line, one at Mt. Carmel 
and the other at Vincennes, Ind., Director 
Cleaveland explains. 

By agreement between officials of the 
two States, the Illinois highway division 
has designed the Mt. Carmel Bridge, and 
will be in direct charge of its construc- 
tion. The Indiana officials are to plan and 
direct the construction of the proposed 
bridge at Vincennes. 

The Mt. Carmel bridge, as designed by 
Illinois highway engineers, and approved 
by Indiana officials, is to be a steel struc- 
ture, 2,725 feet in length, It is to have 
12 steel truss spans, each 225 feet in 
length. 

The bottom of the roadway will be 25 
feet above the high-water mark of the Wa- 
bash, thus removing the necessity of any 
draw or liftspan arrangement to permit 
river craft to pass. 

The approaches to the bridge proper 
will consist of paved fills, supported by 


BUILDING FIRMS 


In California to File 
Partnership Papers 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Sept. 12. 
PARTNERSHIP agreements between per- 
sons engaged in the construction indus- 
try in California are not effective unless 
they are duly witnessed and filed with the 
proper authorities as a matter of official 
record, according to the Director of the 
Department of Professional and Vocational 
Standards and Registrar of Contractors, 

James F. Collins. 

Hearings conducted bythe Section of 
Contractors’ Registrations in matters in- 
volving complaints against contracting 
concerns doing business under partnership 
agreements, Mr. Collins said, has brought 
out the fact in several instances that no 
such agreement legally existed. This was 
because the partners involved had simply 


_gigned papers among themselves and put 


\ 


* 


the documents away without recording 
them. 

Such a course, in at least one instance, 
completely altered the status of the case 
that was up for adjudication and resulted 
in a decision adverse to the contractors. 

Many partnerships in the California 
building industry are operating under firm 
designations that do not show the true 
names of the persons in the partnerships. 
In all such cases the law requires that the 
parties involved file a certificate with the 
county clerk, stating the name in full and 
the place of residence of all persons in 
such partnership and the firm name that 
has been adopted. 

In addition the text of such certificate 
‘must be published once a week for four 
weeks in a newspaper in the county. An 
affidavit showing that such notice has ap- 

in the newspaper must be filed with 
county clerk within 30 days after the 
completion of such publication. 


abutments of concrete masonry. The 
fills will connect the city of Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., with the highways of Gibson County, 
Ind. The roadway, over the bridge, will 
have a width of 22 feet from curb to curb. 
The longest stretch of straight road 
in the world is a portion of Illinois State 
highway No. 121, betweén Casner, a Macon 
County point, near Decatur, and the IIli- 
nois-Indiana line. For 56 miles of this 
distance, the highway is virtually without 
a deviation from a due east and west 
course. And, of that stretch, there are 46 
miles in which the ribbon of concrete ex- 
tends as straight as an arrow as far as the 
eye can see, the border lines converging to 
a point at the horizon. 
; + 


The entire route from Casner to the In- 
diana line is 63.077 miles, according to the; 
survey of the highway division, which is 
now completing this stretch of pavement. 

From Casner eastward to Tuscola, a dis- 
tance of 2514 miles, there is only a slight 
deviation from a straight line. Between 
Tucsola and Camargo, there is a deflec- 
tion of 2 degrees and 14 minutes} which 
means one-ninetieth of a half-circle. East- 
ward, in the stretch from Camargo to 
Newman, there are four deviations, each 
of 2 degrees. 

Then, from Newman on the lines run 
straight to Chrisman. Between Chrisman 
and the State boundary, there are two de- 
flections of 25 degrees, and the remainder 
of the distance is practically straight. 

East of Newman, sections of this high- 
way are now under construction. Seven ‘\ 
miles of this is ‘aid, and a stretch of 10 
miles is now in process, and will be com- 
pleted during the present season, accord- 
ing to the reports that Frank T. Sheets, 
Chief Highway Engineer, has received 
from C. M. Hathaway, engineer of con- 
struction. 


NEW EDIFICES 


And Repair Work 


At National Capital 


REPAIRS to the United States Capitol, 
construction of a new building for the 
Supreme Court, of extensions to the Office 
Building of the House of Representatives 
and of additicmal buildings for the Library 
of Congress, enlargement and improve- 
ment of the Capitol Grounds and reloca- 
tion and enlargement of the Botanic Gar- 
den are engaging the attention of the 
Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn, who 
has direction of the $35,000,000 four-year 
program of construction of repairs for the 
Capitol group of buildings and its environ- 
ment. ; 
Information as to the activities in 
carrying out the program has been made 
available at the office of the architect of 
the Capitol. 


Construction and repair work in pro- 
gress flanks the Capitol Building on all 
sides and repair men are also busy with- 
in the building which houses the National 
Legislature. Although Congress is in re- 
cess, the Capitol has taken on an appear- 
ance of ‘business activity in connection 
with the actual work and with the direc- 
tion of the program. 

A number of offices in the Capitol and 
others in the House and Senate buildings 
are being redecorated, Mr. Lynn states. 
Statues of noted Americans have been 
removed from their places in Statuary 
Hall and have been nailed in boxes to pre- 
vent them from being damaged by the 
painters and decorators. ~ 

New steel shelving is about to be in- 
stalled as fireproof equipment in the 
Document Room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Lynn has explained. The 
Document Room is on one of the upper 
floors of the Capitol in which a fire, 
quickly suppressed, was discovered about 
a year ago. n appropriation of $70,000 
is available for this installation. 

The Capitol groap of buildings, with a 
number of administrative buildings of the 
Federal Government, are heated from the 
Capitol power plant. New steam pipes are 
being laid at a cost of about $716,000, said 
Mr. Lynn. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in recent months on the project for the 
enlargement of the Capitol Grounds. The 
last of the temporary hotels constructed 
for use as a World War emergency are 
being razed. Two blocks of North Capitol 
Street, between B and D Streets, have been 
permanently closed preliminary to their 
obliteration as a thoroughfare and subjec- 
tion to the general scheme of landscaping. 

A number of Federal activities which 
were housed in buildings in the area ear- 
marked for inclusion in the enlarged Capi- 
tol Grounds have found quarters else- 
where. Among these are the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the United 
States Housing Corporation. 


Neckar Canal Partly in Use 
HE great Neckar Canal project which is 
to connect the cities of Mannheim and 
Plochingen, Germany, a distance of 201 
kilometers, has attained greater impor- 
tance by the proposed overland canal from 


‘Ulm on the Danube to the Lake of Con- 


stance, and by the Swiss project to con- 
nect, by canals, the lakes of, Constance, 
Neuchate! and Geneva with the Rhone 
River, states a report from H. E. Steanns, 
Jr., offiee of the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Stuttgart, Germany, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce, the full 
text of which follows: 

The most interesting feature of the 
Neckar undertaking is the proposed con- 
struction of power stations and locks at 
each dam. Of the 26 dams and locks to be 
built, 12 of the former and 8 of the latter 
are completed or nearing completion. 

Water power is developed fully at seven 
power stations and 3 more will be opened 
this year. A total of 38.5 kilometere of 
the 114 kilometer stretch from Mannheim 
to Heilbronn are now open to navigation, 
and of thé 87 kilometers between Heil- 
bronn and Plochingen 22 have been com- 
pleted with the exception of 4 locks which 
will be placed when continuity of construc- 
tion permits navig~tion. 


Y 
MEXICO 
He ReIGATION PROJECTS 
1 RiO SANTIAGO IN AGUASCALIENTES. 
2 RIO MANTE IN TAMAULIPAS. 
3 Rio TULA IN HIDALGO. 
4 RIO SALADO IN LEGN AND COAHUILA. 
5 SAN CARLOS IN COAHUILA. o 


SCALE 
° 100 200 MILES 
comme RAILROADS 


Dams on the President Calles Project in the State of Aguas 
calientes, Mexico, are shown in the illustrations: the main dam 
on the Rio Santiago is on the left, and to the right is the diver- 


sion dam. Locations of tive large projects included in Mexico’s 
reclamation program and now in various stages of construction 
are indicated on the map. 


MEXICO RECLAIMS ARID AREA 
Program of Irrigation Work Outlined 


WO irrigation projects in Mexico 
l have been completed and a third is 
expected to be finished in the near 


future, according to information made 
available by the Industrial Machinery Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
and based on reports from the Commer- 
cial Attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe. 


A program of irrigation works was in- 
augurated in 1926 under the direction of 
a national commission. Already irrigated 
lands are being brought under cultivation 
as the result of the completion of the 
first two projects. 

The first work completed, according to 
the reports, was the dam on the Rio Mante 
in the State of Tamaulipas, which will 
irrigate about 18,000 hectares, most of 
which is under sugar cane. The other 
completed development, reports indicate, 
is the President Calles Dam on the Rio 
Santiago in the State of Aguascalientes, 
which eventually will irrigate about 19,- 
000 hectares. 4 


The Commission now is studying sev- 
eral other projects, notably the advisabil- 
ity of constructing another dam on the 
Lerma River in the State of Mexico below 
the Tepuxtepec Dam. Three other proj- 
ects also are under construction. 

The reports in full text follow: 


The Mexican Government in 1926 in- 
augurated a program of irrigation works 
under the direction of a national irriga- 
tion commission. Since that time two 
projects have been completed and the irri- 
gated lands are being brought under culti- 
vation, while a third will soon be ready. 
The Commission also has several other 
projects under study or under construc- 
tion. 

The first project to be completed (al- 
though officially known as No. 2) was the 
dam on the Rio Mante (branch of Gua- 
yalejo) in the State of Tamaulipas, which 
is destined to irrigate 18,000 hectares (a 
hectare equals 2.47 acres). About 1,600 
hectares in this district are now planted 
in sugar cane, and this acreage will be 
increased. A sugar central with a capac- 
ity of 35,000 metric tons is now being con- 
structed at Villa Juarez, and is due to be 
completed early in 1931. Citrus fruit is 
also being planted in the Rio Mante area, 
with a view to exportation to Canada. The 
irrigated lands are privately owned and 
no colonization is contemplated. 

Project No. 1, known as President 
Calles in honor of the former President 
of Mexico, who initiated the irrigation 
program, is on the Rio Santiago in the 
State-of Aguascalientes, with an auxiliary 
system on the Rio Pabellon in the same 
State. This project will eventually irri- 
gate about 19,000 hectares. The first unit 
of 10,000 hectares is now completed. Of 
this area about 4,000 hectares has become 
the property of the Federal Government 
in accordance with the irrigation law, 
which provides that the Government shall 
receive a percentage of the lands irri- 
gated as compensation for installing the 
irrigation system. The accompanying 
illustrations were furnished through the 
courtesy of the Mexican National Irriga- 
tion Commission. 

The colonization in connection with this 


préject is being carried out directly by 
the National Irrigation Commission and 
to date about 25 colonists have taken lots. 
Preference is being given to former ten- 
ants and share workers of the vicinity 
who have had actual farming experience, 
to graduates of the Government agricul- 
tural schools, and to Mexican farmers@ow - 
living abroad who wish to return to 
Mexico. 

The land is being sold at 300 pesos (1 
peso equals $0.4728 United States cur- 
rency) per hectare, although the cost of 
bringing the. water to the land is said to 
average 660 pesos per hectare. Details 
regarding terms of payment and methods 
of financing the colonists are still being 
worked out. It was originally intended 
to turn the colonization work over to the 
Banco Nacional de Credito Agricola, but. 
this was later left in the hands of the irri- 
gation commission. The, Farm Credit 
Bank is now being reorganized, and it is 
understood that it will organize rural 
credit societies to finance the colonists 
who are settled on the-irrigated lands, 
and will also maintain agents to advise 
the farmers regarding the best crops to 
plant, as well as to aid in the procure- 
ment of seed, work stock, implements, and 
other necessaries. At the present time 
each colonist is providing his own house. 
The maximum area of irrigated land to 
be sold to one head of a family is 150 
hectares, although a larger acreage may 
be obtained in case part of the land is fit 
only for pasture. 

The altitude of the irrigated zone of 
project No. 1 varies from 1,880 to 1,935 
meters. The principal crops heretofore 
grown on irrigated lands in that region 
have been corn, wheat, chillies, fruits, 
and vegetables. Corn and beans are usu- 
ally grown-on the unirrigated lands of the 
State. The livestock industry: also has 
been of importance. The main line of 
the railway from El Paso to Mexico City 
spreenents the irrigated zone of project 

0. 

A 


Project No. 3 is on the Rio Tula, State 
of Hidalgo, which is located about 50 
kilometers (about 31 miles) northeast of 
the city of Mexico. Already some 15,000 
hectares are irrigated by existing works, 
but it is proposed to double the capacity 
of the present system and also to build a 
spillway. About 300 men are now em- 
ployed on this project. Most of the irri- 
gated area included in this system is held 
in village commons or “ejidos,” which 
were carved from large private estates in 
accordance with the agrarian reform 
movement. 

Project No. 4, on the Rio Salado, is lo- 
cated on the borders of the States of 
Neuvo Leon and Coahuila. The principal 
railway station 4s Rodriguez, Neuvo Lean, 


‘on the main line from Laredo to Mexico 


City. This project is designed to irrigate 
eventually 65,000 hectares. Early in 1930 
the National Irrigation Commission pur- 
chased 9 tractors and is now preparing 
the soil of the first unit of 22,000 hectares. 
About 6,000 hectares are now said to be 
ready for settlement. Some 1,500 workers 
are employed by the Commission on this 
preliminary plowing and it is expected 
that colonization will begin this Fall. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Srates DAILY 


The Commission is studying the possi- 
bility of placing on these lands Mexicans 
who have been repatriated from. the 
United States. The region which is being 
irrigated is. very arid, the average preci- 
pitation during the last 25 years not ex- 
ceeding 25 centimeters. As a consequence 
the region is sparsely settled and it is 
necessary to look to other sections for set- 
tlers. It is believed that Mexicans who 
have lived for some time in the United 
States, and have worked in cotton or beet 


fields, will have acquired considerable - 


practical knowledge of farming and will 
also have a desire for a higher standard 
of living than is generally attained by the 
field worker or peon of the Central Pla- 
teau. An experimental farm, maintained 
by the Commission, has been in existence 
at Rodriguez for two years. It is believed 
that cotton, Sudan grass, milo, kafir corn, 
and malt barley are the crops best 
adapted to the soil. Experiments with 
different types of fertilizers are also being 
made. 
A / 

Lands in project No. 4 will also be sold 
at 300 pesos per hectare. The Commis 
sion has erected several model farm- 
houses, but it has not been decided 
whether all homes will be erected by the 
Commission for the account of the set- 
tlers, or whether each colonist will be left 
to his own initiative in providing shelter 
for himself and family. Merchants and 
bankers of the city of Monterrey, which 
is the principal distributing center ad- 
joining the irrigated zone, are showing 
great interest in the development of the 
irrigated areas. Monterrey capitalists 
are studying the possibility of organizing 
a farm loan bank to finance the settlers. 

Project No. 5 at San Carlos, ‘Coahuila, 
is located on the Trevino estate. -An old 
dam of this property had been practically 
abandoned since the outbreak of revolu- 


‘ tion in 1911 and is now being rehabilitated 


at a cost of approximately 1,000,000 pesos. 
Work has begun on a dam on the Rio Con- 
chos, near Camargo, Chihuahua, and 400 
men are employed on this project. The 
first unit to be constructed there will irri- 
gate ‘15,000 hectares, and eventually the 
system will embrace 40,000 hectares. 

The National Irrigation Commision is 
studying several other projects, notably 
the advisability of constructing another 
dam below the Tepuxtepec Dam on the 
Lerma River in the State of Mexico, with 
the view to conserving and utilizing the 


waters of that river for irrigation pur- - 


poses. The Tepuxtepec Dam and power 
house, with a capacity of 120,000 horse- 
power, is now being completed by the 
Mexican Light & Power Company (Ltd.). 
The northern district of Lower California 
is now engaged in the construction of a 
dam known as Presa Rodriguez, to utilize 
the waters of the Rio Tipuana. The area 
to be irrigated is estimated at 2,024 hec- 
tares. The Federal Government is taking 
steps to encourage the State authorities 
to undertake irrigation works for their 
own account. The States of Nuevo Leon 
and Coahuila have shown considerable ins 
terest in such developments. 
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USES FOR WOOD 


In Constructing 
and F, urnishing 


Homes Exhibited , 


APPROXIMATELY 80,000 persons will 

become Detter acquainted with their 
Government this week as a result of the 
wood utilization exhibit of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce, being sponsored 
in Washington, D. C. 

The statement just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce follows in full text: 

The prospective home owner is given an 
idea of some of the essential points to con- 
sider in the construction and design of a 
home. Miniature models and numerous 
charts illustrate proper methods of resi- 
dence construction, and emphasize such 
features as proper insulation, correct 
method of laying shingles, use of treated 
lumber to prevent the attack of insects 
and decay, and the advantage of grade- 
marked lumber. 

An elaborate display of furniture is also 

arranged for the purpose of acquainting 
the consumer with essential features 
which should be considered in order to 
protect his dollar. 
_ The Committee’s activity in disseminat- 
ing information on wood utilization is for- 
cibly illustrated by a chart pointing out 
that 462,571 Wood Utilization Committee 
publications have been sold in the last 
three years. If these publications were 
placed one on top of the other they would 
make a pile 3,500 feet high, 1114 times the ° 
height of the Capitol in Washington. 

Attracting considerable attention is a 
photographic description of the wooden 
airplane hangar fire test recently made 
at the Bureau of Standards, in which the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
cooperated. 


An ‘enlarged photograph of the “You 
Can Make It” contest winners together 
with various prize winning articles made 
out of secondhand wooden containers and 
pther odd Pieces of lumber, heretofore 
generally discarded, is proving of unusual 
interest, especially to the younger boys 
and girls. Among the articles being ex- 
hibited are a model m@hoplane, galley- 
viking ship, bird house, stand and a tabo- 
ret, all made by Washington children. 

The various uses to which wood flour 
and its products, ranging from dolls to 
dynamite, are put, are emphasized in the 
exhibit covering this product. 

A display of charts showing a large 
variety of turned birch products, includ- 
ing items from rolling pins to toothpieks, 
is attracting special attention also. 

The economic eet of using proper 
stains and varnisl®is explained, while an- 
other exhibit illustrates how good furni- 
ture gets together. 


A 


“Danger points” in the structural de- 
sign of residences, farm buildings and 
other types of ordinary construction may 
be eliminated by the use of treated lum- 
ber as graphically portrayed in the ex- 
hibit. By a casual inspection of the ex- 
hibit the home owner or prospective 
builder learns that the danger spots are 
those where decay or insect attack of the 
wood used in a building are most likely 
to develop, and they are defined on a large 
chart by red arrows so that persons tech- 
nically unfamiliar with building practices 
may readily discern for their own needs 
the uses to which treated lumber is espe- 
cially suited. 

In a house, the framework of which is 
shown in the exhibit, for instance, per- 
sons viewing the display are advised 
that lumber which has been treated with a 
chemical preservative to make it immune 
from decay and insect attack, thereby en- 
hancing its service life from one to three 
times, should be used for porch columns, 
flooring and ceiling, for sills and plates in ' 
contact with the ground, for window 
frames and even in Jattice work. 

Although there are a number of natur- 
ally durable woods, the exhibit shows that 
the preservative treatment of most species 
with coal tar creosote or salts such as zinc 
chloride will enhance their service life 
many times. The use of treated lumber in 
house construction, while a little more 
costlly than untreated material as an ini- 
tial investment, is considered sound econ- 
omy because of the longer service life. 

From the viewpoint of wood utilization 
in the interest of commercial reforesta- 
tion, the preservative treatment of lumber 
often “makes one tree serve the purpose 
of two,” according to a legend on the ex- 
hibit panel. 

For barns and farm buildings treated 
lumber affords important economies when 
used for sills and plates. -In fact, hog 
houses and chicken houses built of creo- 
soted material may be exposed to the 
weather without painting, and with no, 
fear of decay or insect attack. Poles, 
posts and fences of treated material are 
highly desirable on the farm, according to 
the display, and these items when treated 
with zinc chloride may be painted to suit 
any need or color scheme. 

In various types of heavy construction 
such as mill buildings, treated lumber m 
be used to advantage in the flooring, roof 
trusses and decking, and a part of the ex- 
hibit deals with these uses. 


Construction in Shanghai 
ALTHOUGH building permits decreased 

50 per cent in July, building activities 
in Shanghai continued brisk, .states a 
radiogram from Julian Arnold, commer- 
cial attache, just made public by the Lum- 
ber Division of the Department of Come 
merce. The full text of the message pro- 
ceeds: 

The trade estimates the present stocks 
of Douglas fir at Shanghai to be slightly 
above normal at about 60,000,000. board 
feet, due to heavy arrivals during the last 
four weeks. Prices on Douglas fir have de- 
clined to about $29 a‘ thousand feet, ex- 
yard basis, while sales have been made as 
low as $28. 

Reports from the trade state that 2,000,- 
000 feet of good quality Russian lumber 
arrived at Tientsin during July. It is ap- 
parently being sold at from $20 to $30 
per thousand feet ex yards. 

The retail lumber market is quiet due 
to the large arrivals and decreased demand 
from the interior. 
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FORECASTS OF WEATHER 
Essential to Safety of Flyers 


SOME knowledge of the air and its ways 
obviously is essential to both the sci- 
ence and the art of aerial navigation. It 
does not follow, however, that all who are 
concerned with this science and this art 
need to know exactly the same things about 
the atmosphere, nor to know them in ex- 
actly the same way. The designer of the 
engine must know the composition and den- 
sity of the atmosphere at all levels at which 
the machine is supposed to operate, since 
these are essential factors in the determi- 
nation of the power available, but he does 
not need to know much about. the theory 
of turbulence, skin friction, stream lines, 
and the like. These vitally important mat- 
ters concern, most of all, the designers of 
the wings and the fuselage. Finally the 
aviator, though his very life depends on 
somebody’s knowledge of these things, does 
not often himself bother about them. He 
would be bored beyond endurance by the ex- 
act observations, experiments, “high-brow” 
theories, and tedious calculations they re- 
quire. His is the active, impatient spirit 
that wants to be up and flying. He would 
rather fly a “barn door” right away than 
ang around a month or two waiting for 
he finest product the laboratories can pro- 
duce. Neither does he care to know, nor 
much need to know, the technical terms and 
long equations which the meteorologist uses 
in his discussions of wind and weather. He 
takes hig machine, engine, wings and all, as 
prepared by others, and he wants the pre- 
diction of the weather the same way— 
handed to him on a platter, as it were. 
And in the main his wishes are entirely 
reasonable. Nevertheless, while ‘in the air 
and on making a forced landing the aviator 
has to be very much “on his own,” as we 
say. At such times a working knowledge 
of the machine and a practical understand- 
ing of the atmosphere are essential to his 
success. 
A 

But to be specific: Exactly what knowl- 
edge of meteorology does the aviator really 
need, when there is a specialist at every 
airport to tell him what the weather is 
along the route he is about to take, and 
what it is expected to be at every mile 
of the way? Well, he needs at deast enough 
meteorology to enable him to read a weather 
map understandingly ; enough to enable him 
to discuss this map intelligibly with the 
man who makes the forecasts for him; 
engugh to enable him to judge, while in the 
air,, whether or not the forecasts are com- 
ing true; and enough to give him an under- 
standing of the weather significance of the 
clouds and the leok of the sky. From his 
study, with the aid of the forecaster, of 
the latest weather map, constructed from 
extremely recent observations along and on 
either side of the route to be flown, he 
learns what sort of weather to expect at 
each particular place and time. But weather 

_ does not always come exactly according to 
the forecast. It therefore is essential that 
the aviator know not only what kind of 
weather he probably will encounter, and 
where, but also he must definitely under- 
stand the significance of the clouds and 
other weather appearances and their re- 
lations to the anticipated weather. He 
must know to a certainty from the looks of 
things whether the expected storm, for in- 
stance, is developing sooner than antici- 
pated, or later. In short, in addition to be- 

€ ing able to consult intelligently with the 
station meteorologist and read knowingly 
the weather map, he must be able to vis- 
ualize that map in terms of actual weather 
phenomena, and especially must be become 
weatherwise for the route he is flying, 
just as the fisherman is weatherwise in re- 
spect to his own home waters. 

» The station meteorologist must know all 
the aviator does about the atmosphere and 
a good deal besides. He must be an ex- 
pert short range—three to six hours—fore- 
caster for his region. He also should have 
at least a working knowledge of theoreti- 
cal meteorology, including, of course, the 
physical processes involved. This additional 
knowledge will not only make him a better 
forecaster but likewise increase his value 
as a consultant. 

In addition to the above there also are a 
number of facts about the atmosphere the 
aviator should know. The station meteorol- 
ogist should know them, too; in fact, he 
should know nearly all that is known about 
meteorology, or, at least, have at hand, the 
best books on the subject—English, French 
and German, including the mathematics and 
physics—and know how to look up at a 
moment’s notice anything that is in them. 
But to return to what the aviator should 
know. 

A 

He should know that the atmosphere has 
structure, both general and detailed. He 
should know, for instance, that from the 
surface of the earth up to the height of 
6 or 7 miles, in middle latitudes, the tem- 
peratures decreases at the average rate of 
1 degree Fahrenheit for each 300 feet 
increase of level, though near the surface 
the rate varies widely and often is even 

@ yeversed, as will be explained presently. 
This extensive portion of the atmosphere is 
called the troposphere; that is, the turning- 

ver or convectional region. This is the re- 
Pon of turbulence and eddies, especially 
near the ground, of vertical convection, of 
clouds and of storms. Above it in that re- 
gion we call the stratosphere—the avia- 
tor’s paradise, if his machine were adapted 
to it—there is no appreciable turbulence of 
any kind, and never a cloud to smoke the 
sun, blink the stars, or drag him down 
with a load of ice. In many respects this 
serene stratum of the atmosphere is ideal 
for long flights in high latitudes. : 

Of course, though, no matter how long 
one might be able to fly at this great height 
he must have started from the ground and 
eventually must come back to the ground, 
and in so doing pass through the surface 
layer that so frequently is turbulent. 
Usually this turbulence means nothing 
worse than a few bumps that may remind 
one of riding over cobblestones; but occa- 
sionally it means a great deal more, espe- 
cially to the beginner and the incautious, 
for the eddies that make these bumps have 
also caused many a disastrous side slip 
when the turning was sharp and the bank- 
ing steep. The method of prevention is 
obvious—don’t be in such a hurry, take a 
wide curve and bank gently until a consid- 
erable height has been attained. 

Not only must the aviator take off from 


the surface and land on the surface, but his 
place of landing is not always an airport, 
properly located and fully equipped. In all 
such cases it .is well to avoid, after sun- 
down, the lower end of any steep valley or 
canyon, especially if it happens to be tree- 
less ad covered with snow. This is because 
cold surface air (and where there is no gen- 
eral wind the surface air getsmuch colder 
after sundown than does the air some dis- 
tance, above) drains away to lower levels, 
and under favorablé circumstances, such as 
those just mentioned, frequently develops 
into a veritable torrent. 

And there is one more place the prudent 
aviator will. shun—the heart of the thun- 
derstorm. In it there are two dangers, the 
danger of being struck by lightning and the 
greater danger of being wrecked by violent 
winds. Some aviators.emulate Tam O’Shan- 
ter by not minding the storm a whistle, but 
it should be recalled that on that memorable 
night Tam was gloriously drunk. — 


A 


The sport of soaring is now in the air, 
literally and figuratively. Soaring is to- 
bogganing down an upflowing wind just as 
surf riding is tobogganing down the front 
and rising side of a traveling wave. Sup- 
porting breezes are above the crest-and on 
the windward side of every hill and moun- 
tain, beneath the forward portion of the 
cumulus cloud, and even over the waves of 
the ocean, as the matchless albatross un- 
wittingly reveals. But except in the case 
of the cumulus cloud these supporting cur- 
rents are rather shallow, and dependent en- 
tirely on the direction and intensity of the 
surface winds. To this branch of aviation 
therefore an understanding of the air and 
its ways is not only helpful, as it is to all 
kinds of aerial navigation, but absolutely 
essential. 


AIR COLLISIONS 


Studied to Develop 
Means of Avoidance 


‘THE PROBLEM of prevention of colli- 
sion between aircraft in flight under 
conditions of poor visibility is rapidly be- 
coming of great importance to aeronautics. 
The aeronautics research division of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce has from time to time. within 
the past year made studies of possible sys- 
tems and methods for securing this result. 
The full text of a statement just issued 
by the Branch follows: 


When flying on;the radiobeacon system 
danger of colliston occurs between aircraft 
flying on the same beacon course but in 
opposite directions; between aircraft fly- 
ing on different beacon courses intersect- 
ing at a given airport; and between :air- 
craft flying on the same beacon course in 
the same direction but having different air 
speeds. A system of traffic control will no 
doubt be evolved tending to reduce the 
possibilities of such collisions. At this 
time, however, it appears that some radio 
system, will, in addition, be required giv- 
ing automatic warning to an~airplane of 
the presence and approximate position of 
any other airplane within a radius of, say, 
three miles from it. 

A complete solution of this problem re- 
quires continuous transmission of signals 
from each airplane and automatic direction 
finding in three dimensions using these sig- 
nals. Unfortunately, a system of this type 
tends to require unduly elaborate equip- 
ment on the aircraft. A modification of 
this system now under etonsideration, and 
for which the development of suitable -ap- 
paratus has been begun, offers possibilities 
for solving the problem with considerably 
simpler equipment on the airplane. 

_ The modified system also involves con- 
tinuous nondirectional transmission from 
each airplane. However, the use of ultra- 
high frequencies is contemplated to sim- 
plify the transmitting end and also to per- 
mit simple unidirectional reception of the 
signals transmitted by other airplanes. 
The transmitting and receiving sets will 
both operate on the same frequency, the 
receiving-antenna system being located in 
front of the transmitting antenna and ad- 
justed to receive signals from in front and 
not from behind it. No interference from 
the transmitted ‘signals is thus had. ‘The 
directivity of reception may be concen- 
trated within, say, 30 degrees to 60 de- 
grees, so that no signal is received from 
another airplane unless the line of flight 
is directly toward that airplane. Upon re- 
ceiving the warning signal, the pilot will 
maneuver his airplane to reduce the in- 
tensity of received signal, which automat- 
ically takes him out of the path of danger. 
_ With this modified system, no warning 
is given an airplane of a second airplane 
approaching from behind it. However, the 
second airplane is warned that it is ap- 
proaching the first.’ Similarily, no warn- 
ing is received by either airplane, when 
one overtakes the other but flies at a suffi- 
ciently different altitude. Warning is then 
not necessary. j 

The development'!of apparatus neces- 
sary for this system is directed -to utiliz- 
ing as high a frequency as possible, to se- 
cure the desired simplicity and reduction 
of weight. Experiments are now in prog- 
ress on determining the highest frequency 
obtainable with commercially available 
low-power vacuum tubes. 


Low-wing Training Planes 


A LOW-WING monoplane may be adopted 

by the Air Corps as a training plane, 
it is stated in the current “Air Corps News 
Letter” and one plane of this type is being 
given tests to determine its practicability 
for military service. The announcement 
in full text follows: 

Piloting an XPT-7 low-wing monoplane, 
Lieut. Wendell’ H. Brookley, formerly 
Operations Officer at Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex., and now stationed at Wright 
Field, Daytony Ohio, recently visited 
Brooks Field for a brief period. He was 
en route to March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
where it is proposed to make tests of his 
plane to determine its suitability for adop- 
tion for use in primary training. 


AVIATION 


ARMY AIR CORPS ENGINEERING CLASS 


Instruction activities of the Army Air Corps include presenta- 
tion of technical education for reserve officers of that unit of 


FACILITIES 


the Army. 


IN CANADA 


For Flying Operations Listed 


DESCRIPTIONS of airports, landing 

fields, and seaplane ancHorages at 88 
Canadian cities.and towns are made pub- 
lic in a pamphlet, “Airports in Canada and 
Newfoundland,” issued Sept. 11 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Containing not only a list of landing 
areas in the provinces and Newfoundland, 
the publication includes somejof the more 
essential excerpts from 1920 Canadian Air 
Regulations, revised to Dec. 31, 1927, and 
a considerable amount of general informa- 
tion about normal weather conditions, sys- 
tems of identification marking and light- 
iag and communication, and charges and 
tolls at Government airports. 

Progress in aeronautics‘ in Canada has 
been ‘slow but constant and firmly based 
since 1920; Laurence'‘E. Ring, of the Aero- 
nautics Trade Division, points out in the 
introduction to the ar There were 
in effect on Mar. 31, civil certificates for 
370 private pilots, 370 commercial pilots, 
311 air engineers, 407 air¢raft, and 71 air- 
ports, he explains. 

The booklet is designated “Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No..716.” 

The foreword by the Assistant Secretary 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, and 
the introduction follow in full text: 

Foreword.—Varying weather conditions 
and development on.a commercial basis 
have imposed unusual and difficult require- 
ments on.Canadian airport builders. These 
have been met in an admirable fashion and 
are being dealt with in a way that augurs 
well -for the future: aeronautic: develop- 
ments in Canada. 

That Canada has some 7,000 miles of 
air lines in regular operation, that it is a 
leading country in industrial and miscel- 
laneous flying and that it has‘22 flying 
clubs in operation side by side with about 
100,commercial operating organizations, is 
proof of the widespread use of the new 
mode of transportation in a country char- 
acterized by great distances and a record 
of progress. 

This report was prepared.in the Aero- 
nautics ‘Trade Division from published 
and other material supplied by representa- 
tives of the United States Departments of 
Commerce and State in Canada. Mr. J. A. 
Wilson, Controller of Civil Aviation, and 
other officials of the Canadian Department 
of .National Defense kindly gave much as- 
sistance and material to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner A. H. Thiemann, who aided 
in preparing the material. ; 

The information is believed to be accu- 
rate; but aeronautic developments in Can- 
ada are making such progress that un- 
doubtedly many airports now are better 
equipped than the descriptions here indi- 
cate. It is the intention of the department 
to revise this report from time to time, as 
changes justify. 

Introduction.—Canada is a leading .na- 
tion in the development of aeronautics. 
Progress since 1920 has been slow but 


CIVIL AVIATION 


In Mexico Said 
To Be Profitable 


HE QUARTER ended June 30, 1930, was 

a period of unprecedented prosperity 
for the Corperacion Aeronautica de Trans- 
portes, S. A., according to the company’s 
local agent, says the Consul at Juarez, 
Mexico, William F. Blocker, ‘in a report 
just made public by the Department of 
State.’ The full text proceeds: 

This company operates the aeroplane 
service between Ciudad Juarez—and, of 
course, El Paso, Tex., just across the 
rvier—and the principal cities in Mexico 
to the south, and has been in operation a 
little over a year. The vglume of business 
handled by this company has steadily in- 
creased during this year, and during the 
first quarter of 1930 ‘the company an- 
nounced that the large volume of express 
business which the company was handling 
made it possible to decrease rates by 25 
per cent. 

During the quarter: under review the 
number of pasengers‘ carried increased to 
such an extent that the company was able 
to reduce passenger fares by 35 per cent. 
The new reduced rates which went into 
effect on June 20, while ‘still considerably 
in advance of railway rates, make it pos- 
sible to travel: between the principal cities 
of Mexico at little’ more cost than’ travel 
by rail, including the cost of Pullman ac- 
commodations and meals en route. 


constant and firmly.based. Regular serv- 
ices are maintained over nearly 7,000 miles 
of airways, some of which are lighted. 

Irregular figihts are made in the serv- 
ices of numerous industries. Vast areas 
have been explored and surveyed from the 
air. Air patrols over large forest tracts 
save a considerable amount of timber 
from destruction by fire, as compared with 
losses prior to the provision of this form 
of protection. 

There are 22 flying clubs in Canada, 
each operating two or more planes from 
its own or from some near-by airport. A 
great variety of, work is done by planes be- 
longing to these ‘clubs or to their mem- 
bers. This, taken with the regular serv- 
ice, the industrial and the public-work 
operations, places Canada in the front 
rank in the wide and extensive use of air- 
craft. 

On Mar. 31, 19380, civil certificates were 
effective in Canada for 370 private air 
pilots, 370 commercial air pilots, 311 air 
engineers, 407 aircraft, and 71 airports. 

Not all the airports and seaplane sta- 
tions have been licensed. About 125 are 
described .in the following pages; but 
numerous others, for which descriptions 
are not available, have been used exten- 
sively or are in periodical’ or occasional 
use, 

The many lakes and streams offer ha- 
vens for seaplanes or amphibians during 
part of the year; many of them are utilized 
by ski-equipped planes under appropriate 
weather conditions. Caches of fuel and 
oil have been provided in still other places 
where planes on some one of the several 
types of private or public missions may 
need new supplies. 

Excerpts from “Canadian Air Regula- 
tions” and part of the “Reciprocal Agree-, 
ment Between Canada and the nited 
States Concerning the Entry and Clear- 
ance of Aircraft” are, for convenience, 
printed at the end of this bulletin. 

Following that section is.a list of Ca- 
nadian officials who are responsible for 
aeronautics in the Dominion. Special 
questions regarding the use of Canadian 
ground facilities might be addressed to 
the apropriate officials. 


PLANES FERRIED 


To Canal Zone 


With Regularity 


s¢PERRYING” airplanes from the United 

States and the Canal Zone, under 
their own power, is now regular Army 
practice, according to a statement, Sept. 
11, by the Department of War. 


The statement follows in full text: 

Having definitely established the. prac- 
ticability of ferrying military airplanes 
between stations in the United States and 
the Panama Canal Zone, with resultant 
saving in time, as well as expense involved 
in crating and shipping them by other 
means of transportation, the Army Air 
Corps is now making a regular practice of 
transferring airplanes to and from that 
insular possession under their own power. 

A most recent case in point is the flight 
of four PW-9C Pursuit airplanes, under 
the command of Capt. Louis N. Eller, Air 
Corps, which took off from France Field, 
Panama Canal Zone, at 6:25 a. m., Sept. 1, 
en route to the Repair Depot at Duncan 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., and arrived at 
destination five days later. 

On this flight the four airmen passed 
over Costa. Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. At the 
San Antonio Air Depot their planes will 
be overhauled and shipped to other Air 
Corps activities, France Field having al- 
ready been furnished.a more modern type 
of Pursuit plane. The Army pilots will 
return to their home station by rail and 
boat. 

Five other France Field pilots, Lieuts, 
C. W. Lawrence, A. Y.’Smith, John M. 
Davies, D. W. Brinkman and D..W. Fritch, 
recently flew in two: 02-H Observation and 
one P-12B Pursuit type planes to Langley 
Field, Va., to participate in the Annual 
Machine Gun and Bombing Matches just 
concluded at. that station. 

Upon securing two new 0-19 Observa- 
tion planes from the Curtiss factory at 
Buffalo, N. Y., these five: airmen will fly 
back to the Canal Zone. 
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United States Army Air Corps 


The photograph shows a class receiving instruction 
in aviation engineering. 


FOG TESTS SUCCESSFUL 


Success in combating the fog menace was 
recently achieved in a British experimental 
flight when a pilot of the Royal Air Force, 
carrying a passenger, made five safe land- 
ings through a fog which rose 90 feet above 
the ground, according to a dispatch recently 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner H. C. 
Schuette at Paris. 

The equipment consisted of a small an- 
chored sighting balloon 400 feet in the air 
and one-half a mile from the airport; a 
pitch and yaw indicator on the dashboard 
and a weight suspended by wire a few feet 
below the landing wheels. 

After getting above the fog the pilot 
made use of the known height and position 
of the balloon for his landing, glided past 
the balloon at an angle indicated by instru- 
ments, and landed with the aid of a lamp 
lighted red on the dashboard when the 
weight suspended below the plane touched 
the grourid. The several successful land- 
ings were considered highly satisfactory. 


MULTIPLE JUMPS 
M ade From Air planes 


Int Mass Formation 


PARACHUTE jumps from planes flying 

in formation can be accomplished, ac- 
cording to ah afinouncement in the cur- 
rent “‘Air Corps News Letter,” which de- 
scribes a test made at Mitchel Field, L. I., 
recently. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Army Air Corps officers at Mitchel 
Field, L. I. announced recently that the 
moot point of whether an aviator might 
make a parachute jump from a plane 
forming part of a military formation with- 
out tangling with the other ships had 
been- proved by the successful descent of 
three soldiers under such conditions. 

Staff Sgt. James Pearson, Corpl. John 
Marchewka and Pvt. J. Frazio, all sta- 
tioned. at Mitchel Field, volunteered to go 
aloft for the test. On that occasion the 
formation of three service-type Curtiss 
Falcons circled the field at an altitude of 
about 2,000 feet. At a signal from the 
leading ship, the three men leaped simul- 
taneously into space. They dropped a dis- 
tance of more than 100 feet before pulling 
their rip cords, thus clearing the forma- 
tion by a safe margin. Their parachutes 
opened readily and the- soldiers floated 
safely to the ground. 

In their announcement, officials of Mit- 
chel Field characterized the experiment 
as a complete success. They consider the 
feat of the three Mitchel Field soldiers 
has settled a question over which Army 
Air Corps officers have argued for sev- 
eral years. 


“BLIND” FLYING 
Studied by Assistant 
Secretary of War 


[NSTRUCTION in instrument or “blind” 

flying was given 40 students at the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School at Kelly 
Field, Tex., during June and July, it is 
announced in the current “‘Air Corps News 
Letter.”’ The announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Air Corps Advanced Flying School 
at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. organ- 
ize@ a course in instrument flying, and 
during the period from June 15 to July 
25 gave instruction to 40 instructors at the 
school. The students of the present class 
began instruction in instrument flying on 
July 28. 

The course consists of seven and one- 
half hours of flying under the hood. Five 
PT-3’s have been fitted with hoods over 
the rear cockpits. Flight indicators (the 
regular service type bank and turn indi- 
cators), compass, airspeed indicator, and 
a clock have been installed in the rear 


cockpit. The course consists of straight 
flying, turns, climbing turns, wingovers, 
spins, and a triangular cross-country flight 
of about two hours’ duration. Every stu- 
dent in the present class will take the 
course in instrument flying. 

The Hon. F, Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics, and 
Maj. D. C. Emmons received a half hour’s 
instruction in instrument flying under the 
hood during their recent inspection of 
Kelly Field. 
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MILITARY SKILL! 
In Aviation Shown 
Abroad by Pilots 
Of Army Air Cor ps 


Four American aviators recently re } 
turned from a four months period of 
demonstration flying thrgugh Europe, ac-* 
cording to an article in the current “Air . 
Corps News Letter.” With the exception , 
of the major European powers, the group _ 
found apparently little manufacturing of 
military aircraft in progress. ‘ 
The American’ demonstrators were | 
Lieut. James' E. Parker Air Corps, test 
pilot at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; Mel- 
vin Hall, former Air Service flier; Lieut. 
James H. Doolittle, who recently resigned 
from the Air Corps; Capt. J. T. Cannon, 
of Duncan Field, Tex.; William H. Gould- 
ing, and two mechanics. vd 
The “News Letter” article follows in 
full text: ; 
Four planes formed their fleet—a “‘Fledg- 
ling” (two-seater training), piloted by 
Capt. Cannon; a “‘Falcon” (two-seater ob- . 
servation), piloted by Lieut. Parker; a_ 
“Robin” (three-seater passenger), piloted 
by Mr. Goulding, and a “Hawk’’ (single- 
seater pursuit), piloted by Lieut. Doolittle, 
The party landed at Athens, Greece, the _ 
latter part of April and gave two flying 
exhibitions for the military and civil au- , 
thorities, which Lieut. Parker describes as 
follows: 
A 


“First,” he says, “Cannon went up with 
the ‘Fledgling? and showed the control’ 
in stalls close to the ground and in land- 
ings. He then went up to 1,000 feet, put™ 
it through loops, spins, rolls, inverted 
flight, pulled one or two Immelmans and 
landed. Then Doolittle and 1 took off, did : 
a couple of dives and chandelles in tight » 
formation, them broke and gave a mock ~ 
combat fairly low. Then I took the ‘Fal-: 
con’ up to 1,000 feet and twisted it about, * 
followed by a couple of dives with either: 
loops off the ground or Immelmans, some’ 
flying on the side, a fast speed flight over 
the crowd, and landed. Doolittle had 
climbed to about 6,000 feet by the time I 
landed, and made a power dive, rolled up- . 
ward, looped rolling in the loops, a double 
Immelman and a loop out of it. He then 
dived, followed by an inverted climb or 
zoom, gave an inverted flight, side flight, 
landed, took of€ into a loop and landed,. 
It lasted about 20 minutes and so was 
fairly snappy. ; 

“Everyone was more impressed by our 
flying on the: side than anything else we’ 
did. They thought it remarkable.” : 

It sounds most snappy and remarkable, 
As one of the Greek newspapers naively 
expressed it, “None of the French or other - 
foreign acrobats who have passed through 
Saloniki have presented such wonders to ° 
us. Probably their machines did not per- 
mit them to do so.” They refer to Lieut. 
Doolittle as “‘the quickest in the whole 
world.” 

After the demonstration flights, foreign 
pilots, officials, and often royalty and the 
family of royalty were taken up for flights. 
Thus Lieut. Parker’s pilot-book -holds the 
entry: “Sofia, Bulgaria, May 8; Prince 
Cyril for ride, 25 minutes.” 

A 


From Athens the party flew to Saloniki, 
Belgrade, Bucharest, Constantinople, Eski- 
selur (the Kelly Field of Turkey—only 
bigger even than Kelly, Lieut. Parker ex- 
plains), Angora, Budapest, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Berne, Prague, Warsaw, Leda, 
Drinsk, Riga, Kovno, Reval, Helsingfors, 
Hanko, Berlin, Brussels, Paris and Rotter- 
dam. The planes were left at Rotterdam 
for shipment, the aviators flying to London 
via the commercial airways and sailing for. 
home. Lieut. Parker states that with all 
the acrobatics the planes reached the jour- © 
ney’s end without a scratch. 

Much of the flying in southern Turkey, 
Greece and Bulgaria was over rough, 
mountainous country without landing 
fields. Once in the Balkan Mountains they 
were held up by fog, the only delay to ° 
their schedule. Flights through the Alps,. 
southern Germany, and Austria were in- 
describably beautiful. 

Everywhere the civil authorities, mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, military. 
heads, and the Aero Clubs entertained 
them royally. They were made honoraty | 
members of most of the Aero Clubs, and ' 
that of Turkey presented them with hand- 
some gifts upon their departure. With the 
exception of the major European powers, 
they found apparently little manufactur- 
ing of military aircraft in progress, 
Czechoslovakia doing the largest amount. 

Since reporting again at Wright Field 
from his four months’ leave of absence ’: 
from the Army, Lieut. Parker has tackled © 
his work with the flying branch with all 
his old time enthusiasm. He came to 
Wright Field in November, 1928, his spe 
cial work having been flight testing ever 
since. 


Flight Altitude Prescribed 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 12. 

AIRCRAFT operators using the Round 

Hills airport in Dartmouth must stay 
at least 500 feet above the ground ‘if they 
want to retain their flying licenses, accord- * 
ing to regulations issued Aug. 28 by the 
Department of Public Works, and just an- 
nounced. 

The ruling was made, it was amnounced, ’ 
as the result of protests to the effect that: 
fliers have been operating too close to the’ 
ground. The regulation follows in full 
text: CE 

No pilot operating aircraft in the Round 
Hills Airport, so-called, in the town of 
Dartmouth, whether taking off or landing, 
shall operate any aircraft over the follow- _ 
ing described area adjoining said airport. 
at a height of Yess than 500 feet above thei 
houses in Said area, except im case of 
emergency. 

Said area is bounded by aline beginning 
at the easterly end of the dividing line 
between the property of Edward R. Green” 
and the property of Clara B. Frothingham, * 
and extending westerly in said dividi 2 
line a distance of 1,700 feet, thence north: i ~ 
easterly for a distance of 1,700 feet toa’ © 
dirt road, thence northerly in said dirt); 
road a distance of 500 feet, thence easti 
erly about 110 feet to the Atlamtic Ocean, 
and thence southeasterly along the A” 
lantic Ocean to the point of beginning, iy 
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her Decline 


Shown inDemand 


Commercial Supply of Truck 

Crops Generally Adequate, 

According to Review by 
_ Agriculture Department 


The demand for farm labor dropped 
to new e levels during August, accord- 
ing to information received by the De- 
partment of 
and a decline in crop p 
drought areas were ascri 


appreciable shortage in 
i of truck and vege 
table crops despite the losses incurred by 
the producers, the survey states, The 
Departmént’s statement follows in full 


Lower agricultural prices and indica- 
tions of a much lower total farm income 
due to further reduction in crop pros- 
pects in drought-stricken areas has again 
depressed the demand for farm labor to 
new low levels. On Sept. 1, crop cor- 
respondents reported demand at 71.8 per 
cent of normal or 2.5 points below Aug. 
1 and 14.6 points under Sept. 1, 1929. 
Arkansas, im the heart of the drought 
regions, showed a decline in demand of 17 
points from Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. The 
demand for farm labor declined eight 
points duri 

which hee feeling the effects of a 
Tack of precipitation. Oklahoma and 


Agriculture. Lower age 
in 
as respon- 


There is no 
commercial supp 


Missouri showed seven-point declines in| ported that a new Morris car with a six- | 


demand. 

Sept. 1 reports from all South Central 
States excepting Alabama and Missis- 
sippi showed = lever demand for farm 

r than on Aug. 1. Accompanying 
this general downward trend im demand 
was a further decline in general level 
of farm prices which on Aug. 15 were 
at the lowest level since 1916. The Sept. 
1 supply of farm labor was reported at 
105.6 per cent of normal. This was only 
07 point above Aug. 1, but 14 points 
above a year ago. Plentiful supplies of 
labor are assured the farmer while in- 
dustrial activity continues in the throes 
of depression and widespread unem- 
ployment prevails. 

Farm Labor Supply 

The supply of farm labor expressed as 
a percentage of demand was 147.1 per 
cent of normal. This is 3.7 points above 
the Aug. 1 figure and 41.1 points above 
a year ago. \ 

A 7 per cent reduction in the crop 
prospects for the major canning vege- 
tables is reported during the month of 
August. e decline occurred princi- 
pally during the fit two weeks, as a 
result of continued high temperatures 
and lack of needed rainfall in many of 
the major canning areas. The produc- 
tion of snap beans, sweet corn, green 

and tomatoes is now indicated to 
be 2,281,000 tons, which would be about 
6 per cent below the 1929 production, but 
nearly 7 per cent greater than the yearly 
average production for the period 1924 
to 1928, The supply of corn is expected 
to be especially light, but an ample 
supply of beans, peas, and tomatoes is in 
prospect. The production of corn is re- 
ported as 18 per cent less than in 1929 
and 14 per cent below the average; beans 
18 per cent less than last year but nearly 
half again larger than average due to 
acreage increases in recent years; toma- 
toes only slightly below the 1929 produc- | 
tion and about one-sixth larger than 
average. Production of canning peas is 
estimated to be one-tenth greater than} 
the 1929 production which was about an 
average crop. 

Commercial Truck Crops 

While losses have occurred in the pro- 
duction of vegetable and truck crops in 
farm and market gardens and in a num- 
ber of commercial areas in the drought- 
stricken States, no appreciable shortage 
is indicated in the commercial supply of 
any of the late Summer, Fall and storage 
vegetables other than potatoes and sweet 
ees: Prospects for both late domes- 
ic and Danish cabbage declined during 
August in many of the important States | 
where heat and drought effects were be-| 
ginning to be réVealed. | 

The production of both types of cab- 
bage is expected to be larger than in| 
1929 by approximately 5 per cent. How- 
ever, the domestic crop is expected to be 
about 6 pee cent below average produc- 
tion and the Danish or storage crop 
about 10 per cent below average. Practi-| 
cally no change ocurred during August 
in the expected total production of ‘late 
domestic onions. The crop is indicated 


to be about 5 per cent larger than in 1929, 


and one-fourth larger than average. 
Late market. tomatoes show about 7 
r cent loss during August but will be 
in sufficient supply for late Fall needs. 
The entire late crop is expected to be 
18 per cent larger than last year’s pro- 
duction although 8 per cent below an 
average production. A Fall celery crop 
nearly half again as large as in 1929 
isin prospect. The late supply of canta- 
loupes and watermelons is indicated to 
be about 6 per cent less than last year 
but larger than average, particularly in 

the case of cantaloupes. 

As @ result of the August drought 
spoavects for field beans in Michigan and 
ew York have been reduced about one- 
third or nearly 3,000,000 bushels, result- 
ing in a forecast for the country as a 
whole of 19,458,000 bushels, or 1 per 
cent less than production last year. The 
average yield per acre is expected to be 
lower tham in any year since 1917, but, 
as @ record acreage was planted, the 
crop is still expected to be larger than 
in any season except 1925 and 1929. 
The wep is maturing earlier than usual, 
especially in the eastern pea bean States, 
and harvesting operations have made 
exceptional progress. The portion of 
" the crop threshed to date is showing a 
_ low aes and low moisture content. 
The decline during the past month was 
meny confined to the eastern pea bean 
» where extreme heat from July 
to Aug. 10, accompanied by severe 
‘ ht, blasted much of the bloom and 
caused r setting and filling of pods. 
Some. fields are so poor that the beans 
will not be harvested. The total bean 
production of Michigan and New York, 
which raise most of the pea beans, is 
‘ eee to be about 6,100,000 bushels or 
827,000 less than.in 1929; but this 
will be partly offset by increased pro- 
duction of small whites im California 
and elsewhere. The yield of red kidney 
in the eastern States is slightly 

than that of white varieties. 
The production outlook for great 
northern beans has improved slightly 
is now close to last year’s produc- 
. Prospects for pintos have increased 


Auto Trade Dull 


In United Kingdom 


Factories, However, Are Active 


In Work on New 
Model Cars 


Automotive business in 
Kingdom is dull, 


the United 
but factories are more 
active because of the bringing out of 


\ 
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British Business Near Critical Stage 
- According to Survey of World Trade|. 


French Outlook Is Also Pessimistic, While Canada Expects Little Im- 


. 


new modeis, and British automobiles are 


claimed ‘to be making 


Commerce. Department’s 
follows in full text: 


progress in both 
domestic and world markets, according 
to cabled information from London made 
public on Sept. 12 by the Department of 

statement 


The British trade depression is sai 
té be approaching the critical stage and 
the outlook in France is also pessimistic, 
according to the weekly survey of World 


Owing to the fact that August is con- |business condition by the Department of 
sidered the year’s holiday. month, sales |Commefce, made public Sept, 12. Condi- 


of automotive lines are generall 


the annual automobile show in October. 


Motor vehicle 


th the same period last year 5 
ing to official car registrations, decreased 
7,941, Cars are down 8,381; taxis 356; 
trucks up 796. The value of July im- 
ports of cars, commercial vehicles, 
chassis and parts is approximately half 
that of July,.1929; the value in the first 
seven months was almost £2,250,000 
down. The value of July exports de- 
creased, but, in the first seven months 
was slightly higher than the same pe- 
riod last year. - 

Factories are more active owing to the 
bringing out of new models. Manufac- 
turers claim that both at home and 
abroad British motor vehicles are find- 


the same period in Michi-| ing an increasing proportion of the mar- | 


kets and maintaining progress despite 
the general trade depression. It is re- 


cylinder engine and a new type of radia- 
tor is to make its appearance shortly. 


North Carolina Ready 
For Tobacco Inquiry 


Governor Gardner Asserts 
State Should Find Out 
Truth About Prices 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 12. 

If a criminal c6nspiracy exists to gon- 
trol the price of tobacco, the State ad- 
ministration of North Carolina is ready 
to act with or without the Federal Trade 
Commission, Governor 0. Max Gardner 
told a gathering of tobacco growers, 
warehousemen and dealers at State Coi- 
lege here Sept. 11. 

The Governor also stated that he 
stitutionally, a legislative act to compel 
tobacco growers to plant 25 per cent 
less next year, provided the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Virginia 
will cooperate in the movement. 

“No matter if the process of prosecu- 
tion is slow, if it takes two years of 
litigation, North Carolina should not 
rest, if criminal conspiracy exists, until 
the guilty are brought to the bar of 
justice,””’ Governor Gardner said. 

“Of course, the Attorney General of 
North Carolina would have no juris- 
diction im the States of South Carolina 
and Georgia in his investigation of price- 
fixing. If the buyers are in fact acting 
in violation of the law in North Carolina, 
they are also operaitng in violation of 
the law in Georgia and in South Caro- 
line. An investigation of their alleged 
illegal conduct, therefore, relates to in- 
terstate commerce, and is peculiarly in 
the province of the Federal Trade Com- 


| mission. 


“The most constructive action we can 
take today to raise the immediate price 


jof tobacco is to convince the tobacco 


buyers that the growers in gthe tobacco 
belt are determined in their desperation 
to reduce the acreage planted next year 
by at least 25 per cent. 

“If the tobacco growers, warehouse- 
men, business men, merchants and bank- 


jers of North Carolina will back the move- 


ment with sincerity, genuine determina- 
tion, and absolute honesty of purpose, I 
propose to call the Governors of Sout 


with representatives of the agricultural 
colleges and departments of agriculture 
into conference and to lay before them 
the seriousness of our entire situation 
and make plans for a campaign of acre- 
age reduction. 

“I do not propose to advise the tobacco 
farmers of North Carolina to cut their 
acreage unless the tobacco farmers of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Virginia 
will do likewise, because solidarity of 
purpose and unity of action in the entire 
bright leaf belt is essential to the suc- 
cess of this proposal.” 


year’s California crop by about 1,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The Sept. 1 soybean condition of 63.1 
per cent of normal is a decline of 7.4 
compares with 78.9 per cent on Sept. 1 


of the last 10 years. 


acreage. 


ina and 


60 per cent in most other States. 


\five years. 
|Virginia and North 


16 per cent from last year. 


ield. 
sts as to the exact acreage to be finall 


on Aug. 1, an 


last year. Owin 





quiet. 
It is untsually so this year, and it is ex- 
pected to remain dull, at least until after 


les in Great Britain | 
months, compared |continue unfavorable. 


would support, if it could be done con-| 


h| Months in comparison with last year. 
|Carolina, Georgia and Virginia together 


per cent from the Aug. 1 condition, and 


last year, and 75 per cent, the average 
The July esti- 
mate of acreage grown for all purposes 
was 13 per cent larger than last year’s 
It is not yet known whether 
the production on the acreage to be har- 
vested for beans will be greater or less 
than last year, even though a larger 
acreage is threshed. Conditions are re-| 
orted at 75 per cent in North Caro-| 
per cent in Iowa, but are 
between .65 and 70 per cent in Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri, and from 40 to 


A decrease of over 10 per cent in the 
acreage of peanuts to be harvested for 
nuts is indicated by the Sept. 1 report. 
According to present indications, 736,- 
250,000 pounds of peanuts will be har- 
vested this year, compared with 930,700,- 
000 pounds last year, and an average of 
|756,000,000 pounds during the preceding 
Indicated production in the 
Carolina section is 
about 309,000,000 pounds, a reduction of 
é In Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, the forecast is 328,-|in 1928, and $0.45 in 1927. North China 
000,000 pounds, a decrease of about i7| business conditions continue to evidence 
per cent and in the Southwest 78,000,000,| slight improvement. 

a decrease of over 40 per cent due to 
heavy acreage abandonment and low 
Considerable uncertainty still ex- 


harvested and the yield to be realized. 

Cowpea condition fell to 54.7 per cent 
on Sept. 1 compared with 63.2 per cent 
67 per cent on Sept. 1 
_mainly to\ drought 
damage, low condition figures are shown 
in the important producing States, rang- 
ing mostly from 50 to 65 per cent in 
the northern States and from 40 to 55 : 
per cent in the south centra! States.|UPting traffic. 
Although last July growers had planted 


tions in Canada are described as “quiet,” 
according to the Department’s state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 
Brazil.—General business conditions 
Coffee shipments 
have been theavy and exchange strengt 
ened rapidly to 10.15 milreis to the dollar 
as com with 10.95 last week. Ir- 
regularity atd>tendency to weaken on 
Sept. 5 was being curtailed by the sup- 
port. of the Bank of Brazil. Coffee prices 
are up Pmilreis from last week’s price 
of 18 milreis per 10 kilos for Santos 4s. 


Trade Brisker in Canada 
But Improvement Is Slow 


Canada.—Dominion business continues 
quiet. Wholesale and retail trade has 
improved somewhat in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec, but.a market bet- 
terment is not expected before late Fall. 
The Ontario situation is still dull, with 
industrial unemployment the outstand- 
ing problem, but this does not ‘@ppear to 
be growing and some increase in con- 
sumption is looked for soon. Provincial 
dealers report an improvement in sales | 
of automobiles, motorcycles and equip-| 
; ment, 
| The unsatisfactory trade outlook in| 
the prairie provinces is accentuated by 
the continued fall in wheat prices; deal- 
ers are purchasing only for immediate 
requirements and wholesalers are ship- 
ing only on a cash basis. British Co- 
umbia prospects are affected unfavor- 
ably by the dullness in lumbering and 
mining, which is offset to an extent by 
a more prosperous situation in the fish- 
eries. 

Cutting of wheat has been practically | 
completed in the southern and central 
}areas of the prairies and threshing is 
expected to be completed by mid- 
September. Yields show a wide varia- 
tion, according to the government crop 
report issued Sept. 4. Although freezing 
temperatures have been reported from 
|the northern sections of the provinces, 
|the bulk of the crop is now considered 
|safe from serious frost damage. Grain 
|movement at Montreal is reported to be 


| unsatisfactory as the result of the small | 
overseas demand and the crowded con-; 
dition of elevators, which has resulted 
im the tie-up of an unusually large num- 
'ber of boats awaiting space for un- 
| loading. ° 

A ballot of the members of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool completed on 
Sept. 1 reveals that the majority vo’ 
for 100 per cent compulsory pooling of 
grain in the provinces with the recom- 
mendation that the provincial govern- 
ment be approached for enabling legis- 
lation. There is apparently no prospect | 
‘that the 1930 crop will be handled on 
this basis since the government has an- 
nounced its intention to introduce a bill 
in the next regular session of the pro- 
‘vincial legislature providing for a refer- 
endum of all grain growers in the 
province, pool and nonpool, on the sub- 
| ject of compulsory pooling. 

Sales of combines in the Prairie Prov- 
inces continues fair, but the outlook for 
the agricultural implements industry 
continues dull. Preliminary announce- 
ment has been made of a selling agree- 
ment to cover the Australian market 
only between Massey Harris, Ltd., and 
H. V. McKay Proprietary, Ltd., of Mel- 
bourne. Newsprint production is in- 
creasing slightly but is still well below 
last year’s record. Montreal and Van- 
couver building permits issued in August 
bear out the lower trend of earlier 





Collections are reported good ineHali- 
fax, fair in/Montreal and Toronto, slow 
in Saint John (N. B.), Winnipeg, Regina 
and Vancouver. July bank debits to in- 
dividual accounts were nearly 9 per cent 
less than in June and 23 per cent less 
than a year ago. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale 
prices fell nearly 2 per cent in August 
on account of declines in all categories 
except nonmetallic minerals, 


| Chinese Exchange Market 
Injured by Silver Rumors 


China.—The Shanghai exchange mar- 
ket developed much uncertainty during 
the past week by reason of daily fluctua- 
tions caused by rumors and denials of 
additional government sales pf silver by 
India and Indo-China. Shanghai’s share 
market is firmer than last week, with a 
considerable amount of business passing. 
The realty market continues active, and 
demands are reported strong. : 

Building permits issued in the Inter- 
national Settlement during August to- 
taled 710, with 610 blocks reporting con- 
struction in progress. Heavy rains of 
the last few days are causing apprehen- 
sion among farmers, that rice an 


vorable weather is experienced during 
the next few weeks. raft of the re- 
vised tariff schedule is now under con- 
sideration by the Legislative Yuan in 
Nanking, but thé promulgation of the 
new rates on Oct. 10, as originally in- 
tended, is unlikely because of political 


cotton | 
crops should be excellent provided fa- | 


completed in one year between Hong 
Kong and Canton. \ 

Colombia: The business situation con- 
tinues dull through Colombia, with im- 

rts quiet, especially. of automobiles ‘and 
Foxeries. However, a slight improve- 
ment is noted in purchases of foodstuffs, 

and textiles. Coffee prices remain 
weak and the number and value of pro- 
tested drafts remains high. A Colom- 
bian-American chamber of commerce has 
been formed in Bogota. ; 

Associations of manufacturers and 
producers, and also individuals are de- 
manding that the gerne increase 
import duties on shoes, textiles, food- 
stuffs, and other lines, but it.is unlikely 
that congress will take any. action until 
recommendations are received from the 
Kemmerer financial mission which ar- 
rived in no age early in August and are 
now actively engaged in studying gov- 
ernment finance, taxation and customs 
matters. Colombia’s visible favorable 

lance of trade with the United States 
for the first six months of this year to- 
taled $40,200,000, 

The new president, Dr. Olaya Herrera 
took office on Aug. 7, He appointed a 
cabinet consisting of leaders. from both 
= parties. A group of American 

ankers opened a credit of $3,709,000 
with the nk of the Republic for the 
Colombian government, e department 
of cundinamarca received a loan of 3,- 
000,000 pesos from German bankers, the 
money to be used in constructing the rail- 
road between Facatativa and Puerto Lie- 
vano on the lower Magdalena River, a 
section of the road being Seay, com- 
leted as far as the town of Villeta. 

overnment revenues for the month of 
July amounted te 4,193,000 pesos as com- 
sete with 3,857,000 in the previous 
month. 


Collections Improved and 
Money Easier in Costa Rica 


“Costa Rica.—General trading is re- 
ported to be inactive, but this is to some 
extent a seasonal condition. Collections 
are reported to be improving and fewer 
new ones are being received from abroad. 
Banks report money easier, 
doubtless attributable in part to the fact 
that some advances have been made on 
the coming coffee crop and that the gov- 
ernment has begun paying numerous 
overdue local bills. i 

An extended drought has seriously af- 
fected the corn and rice ¢rops, but has 
not had any adverse effect on the coffee 
crop. 

The present coffee season is about 
ended, with the local exports from the 
beginning of the season to Aug. 21 
amounting to 358,673 sacks of 150 
pounds. Of these exports 264,260 sacks 
went to the United Kingdom, 47,601 
sacks to Germany, and 38,925 sacks to 
San Francisco. The average price for 
112 pounds of Costa Rican coffee sold in 
the London market during August was 
about 114 shillings, as compared with 


126 shillings in the corresponding month! 


of 1929, 
Czechoslovakia Reports 


Unemployment Decrease 


Czechoslovakia.—The continued de- 
pression in Czechosloyakia during Au- 
gust resulted in uneven industrial activ- 
ity. Owing to seasonal requirements, a 
slight increase occurred in the coal pro- 
duction. Despite unsatisfactory domes- 
tic sales, pig iron production increased 
from 108,000 tons in June to 111,000 in 
July, and that of steel from 136,000 tons 
to 155,000 tons, due largely to Russian 
orders. 

Increases were noted in the domestic 
demand for pages and exports of ga- 
blonz goods. educed activity is re- 
ported in the machinery, leather, shoe 
and porcelain industries. Textiles, ex- 
cepting rayon, are very slack, with a 
small number of orders. Petroleum pro- 
duction in July totaled 1,746 tons. The 
wholesale price index decreased to 808, 
while an important increase is shown in 
the living cost index. Unemployment 
decreased to 90,000. 

El Salvador: Local planters have been 
offered $13.25 per quintal of washed cof- 
fee for December-January shipments, 
but practically no sales have been made. 
It is estimated that 15,000 bags of ex- 
portable grades of coffee of the old crop 


}remain unsold. 


The Government, banks and merchants 
have agreed to fix dollar exchange at 
2.05 until Dee. 31. 


Decline in Foreign Trade 
Hurts French Industries 

France: The recession in French com- 
mercial and industrial activity which 
was registered in July, was accentuated 


in August and particularly reflected by 
the continued decline in carloadings, the 


| decrease in railroad receipts due entirely 
|to freight shrinkage, and the declining 


turnover tax returns; the basic causes 
for this contraction’lie in the continued 
decline in foreign trade which is at an 
abnormally low ebb, and the curtailment 
of the industrial expansion program as 
the present capacity appears to be ade- 
quate to most domestic needs. The con- 
struction and building trades are sea- 
sonally active but the number of new 
projects has been reduced in the fear 
of over-extension. 





uncertainties and of failure to convene 
the likin abolition conference on Aug. 15. 

Salt revenues collected throughout the 
whele of China in 1929 are reported to 
total 133,000,000 Mexican dollars, com- 
pared with 113,000,000 during 1928, and 
86,000,0 in 1927. (Mexican dollar 
worth approximately $0.42 in 1929; $0.46 





The Peking-Mukden Railway was op- 
ened to slow through traffic early in the 
week, but suffered further interruption 
from later rains. Future prospects for 
trade in Manchuria appear good. Im- 
porters are experiencing safer financia 
conditions, although trade continues re- 
stricted. Telegraph communication with 
the south is disrupted because of floods, 
and radio messages are several days late 
in delivery. Washouts are reported on 
several Manchurian railway lines, dis- 


Crops in southern Fengtien Province, 


in Colorado but declined in New Mexico,|or still intended to plant an acreage 13) chiefly cotton and castor oil, have been 


and are now about 200,000 bushels short|per cent larger than that of last year,| damaged by floods. 


of last year’s big crop of pintos. 
» Californ 


last month, which exceeds last 
/ 


Business in general 


|the acreage actually harvested will prob-| is quiet in Hong Kong, with the outlook 
ja beans show no change from|ably be no greater and the quantity of {substantially unchanged. An agreement 
- the prospect of about 6,000,000 bushels|cowpeas picked or threshed will be very| was signed on Sept. 2 for the installa- 


much less, 


tien of a trunk telephone serviee to be 
bi > 


Decline in Ou 


which is! 


_ provement Before Late Fall, Review of Conditions by 
: Commerce Department States 


’ 


The coal supply exceeds present con* 
sumption requirements, but this is sea- 
sonal and use of strikes in the tex- 
tile and metallurgical industries. The 
output of pig iron and steel was above 
the low June level, with a revival in op- 
erations indicated by some increase in 
the export demand and a moderately 
stronger domestic market due to the ac- 
celeration of the railway construction 
pro and seasonal construction ac- 
tivity. Electrical equipment manufac- 
turers are maintaining a high rate of 
production and the machinery trade is 

merally active, but anticipated price re- 
Toetlons are temporarily curtailing sales. 

The various branches of the textile in- 
dustry are experiencing seasonal dull- 
ness, aggravated by labor disputes and 
a declining export demand, with the un 
certainty regarding the trend of raw ma- 
| terial prices retarding the revival in 
jmanufacturing activity. 


British Tradé Depression 
Reaching Critical Trend 


Great Britain: British trade depression 
has reached a nearly critical. stage and 
the outlook is characterized by a con- 
siderable lack of confidence. Proponents 
of protective tariffs are incessantly urg- 
ing their views, but opposition to such 
proposals is still active in many quar- 
ters. Also, capital and labor are at con- 
siderable variance over such questions as 
working hours, social benefits and wages. 
It is now anticipated that funds provided 
for insurance against unemployment will 
be exhausted six or seven months sooner 
than the period for which budgeted, with 
a consequent probability of additional 
burdens ‘on the national revenue which, 
as the result of a trade depression, is 
lighter than anticipated. The unemploy- 


gment total passed the 2,000,000 mark at 


the end of July, with disturbing psy- 
chological effect. 

The number of persons wholly unem- 
ployed and temporarily stopped, regis- 
tered as seeking work at the employ- 
ment exchange in Great Britain, aggre- 
gated 2,018,000 on Aug. 18, as compared 
with 1,973,000 on July 21 and 1,162,000 
on Aug. 19, 1929. Some declines in em- 
ployment have taken place in all of the 
heavy industries, in the clothing trade, 
building and public works, contracting, 
in shipping and in all textile industries, 
lexcept the hemp, rope and twine trade. 
On the other hand, there has been im- 
provement in employment in tin plate 
manufacturing, paper making, and hotel 
and boarding house services. 

Brighter features are an anticipated 
seasonal revival in Autumn trade and 
the hope that the approaching Imperial 
and India conferences may produce con- 
structive results. The government has 
announced that questions relating to 
closer Empire economic unity will be dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming Imperial con- 
ference, and this announcement is hailed 
as an important forward step by sections 
of the press advocating Empire free 
trade and the extension of protective 
tariff against imports from foreign as 
contrastéd with British Empire countries. 

The more conservative press is discuss- 
ing the —— of the imposition of 
a general 10 per cent tariff on all manu- 
factured goods, and even on all goods of 
\foreign origin. The British Empire 
Mark of Origin Association is urging the 
{governement to include the subject of 

ritish Empire mark of origin on the 
agenda of the Imperial conference. 

‘There have recently been some slight 
signs of improvement in the chemical in- 
dustry, although business is still much 
below normal. Depression in the iron 
and steel trades was accentuated during 
August, which is normally the quietest 
month of the year for these industries. 
Toward the end of the month, however, 
the volume of inquiries showed some ex- 
pansion, thus prpmising more activity 
during the Autumn. General engineer- 
ing trades are comparatively quiet. 

With the volumes of unfilled orders 
generally diminished a considerable de- 
cline in production is anticipated in most 
‘lines. The machine tool trade reports 
few inquiries. Employment continues 
fairly good in many of these establish- 
ments but prospects are not bright. In- 
; dustrialists, however, anticipate an ex- 
pansion in business as the season ad- 
vances, a a general revival is not 
loked for in the near future. Domestic 
orders for electrical machinery and 
equipment during July and August were 
below expectations; exports have been 
well maintained although it is felt that 
this has been largely due to the execu- 
tion of old orders as few new inquiries 
are reported. 

Manufacturers of electric filament 
lamps are experiencing active business. 
Hardware and cutlery trades are decid- 
edly dull, with a large number of firms 
working on a part-time basis. The coal 
trade is experiencing a substantial de- 
cline, partly because of seasonal factors, 
in both the domestic and export markets. 
The industry is engaged in perfecting 
the marketing capempasiens required un- 
der the new coal mines act, and provi- 
sional marketing schemes for all dis- 
tricts, with the possible exception of 
Scotland, are expected to be ready for 
presentation to the central marketing 
committee on Sept. 4. ; 
| _ Honduras:—General business condi- 
tions in central and southern Honduras 








Portland Cement Industry Shows 


tput and Shipments 


Statistics Presented by Commerce Department Indicate 
Production Less in August Than Year Ago 


Production and shipments of Portland 
cement were less in August than a year 
;ago, according to a statement on Sept. 
11 by the Bureau of Mines, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
meray statement follows in full 
text: 

The Portland cement industry in Au- 
gust, 1930, produced 17,821,000 barrels, 
shipped 20,299,000 barrels from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
23,810,000 barrels, according to the 
Uniter States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, The production of 


Portland cement in August, 1930, showed | 


|a decrease of 4,1 per cent and shipments 


a decrease of 11.9 per cent, as compared | 


with August, 1929. 


Portland cement 


stocks at the mills were 18.7 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

he statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports for August, from all 
manufacturing plants except two for 
which estimates have been included in 
lieu of actual returns. 

In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total out- 
put of finished cement is compared with 
the estimated capacity of 166 plants at 
the close of August, 1930, and of 164 
plants at the close or August, 1929. In 
addition to the capacity of the new 
plants which began operating during the 
112 months ended Aug. 31, 1930, the es- 
 timates include increased capacity due 
|to extensions and improvements at old 


+plants during the period. 


Aug., 1929 Aug., 
P P 


et. 
86,1 
68.2 


ee Ne eer adem ee. 2 
The 12 months ended ......... 


1930 duly 1930 June, 1930 May. 1930 
‘ om Pet. ct. 


81.4 
«ye * 66.1 66.4 

A, 
‘ 


e 
61.0 


718.9 
65.6 66.2 


| bunches as compared with June. 


AutHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Being 
Pusiisnen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THe Unitep States DAILY 
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Recovery of Metal Slight Inerease 


929 


Gain of $56,000,000 in Value 
Over Previous Year 
Recorded 


Increased in 1 


‘ 


The value of nonferrous metals recov- 
ered from secondary sources was $331,- 
027,900 in 1929, a gain of more than 
000,000 over the 1928 total, accord- 
ing to a statement Sept. 12 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The gain was due largely to increased 
recovery and a higher average price for 
copper and copper alloys, it. was ex- 
lained. The full text of the statement 
ollows: 

The value of certain nonferrous metals 
recovered from secondary sources in 1929 
is reported to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, as 
$331,027,900, which is $56,416,600 more 
than in 1928. This increase in total 
value was almost — due to the 
greater recovery of and higher yearly 
average price of copper and copper al- 
loys in 1929. There were also increases 
in the average prices of lead and zinc 
and decreases in the average prices of 
antimony and tin. There was a large 
increase in the quantity of secondary 
copper and brass and small increases in 
the quantity of secondary lead and sec- 
ondary aluminum. The secondary re- 
coveries of zinc, tiny antimony, and 
nickel showed small decreases. 

The shipments of scrap copper and 
brass to Europe were considerably less 
in 1929 than in 1928 and the brass scrap 
remelted by secondary refineries did not 
increase. The large increase in second- 
ary copper was in that reported by smelt- 
ers and refineries that treat mainly pri- 
mary metal, which increased from 116,- 
823 tons in 1928 to 167,079 tons in 1929, 
and in copper in alloys other than brass, 
which increased from 95,000 tons in 1928 
to 120,000 tons in 1929. 


As most of the dealers and secondary 
smelters operated cautiously in 1929 and 
the turnover of scrap metal in the do- 
mestic market was larger than normal 
in many lines the business was the most 
profitable one for several years. Found- 
ries undoubtedly purchased a larger 
percentage of secondary ingot and scrap 
copper and copper alloys, owing to the 
high price of copper. 
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are poor while those on the north coast 
are fair. Stocks have been reduced and 
there has been no noticeable accumula- 
tion of merchandise at the customhouse. 
Collections remain slow and dollar drafts 
are still scarce. The coffee market is 
quite owing to the present low price. 
Dry weather in southern Honduras has 
caused the loss of one-half of corn and 
bean crops, while good crops are re- 
ported on the north coast. Exports of 
bananas during July amounted to 2,693,- 
405 bunches, a decrease of over 100,000 
Of the 
banana shipments in July, 1,992,380 went 
to the United States, 123,766 to England, 
414,395 bunches to Germany, and 162,- 
864 bunches to The Netherlands. The 
Supreme Court has declared as uncon- 
stitutional the tax on alternate lots. 


Boycott and Price Declines 
Add to India Recession 


India—The ‘combined effects of the 

rigid boycott and the unusual decline in 
prices of Indian commodities, together 
with the uncertainty of future trends, 
has nearly paralyzed economic activities 
in India. It is believed that many busi- 
ness failures are imminent. 
_. Twenty-two Bombay mills are now 
closed and 40,000 workers are urem- 
ployed. The final Indian jute forecast 
gives a yield of 11,231,000 bales, or an 
increase of about 85,000 bales over the 
last crop. As the market anticipated 
this large yield, prices remain unchanged 
but nominal due to the absence of busi- 
ness. Present values are probably below 
cost of production. The slump in im- 
ports and exports is adversely affecting 
revenues, and federal construction pro- 
grams probably will be deferred until 
conditions improve. 

Japan.— A slight improvement in 
Japan’s business activity is indicated by 
declines in both quantity and value of 
warehouse stocks. Industrialists are still 
cautious, however, and furthex produc- 
tion restrictions have been announced. 
Rayon manufacturers will curtail output 
20 per cent until the end of the year. 
Cement producers have adopted a 53 per 
cent production restriction for three 
months, although better business is an- 
ticipated in September. 

Quotations for rice futures have now 
reached the lowest point since 1917, due 
to favorable crop conditions. An unofficial 
forecast places this year’s crop at 5 per 
cent above normal. Summer and Fall 
silk egg card brushings show a decline 
of about 13 per cent. Raw silk sales are 
small, but prices remain firm. Arrivals 
of silk at Yokohama and Kobe for ex- 
port are about 10 per cent below last 
year. Railway receipts show a radical 
detline. The-debenture and bond markets 
are paar’, The stock market is still 
weak, 


Mexico Stock of Gold 
Low; Exchange Affected 


Mexico.—The exchange value of the 
peso continues weak with the result that 
pecsee abroad . are being reduced. 

iscount on the silver peso as against 
gold continues around 7 per cent. Re- 
ports indicate that the stock of gold in 
Mexico has reached a low point, and the 
prevailing opinion is that unless general 
production can be increased or further 
capital imports stimulated the exchange 
will decline further. 

The smuggling of gold out of Mexico, 
owing to the profit of 6 per cent of the 
nominal value of gold coin, is officially 
admitted to be heavy, the exodus across 
the northern border between Nuevo 
Laredo and Piedras Negras, being esti- 
mated at 100,000 pesos daily. Petro- 
leum production amounted to 3,000,436 
barrels during July as compared with 
3.287,054 barrels in the preceding month. 
Exports of petroleum during July 
amounted to 2,000,808 barrels as against 
8,030,075 barrels in June, 1930. 

In accordance, with an order issued by 
the president of Mexico under date of 
July 30, which requires that the exploi- 
tation of chicle be carried out by co- 
operative societies, a cooperative society 
has now been organized at Merida under 
the auspices of the Mexican department 
of agriculture. 

Newfoundland: With the exception of 
u sharp advance in the demand for Amer- 
ican barreled pork the trade outlook is 
dull and collections slow, according to 
telegraphic information, dated Aug. 30, 
from American Vice Cosul T. D. Bergin, 
St. John’s, and foreign fish markets have 
not improved during the past month. 

The bankruptcy of a large Portuguese 
fish forwarding company has been a se- 
vere blow to many small Men topedinns 
dealers who have not been paid for las 


[Continued on Page '10,Column 7.) 
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Is Forecast for 
Foreign Wheat 


Decrease in Production of 
Corn Predicted in the 
Four European Countries 
So Far Reported 


A slight increase in the probable pro- 
duction of wheat in 26 foreign countries 
compared to 1929 is reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, according to 
an announcement ‘by the Department, 
made public Sept. 11. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The 1930 wheat production in 26 for- 
eign countries reported to date is fore- 
case at 1,571,581,000 against 1,516,123,- 
000 bushels in the same countries in 
1929 when these countries produced about 
44 per cent of the world wheat crop, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China, according 
to reports received by the Foreign Serv- 
ice of ‘the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The increase in these countries 
this. year as compared with last is 
largely due to the larger wheat crop in 
India. Indications are that reductions in, 
North Africa and some European cound 
tries will be offset by increase in the 
United States, Canada and India. 

Harvesting in Canada has been earlier 
this year than usual and is now near- 
ing completion in Western Canada. The 
official estimate of the Canadian wheat 
crop is not yet available but the crop is 
expected to be somewhat larger than Test 
year’s small crop. A study based o 
weather conditions indicates a Canadian 
crop of about 360,000,000 for this year.. 

\European Production 
Production inig European countries 
hasbeen reported at  1,067,359,000 
bushels against 1,052,288,000 in 1929, 
when these countries represented 73 per 
cent of the estimated European wheat 
production gxclusive of Russia. An esti- 
mate of the French crop has not yet 
been: received but indications are for a 
crop much below the large crop of last 
year. Italy also reports a much smaller 
crop this year while Rumania and several 
other countries report increased wheat 
crops. In Germany prospects are for a 
wheat crop slightly above last year and 
pened a crop about equal .o that of 

Information available for Russia indi- 
cates an area under bread grain of about 
154.4 million acres or about 10 to 15 per 
cent above the area remaining for on 
vest in 1929. Growing conditions’.in 
China have been more favorable. this 
year and indications are that this year’s 
crop is better than last year. 

Growing conditions in Australia and 
Argentina have this yéar been more fav- 
orable for wheat than last year when 
drought greatly reduced wheat yields 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Australia 
reports a considerable increase in acre- 
age and Argentina reports an increase 
of 3.6 per cent over the area sown last 
—_ but below the acreage of 1927 and 

The 1930 rye production in\17 Euro- 
pean countries is reported at\820,196,- 
000 bushels, a decrease of 4 per cent 
from the 852,910,000 bushels produced in 
these same countries in 1929, when they 
represented 91,per cent of the European 
total exclusive of Russia and 85 per cent 
of the world total exclusive of Russia 
and China. Germany and Poland ac- 
count for most of the decrease in the 
1930 ae, Rumania and . Canada, 
although less important rye producing 
countries, expect to harvest considerably 
larger rye crops this year. 

The total barley production so far 
reported for 22 foreign countries is 769,- 
959,000 bushels, or a decrease of 12 per 
cent from the production in those coun- 
tries last year. The production in the 
17 European countries reported is 583,- 
227,000 bushels, which is more than 11 
per cent below that of the same countries 
in 1929. The German crop is now esti- 
mated at only 121,575,000 bushels com- 
gazed with 146,089,000 bushels last year. 

he Rumania crop is placed at 103,111,- 
000 bushels, a decrease of 18 per cent 
from that of 1929. The exportable sur- 

lus has been estimated at 75,800,000 

ushels against 88,900,000 bushels from 
the last year’s crop. In Spain, the esti- 
mated production of 103,811,000 bushels 
is nearly 7 per cent above the 1929 crop. 
In England ard Wales the barley condi- 
tion is a little below that of last year. 

Reports on Oats 

The oats production as reported in 17 
foreign countries totals 991,083,000 bush- 
els, a decrease of 22 per cent from the 
prude of those countries last. year. 

roduction in the 14 European countries 
reported amounts to 973,041,000 bushels, 
which is also a decrease of 22 per cent 
from that of 1929. The German oats 
crop’ is estimated at only 376,849,000 
bushels compared with 508,633,090 bush- 
els last year, while the decreases in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania from 
the 1929 production amount to 30 per 
cent, 17 per cent, and 24 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

The total corn production in'the four 
European countries so far reported 
amounts to 250,466,000 bushels, a de- 
crease of 32 per cent from the produc- 
tion in the same countries last year. In 
Rumania, the most important corn pro- 
ducing country of Europe, the production 
is estimated :t only 157,471,000 bushels, 
compared with 251,415,000 bushels in 
1929. The Hungarian crop is more than 
27 per cent below that of last year, andy 
the Bulgarian crop is 10 per cent below 

The 1930 European feed grain produc- 
tion in the countries reported to date is 
36,579,000 short tons, a reduction of 20.5 
per cent from the 46,028,000 short tons 
produced in the same countries in 1929. 


Canada’s Footwear Plants 
Report Loss in Production 


A decrease in Canada’s production of 
leather footwear during the first half of 
1930 as compared to the corroonending 
period of last year is shown by officia 
Canadian statistics received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. These figures 
are based on the returns of 172 factories 
out of a total of 176 factories. 

The total production of leather foot- 
wear for the six months ‘ended June 30, 
1930, was 8,772,583 pairs, an average 
per month of 1,462,097 pairs, compared 
with a total of 9,539,214 pairs, and an 
average per month of 1,589,869 pairs in 
the corresponding period of 1929. 

The quantity of footwear (except rub- 
ber) imported into Canada during the 
month of June, 1930, was 105,564 pairs 
compared with 105,306 pairs in May and 
120,371 pairs in June, 1929. Footwear 
from the United Kingdom made up 28 
per cent of the total for June, 1930, 
and footwear from the United States, 60 
pet cent. The exports of Canadian-mad 
eather footwear, in June, 1930, amounte 
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to 5,303 pairs, compared with 11,937 pairs 


in the preceding month and 12,103 pa 
in June, 1929, i 
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' . 
the same general class as an automobile 
and a motorcycle. 
Counsel for McBoyle contend that the 
| evidence failed to establish that he com- 
| mitted any crime in the Western Dis- 
| trict of Oklahoma, and that therefore 
the United States ‘District Court for that 


Federal Act on Motor Vehicle Thefts 
Is Held to Apply to Stolen Airplane 3 


Transportation in Interstate Commerce Ad. Constitution and the Sixth Amendment 


to the United States Constitution, was 
without jurisdiction. 

















judged Violation of Law; Dissenting Opin- 
ion Would Restrict Scope of Measure 


Denver, Colo. 
Wittiam W. McBoyLe 
v 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuil. 
No. 213 


Appeal from the District Court for th< 
Western District of Oklahoma. 

Harry F. BrowN (FRANK DALE and 
Rosert W. HoyLANpD with him on the 
brief) for appellant; Roy St. LEWwip.| 
U. S. Attorney (FRED A. WAGONER 
and WILLIAM EARL WILES, Asst. U. S 
Attorneys, with him on the brief) for 
appellee. 

Before CoTTERAL, PHILLIPS and McDer- : 
MOTT, Circuit Judges; COoTTERAL, C. J., 
dissenting with opinion. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 18, 1930 


Puituips, Circuit Judge.—William W. | motor vehicles that travel on land and | be committed there. 9 n but not on rails, and it did not ex- : a ' : be a trust fund, and shall b rior li 1 
McBoyle was convicted and sentenced for | are used for the transportation of pas-| Salinger v. Loisel, 265 U. S. 224, 235; Accused’s Character contd to thoes that fly. Is it not an un.|@ePosited with it for collection a num- | ,ny Weaselgned “Sosa a * a Collecting 
| ber of items aggregating $507.60; they|pank. * - 


an alleged violation of the National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act, Sec. 408, Title 
18, U.S. C. The indictment charged that 
on Oct. 10, 1926, McBoyle caused to be 
transported in interstate commerce from 
Ottawa, IIll., to Guymon, Okla., one Waco 
airplane, motor No. 6124, serial No. 256, 


automobile, automobile truck or motor- | 


cycle. It is of the same general kind 


or class as the° motor vehicles specifi- | 
cally enumerated in the statutory défini- | 


tion and, therefore, construing an air- 
plane to come within the general term 
“any other self-propelled vehicle,” does 


The Motor Vehicle Theft Act provides 
that “whoever shall transport or cause 
to be transported in interstate commerce 
* * * a motor vehicle shall be punished, 
ete.” and that “any person violating this 
section may be punished in any district 
lin or through which such motor vehicle 
has been transported or removed by such 
offender.” \ ‘ 

The crime of transportating a stolen 
motor vehicle in interstate commerce 1s 
'a continuing offense. It is committed 


Commerce—Federal motor vehicle theft act—Airplane as motor vehicle within 


meaning of act— od . 
The transportation of a stolen airplane in interstate commerce constitutes a 


violation of the Federal motor vehicle theft act which makes it a crime to trans- 


port or cause to be transported, stolen motor vehicles in interstate_commerce— 
McBoyle v. United States (C. C. A. 10)—V U. S. Daily 2165, Sept. T3, 1930. 





Banks—Collections—Statutory. provisions—Constitutionality—Statute permitting 
forwarding bank to send paper direct to bank at which payable— 

A South Carolina statute which attempted to authorize forwarding banks to 
send checks and other instruments directly to drawee banks and banks at which 
payable without liability on the insolvency of latter banks, was unconstitutional 
in that it-was made applicable only to forwarding banks incorporated and doing 


WacnHovia BANK & Trust COMPANY 


v. 
PEOPLES BANK OF DARLINGTON 
G. B. BRASINGTON, RECEIVER 
South Carolina Supreme Court 
| No. 12967 
Appeal from Darlington County. 


Against Banks Not Inc 
Or Doing Business in State 





State of South Carolina: Columbia. 
may, at its own option, forward s 


which it is drawn, or at which 


gence, nor shall it be deemed 


orporated 


payable, and such method of forwarding 
rect to the payer shill be deemed due 


for such collecting bank to accept from 


/sengers, except those designed for run- 


not offend against the maxim of ejusdem 
generis. 


Appellant Claims Court 


Lacks Proper Jurisdiction 


Furthermore, some meaning must be 
ascribed to the general phrase “any other 
self-propelled vehicle,” which Congress 
wrote into the act. It specifically enum- | 
erated all of the known self-propelled | 
vehicles designed for running on land. 
It used the word “automobile,” a generic 
term, which includes all self-propelled 


in each State and district through which 
such vehicle is transported. It was not 
essential that McBoyle should have been 
physically present in the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. The constitutional 
requirement is that the accused shall be 
tried in the State or district where the 
crime is committed, but not necessarily 
in the State and district where the ac- 
lcused was at the time the crime was 
committed. It is sufficient if the crime 
was committed in the Western ‘District 
of Oklahoma and McBoyle caused it to 





: x Burton v. United States, 202 U. S. 344, 

ning on rails. 42 C. J. p. 609, Sec. 2. 
We conclude that the phrase “any | 268. 7 

other self-propelled vehicle” includes an| The jury was warranted in finding, 

airplane, a motor boat and any other|from the evidence, that McBoyle caused 


| like means of conveyance or transporta- | Lacey to undertake to transport such air- 


tion which is self propelled, and is of'plane from Ottawa, Ill, to Amarillo, 


|387; In-re Palliser, 186 U. S. 257, 265- | 


Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 2165, Sept. 13, 1980. 


and succeeded in flying as far as Guy- 
mon, Okla., and that, upon telegraphic 
instructions from McBoyle, Lacey stored 
the airplane at Guymon and returned to 
Galena; and in concluding that McBoyle 
caused the offense to be committed in 
the Western Distrcit of Oklahoma. 


Is Investigated 


At the trial, Mathey, a witness in be- 
|half of McBoyle, testified as to the good 
reputation of the latter, after stating 
that he had made an investigation into 
McBoyle’s character. Upon cross-exami- 
nation, he was asked whether or not, 





business in such State, and was therefore discriminator: 
Wachovia Bank.& Trust Co. v. Peoples Bank of Darlington et al. (S. Car. Sup. 





Tex., that Lacey started from Ottawa|cle not designed for running on rails.” | 
The omission to definitely mention air- | 
planes requires a construction that they 
were not included. 

Furthermore, 
running on rails, the meaning of the act 
is clarified. These words indicate it was 
meant to be confined to vehicles that 


reasonable view that airplanes fall within 
the description of self-propelled vehicles 
that do not run on rails? 
is its own answer. 


Indictment Said to 
Charge No Offense 


as to other banks.— | MitcHef?, 


Dockery 


by excepting vehicles 





circumstances: 


The question | that bank, 


& Horiseck and 

& SHaw for 
| SAMUEL Want for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 

Aug. 27, 1930 

CoTHRAN, J.—The petitioner, a for- 
warding bank, claims priority in the dis- 
tribution of the assets of a bank in the 
hands of a receiver, under the following 


tain customers of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., 


consisted of checks drawn by depositors 
of the Peoples Bank of Darlington, upon 
and were mailed by the 
Wachovia Bank directly to the Peoples 
Bank for collection and remittance. The 19 
Peoples Bank charged the amounts of 
the checks to the res 


HITLOCK, 
appellant; 


liable therefor: 


! trust fund—Lien,—All items sent 


A few days before Oct. 27, 1928, cer- | whether located within or without the State 
of South Carolina, to a bank in South Cara- 
lina for collection, are hereby declared to — 


Section 4. 


tive depositors, Statute Is Analyzed 


bank.upon which such instrument is 4d: 
or at which it is payable, its draft upon 
other bank, and the failure of such p 
bank, because of its insolvency or 
default, to account for the proceeds thi 
of, shall not render the forwarding 
4 Provided, however, 
forwarding bank shall have used due 
gence in other respects in connection 
the collection of such instrument. . 
Section 2. Items sent for collection a 


Section 3. All acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
: This act shall become effec- 
tive upon its approval by the Governor. 
ApHreved the 26th dag of April, A. D. 








































uch in 


ment for collection directly to the bank. a | 


it is, 


negli 


3 


by a bank, 





-The act is exceedingly carelessly 
drawn. The title purports to “define the 
liability” of certain banks; the body of 
the act purports to relieve them of a 
tiabitity that thorptetere om The 
itle refers only to forwarding a 


which was the property of the United 
States Aircraft Corporation and which 
had theretofore been stolen; and that | 
—- then and there knew it had been 
stolen. 


Incriminating Facts 
































































ithrough such investigation, he had 
learned of specific charges or reports 
coneerning McBoyle. Objection to this 
line of cross-examination was overruled. 
Counsel for McBoyle contend that such 
ruling was error. It is within the dis- 


and remitted to the Wachovia Bank, a 
Cashier’s check for $507.60, drawn upon 
the National Park Bank of New York. 
At that time the Peoples Bank had on 
deposit in the New York bank, more than 
enough to pay the Cashier’s check. 


The rule of ejusdem generis has spe- 
cial application to this statute. General 
words following a particular designation 
are usually presumed to be restricted so 
as to include only things or persons of 
the same kind, class, or nature, unless 


CURRENT LAW 


e 





i i isi cretion of the trial court to permit &| there is a clear manifestation of a con-| On Oct. 29, 1928, the Peoples Bank | that is banks which may have 
As Outlined in Court Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts witness, as to reputation, to be asked | toy purpose. 25 R. C. L. pp. 996-7.| closed its doors, which edieeemeatiice was | ftom customers, checks, notes or other 


negotiable instruments for collection or 
| deposit, and limits its application to 
“banks doing business in this State. 
Section 1 of the act still refers to for- 
warding banks, and permits them to do 
what they were not. theretofore per- 
mitted to do, to forward the item for 
collection directly to the bank upon which 
it was drawn; it further purports to re- 
lieve the forwarding bank from ion 
in the event that the collecting 
should accept, in payment of the item, 
the check of the drawee bank upon some’ 
other bank and by reason of its insol- 
vency a loss should ensue, ; 
It is difficult to say whether this loss 
may have been attributable to the col- 


upon cross-examination as to particular 
charges against or reports concerning the 
person whose reputation is under investi- 
| gation. 

Such evidence is admissible to test the 
knowledge and credibility of the witness, 
but not as substantive evidence against 
the defendant. - White v. State, 11 Ala. 
| 92, 21 Sou. 330; Smith v. State, 103/Ala. 
57, 15 Sou. 866, 871; McCreary v. Com- 
monwealth, 158 Ky, 612, 165 S. W. 981; 
People v. Gordon, 103 Cal. 568, 37 Pac. 
534-535. We do not think the court 
abused its discretion in the instant case. 

During the course of the cross-exami- 
nation of McBoyle, he was interrgoated 
by counsel for the Government concern- 


The evidence of the Government estab- 
lished the following facts: During the 
year 1926, McBoyle operated a commer- | 
cial airport at Galena, Ill. On July 2, 
1926, McBoyle hired A. J. Lacey as an 
aviator for a period of six moaths. In| 
October, 1926, McBoyle induced Lacey 
to go to the field of the Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at Ottawa, IIl., and steal such Waco 
airplane from the Aircraft Corporation. 
Lacey went to Ottawa, stole the airplane | 
and flew it to Galena, arriving there 
Oct. 6. McBoyle inquired of Lacey if | 
any one knew the latter had taken the 
airplane at Ottawa. Lacey replied in 
the negative. Thereupon, McBoyle 
changed the serial number to No. 249. | 





received by the New York Bank before 
the presentation of the Cashier’s check; 
they accordingly refused payment of the 


The general description in this statute 
jrefers to vehicles of the same general 
class as those enumerated. | , 
We ‘may assume an airplane is a/check. The Wachovia Bank filed its 
vehicle, in being a means of transporta- | claim with the receiver of the Peoples 
tion. And it has ics own motive power. | Bank, claiming preference in the distri- 
But is an airplane classified generally | bution of the : ssets of the insolvent bank. 
with “an automobile, automobile truck,|The receiver declined to recognize the 
automobile wagon, or motorcycle?” Are | claim as a preferred one, and paid to the 
airplanes regarded as other types of auto- | Wachovia Bank its regular pro rata. 
mobiles and the, like? A moment’s re-| The Wachovia Bank then intervened in 
flection demonstrates the contrary. the main cause, and moved for an order 
Counsel for appellant have referred us | recognizing its claim to preference. The 
|to the debates in Congress when the act | receiver filed a return to the petition and 
was pending as persuasive of an inter-| the matter was referred to the Master 
pretation in his favor. (House, Cong.|of Darlington County. He filed a report 
Rec., vol, 58, part 6, pp. 5470 to 5478; | disallowing the claim to preference and 


Attachment—Grounds—Injury to property in State—Action for fraud inducing 
exchange of property in other State for land in State— 

An action for damages sustained by reason of fraudulent representations by 
which plaintiff had been induced to exchange property in Minnesota, while a 
resident of such State, for farm land in California, in which it was alleged that 
the plaintiff, without knowledge of the fraud, moved to California, took posses- 
sion of the farm and expended $9,500 in improving the property, was an action 
for “injury to property in this State” within the meaning of the California At- 
tachment Statute, since damages caused by fraud and deceit constitute an injury 
to property, and there was an injury to property within the State of California, 
either on the theory that the injury consisted of the diminution of funds pre- 
viously banked in such State and expended for the improvements or on the 
theory that injury consisted of the depreciation in the value of the improvements 
after becoming attached. 


Ponsondy et al. v. Sacramento Suburban Fruit Lands Co. et al.; Calif. Sup. 

















and painted it over in order to conceal| Ct., No. 43831, Aug. 28, 1930. ing matters that indicated he mpy have|g lecting bank, the drawee bank, the 
: ’ g ; wave | Senate, Id., vol. 58, part 7, pp. 6433 to| the matt e on to be heard by his & & rawee bank, oF 

the alteration. re A g been connected, either directly or indi- | §435.)’ The proceedings are not permis-| honor. Jelee Denais wae snangtions to | bank upon which the drawee may have 

McBoyle and Lacey serviced the air-| Constitutional law—Departments of Government—Judicial functions—Effect of rectly, with other offenses—a stolen auto- sible aids, apart from the journals or|the Master’s report. He filed a decree drawn, It appears to be all in favor of 

plane and supplied it with gas and oil.| war on treaty obligations— . mobile, another airplane stolen by Lacey, | committee reports. But they may be re- confirming the Master’s report, and from the forwarding bank unless it may have 

McBoyle gave Lacey $150 for expense The effect of war on treaty obligations is a judicial question for the courts, | and some transactions concerning intoxi- | ferred to as showing the history of the|it the Wachovia Bank has appealed to | been guilty of some other act of i. 


cating liquor. period. Sander Oil Company v. United 
i States, 221 U. S. 1. e discussions 0 
Prior Judgment the proposed measure are enlightening 
Is Affirmed |in this case from a historic standpoint, 
These matters would have been im-|in showing that the theft of automobiles 


| material and improper but for the fact | was so prevalent over the land as to call 
for punitive restraint, but airplanes were 


'that they were first injected into the 1 
never even mentioned. 


Boy!) the 
oe eee te en ee It is familiar knowledge that the theft 


ross-examination of Lacey and in the i f 
direct examination of McBoyle. Having | of automobiles had then become a public 
menace, but that airplanes had been’ 


th ubjects, McBoyle can- ; s | 

mage te. ag dee counsel ie the | rarely stolen if at all, and it is a most 
Government inquired concerning them in a — ee haga fad 
i inati Boyle. State | prevailing mischi so . 
ide ereupennuiaeinn OE. rected is an aid in the construction of 


v. Ritter, —— W. 606, 

608; Olive v. State, —— Neb. ——, 7|a statute. 25 R. C. L. 1016. f 

N. W. 452; State v. Mott, 72 Mont. 306,! I am constrained to hold that airplanes 

| 283 Pac. 602, 604; 40 Cyc. 2496. | were not meant by the act to be em- 
Counsel for McBoyle contend that the | braced in the designation of motor vehi- 

‘court erred in admitting, over objection, | cles, and that the indictment charged no 

copies of the telegrams which passed | Offense against the defendant. 


this Court. 


Measure Quoted 
In Full Text 


The petitioner is claiming priority un- 
der the act of 1927, 35 Stat. 369 which is 
in full as follows: 

An act to define the liability of banks 
doing business in this State when receiv- 
ing for collection any check, note or other 
negotiable instrument. 

Section 1. Rights of banks in forward- 
ing items for collection—Previso—Be it 
enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina: Any bank, banker 
or trust compahy hereinafter called bank, 
organized under the laws of, or doing busi- 
ness in this State, receiving for collection 
or deposit any check note or other negoti- 
able instrument drawn upon or payable at 
any other bank, located in another city or | 
town, whether within or without this State, 


money and instructed Lacey to fly the 
airplane to Amarillo, Tex., and there 
lease an airport for them to operate dur- | 
ing the Winter months. McBoyle ar-| 
ranged with Lacey to communicate with | 
him en route by telegraphic code under 
the name of Pat Sullivan. Lacey left 

| McBoyle’s airport at Galena, IIl., on Oct. 
6 and flew the airplane to Guymon, Okla., 

, stopping en route at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Garden City, Kans. 

At Guymon, they communicated with 
each other by telegraph and McBoyle 
instructed Lacey to sell or store the 
stolen airplane and come back to Galena. 

hereupon, Lacey returned to Galena. | 
McBoyle then gave Lacey $250 for ex- 
penses and instructed Lacey to take an 
airplane of the same kind and make be- 
longing to McBoyle back to Guymon and | 
substitute it for the stolen airplane. The 


gene in connection with the 
t practically makes the collecting bank 
selected by the forwarding bank, and the 
drawee bank, the agents of the original 
depositor for collection, relieving the for- 
warding bank all along the line. Why 
these extraordinary privileges should be 
accorded only to banks incorporated or 
doing business in this State can not be 
comprehended. 
Act Called Objectionable 


The act then, in section 2, to 
create the right, which is not at all indi- 
cated in the title, of the forwarding bank 
to treat the items which it Sar 
sent for collection, as a trust fund. in , 
hands of the collecting bank with a prior 
lien on the unassigned assets of the col- 
lecting bank. This right is extended to 


[Continued on Page 8, Column &.] 


not a question for the executive department, although great weight will be 
attached to the construction of a treaty by the executive department. 

Richmers Rhederei Aktiengesellschaft v. United States; D. C. So. N. Y., No. 
39-156, July 17, 1930. ‘ 





Customs duties—Reciprocity—Statutes as to “Prussian” vessels not enforceable 
after fermation of German Empire— 


Sections 4229 and 4230 of the United States Revised Statutes, which provided 
that no higher rate of duties should be imposed on “vessels of Prussia” than 
were payable on vessels of the United States, are no longer in force, since after 
the formation of the German Empire there have been no “Prussian” vessels, and 
the statutes cannot be enlarged beyond their terms to apply to all German 
vessels and cannot be applied to the vessels of some of the constituent States 
and not to the vessels of the other States of the German Reich. 

Richmers Rhederei Aktiengesellschaft v. United States; D. C. So. N. Y., No. 
89-156, July 17, 1930. 





oO. ——, 231.8. 








Customs duties—Tonnage duties imposed on foreign vessels—Repeal of 


statutes— 
















purpose was to deceive the officers when 
they found the Waco plane at Guymon. 
Lacey started back to Guymon with the 
second airplane but crashed near Inman, 
Kans. Thereupon, Lacey returned to 
Galena and continued to work for Mc- 
Boyle until the following December. 


Definitions Given 
For ‘Motor-Vehicle’ 


McBoyle denied all of the facts incrimi- | 
nating him except the sending and re- | 
ceiving of the telegrams. He testified 
that the telegrams did not refer to the 
airplane but to liquer which Lacey was | 
supposed to have had in his possession | 
in the airplane. 

The primary question is whether an | 
airplane comes within the purview of the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. This | 
act defines the term “motor vehicle,” as 
follows: ; 

“The term ‘motér vehicle’ when used | 
in this section shall include an automo- 
bile, automobile truck, automobile wagon, | 
motorcycle, or any other self-propelled 
vehicle not designed for running on 
rails.” 

Counsel for McBoyle contend that the 
word “vehicle” includes only conveyances 
that travel on the ground; that an air- 
plane is not a vehicle but a ship; and 
that, under the doctrine of ejusdem 
generis, the phrase “any other self-pro- 
pelled vehicle” cannot be construed to 
include an: airplane. 

The Century dictionary gives the deri- 
vation of the word “vehicle” as fellows: | 
“F, Vehicule, L. Vehiculum,” meaning a | 
“conveyance, carriage, ship.” It defines 
the word as, “Any receptacle, or means | 
of transport, in which something is car- 
ried or conveyed, or travels.” (Italics 
ours.) 

It will be noted that the Latin word 
“vehiculum” means a, ship as well as a 
carriage. 

Webster defines the word “vehicle” as 
follows: 

“(1) That in or on which any person 
or thing is or may be carried, esp. on 
land, as a coach, wagon, car, bicycle, 
ete.; a means of conveyance. | 

“(2) That which is used as the instru- 
ment of conveyance or communication.” 


Definition oj Words 
Construed by Court 


Corpus Juris, Vol. 42, page 609, Sec. 1, 
defines a motor vehicle, as follows: 

“A ‘motor vehicle’ is a vehicle operated | 
by a power developed within itself and 
used for the purpose of carrying passen- 
gers or materials; and gs the term-is 
used in the different statutes regulating 
such vehicles, it is generally defined as 
including all vehicles propelled by any 
power other than muscular power, except 
traction engines, road rollers, and such 
motor vehicles as run only upon rails 
or tracks.” 

Both the derivation and the definition 
of the word “vehicle” indicate that it is 
sufficiently broad to include any means 
or device by which persons or things are 
carried or transported, and it is not 
limited to instrumentalities used for 
traveling on land, although the latter 
may be the limited or special meaning 
of the word. We do not think it would 
be inaccurate to say that a ship or vessel 
is a vehicl® of commerce. 

An airplane is self-propelled, by means 
of a gasoline motor. It is designed to 
carry passengers and freight from place 
to place. It runs partly on the ground |’ 
but principally in the air. It furnishes 
a rapid means for transportation of 
persons and comparatively light articles 
of freight and express. It therefore 
serves the same general purpose as an 
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Sections 4219 and 4225 of the United States Revised Statutes, in so far as 


between McBoyle and Lacey while the 





they imposed a tonnage duty of 50 cents per ton on foreign vessels, were not 
repealed by section 36 of the Payne-Aldridge Tariff Act of 1909, which imposed 
a tonnage duty of 2 cents per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate 10 cents per 
ton in any one year, on all vessels from any foreign port in designated countries, 
since such section 36 adopted with some changes the geographical distinction 
between nearby ports and others announced in the Shipping Acts of 1884 and 
1886 and applied to all vessels irrespective of nationality of ownership, and since 
its elimination\of reciprocity made it complementary to, rather than inconsistent 
with, the discriminatory provisions of such sections 4219 and 4225. 

Richmers Rhederei Aktiengesellschaft v. United States; D. C. So. N. Y., No. 
39-156, July 17, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile liability—Avoidance of liability —Collusion—Estoppel— 

An automobile liability insurance company could not avoid liability to an insured 
automobile owner after his payment of a judgment against him, on the ground 
that he had failed to cooperate with the insurance company in the defense of 
the action by the injured party, had been guilty of collusion and had voluntarily 
assumed responsibility and had admitted liability without notice to the company, 
where it had knowledge of the facts on which it relied before the close of the 
trial of the case against the insured and had filed a motion for a new trial with- 
out the right, on the part of the insured, to defend or settle the action in his 
own way, and had not repudiated liakility until sued by insured. 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Ins. Co. v. McGillis; C. C. A. 10, No. 244, 
Sept. 2, 1930. e 





Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Avoidauce of. liability—Concealment 
of information in making written report—Admissibility of fault following 
accident— 

The failure of an automobile owner to state, in his written report to his lia- 
bility insurance company following an accident in which the occupant of the 
automobile was injured while the car was being driven by such occupant’s hus- 
band; that he admitted to such husband that it was his “fault,” did not relieve 
the insurance company from liability on the ground that he had concealed 
information, where the statement to the husband was made for the purpose of 
consoling him at a time when he was hysterical, and there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the owner omitted reference ‘thereto in his report for the purpose of 
concealing what occuyred. 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Ins. Co. v. McGillis; C. C. A. 10, No. 244, 
Sept. 2, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile liability—Avoidance of liability—Insurance testimony as 
to insurance— 
In an aciion on an automobile liability policy following the insured’s payment 


of a judgmeht against him, the insured’s testimony that he was protected by | 


insurance, during the action against him by the injured party, in violation of 
the insurance company’s instructions not to divulge such information while on 
the stand, was no defense, where the fact was brought out on cross-examination 
and there was no objection to the question. * 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass ‘Ins. Co. v. McGillis; C. C. A. 10, No. 244, 
Sept. 2, 1930. 





Payment—Note—Judgment—Automobile liabiiity insurance— : 
An automobile liability insurance company could not avoid liability to an in- 
sured automobile owner after the rendition of a judgment against the owner 
in favor of the injured party and the execution by the owner to the injured party 
of a note, secured by collateral, for the amount of the judgment, on the ground 
that the insured had not paid the judgment, where the evidence showed that the | 
insured was able to pay the note. 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Ins. Co. v. McGillis; C. C. A. 10, No. 244, 
Sept. 2, 1930. / 





Prohibition—Searches and seizures—Unreasonable seizure by State officer—Use 
of evidence in Federal -prosecution— 

Evidence which was obtained by a State officer during an unreasonable search 
and seizure and was immediately turned over to, and adopted by, the Federal 
Prohibition Department, could be used in a Federal prosecution, where the Fed- 


| Ohio through the filing by the company 


latter was at Guymon. | 
mitted sending and receiving the tele- 
grams and admitted the correctness of 
some of the copies. Lacey identified 
copies of the telegrams and stated that 
| they were sent and received by him. 

| The telegraph operator at Guymon 
testified that he furnished copies of the 
telegrams to the United States Attorney 
yand that the originals had been de- 
stroyed. A sufficient foundation was laid 
|for the admission of the copies and the 
evidence was material. 

After the verdict, McBoyle filed a mo- 
tion in arrest of judgment and for a new 
trial. Counsel for McBoyle cchtend that 
the court erred in denying these motions. 
Matters presented by these motions were 
addressed to the discretion of the trial 
court. We have examined the record and 
are convinced that the trial court did 
not abuse its discretion in denying such 
motions. 

A ruling on a motion for a new trial 
will not be disturbed on appeal, in the 
absence of an abuse of discretion. Gib- | 
son v. Luther (C. C. A. 8), 196 Fed. 203, 
; 206; Hamilton & Sons Co. v. Moss-Jellico 
C. Co. (C. C. A. 6), 271 Fed 237, 238; 
Capital Traction Co. v. Sneed, 26 Fed. 
(2d) 296, 301; Detroit United Ry. Co. v. 
| Craven (C. C. A. 6), 18 Fed. (2d) 352. 
| The judgment is therefore affirmed. 

Dissenting Opinion 

CoTTERAL, Circuit Judge, dissenting.— 
I feel bound to dissent on the ground 
that the Motor Vehicle Act should not be 
| construed as relating to the transporta- 
| tion of airplanes. 
| A prevailing rule is that a penal stat- 
ute is to be construed strictly against 
an offender and it must state clearly the 
| persons and acts denounced. 25 R. C. L. 
|pp. 1081-2-3-4; Anamoose v. United 
| States, 206 Fed, 874. 

It would have been a simple matter 
in enacting the statute to insert as de- 
| seriptive words, airplanes, aircraft, or 
|flying machines. If they had been in 
| the legislative mind, the language would 
|not have been expressed in such uncer- 
| tainty as “any other self-propelled vehi- 


Gas Rate Case in Ohio | 


Again Before High Court 
State of Ohio: | 

Columbus, Sept. 12. 
The Logan Gas Company rate case, | 
which has been before the Public Util- 
ities Commission and in the courts since 
1924, is again in the Supreme Court of 




















of a petition in error on the Commis- 
sion’s recent valuation figure. 

The company contends the Commis- 
sion erred in fixing the value of the 





eral agents did not participate in the search and seizure, and had no agreement 
with the State officer prior to the search. 
United States . Murphy; D.C. D. N. J., No. J-156, Sept. 4, 1930. 





Treaties—Tonnage duties—Reciprocity—Effect of World War— i 

German vessels were entitled to equality of tonnage and duties under reci- 
procity treaties with Germany between the resumption of trade relations and 
the taking effect wf the peace treaty, since the war with Germany did not 
abrogate the treaties but merely suspended the provisions until the resumption 
of trade relations. 

Richmers Rhederei Aktiengesellschaft v. United States; D. C. So. N. Y., No. 
89-156, July 17, 1930. 





Treaties—Obligations accepted by successor State— 

The obligations of a State under a treaty are deemed to be accepted by a 
successor State. ‘ 

Richmers Rhederei Aktiengesellschaft v. United States; D. C. So. N. Y., No. 
89-156, July 17, 1930. 

Sumntary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of, ‘Index and Summary—Federal and State. Court De X 
\ 


company’s leaseholds “having producing 
as wells drilled thereon from which gas 
s being furnished the public.” On these 
leaseholds, known as the Class No, 1 
holdings, the company, claims a true 
valuation of $1,873,407.62. Originally, 
the Commission fixed the value at $7,- 
880, but’ the Supreme Court last Decem- 
ber issued a mandate to the Commission 
to determine the actual value of the 
leaseholds. 

In lieu of such a value, the company 
contends, the Commission on July 22, 
1930, “arbitrarily adopted $850,000” as 
the value of Class No. 1 holdings. The 
court already has upheld the Commis- 
sion in the other items of valuation. 

The valuation is being fixed as a rate 
basis, the company having filed a new 
schedule early in 1924 and having mean- 
while collected the advanced rates under 
bond. _ . ‘ i atk 
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Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 
Service for the Patent Bar 


The United: States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 
Patents Quarterly: 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition cases. 


Full and complete text of all important 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the ‘United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


‘ 














Decisions, in full text, of patent, trade 
mark, copyright and unfair competition 
cases in United States District Courts. 


Full text of all decisions of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, including trade 
mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 
fice Gazette or any other publication —-neleg 
the only report that gives complete text 
all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


Full text report of all patent, trade mark 
and copyright decisions of the United States 
Court of Claims. 


The United States Patents Quarterly 
makes a decided advance in service to the 
patent bar. 
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“Ca 


te be and Diyidends From Policy 
_ Adjudged Taxable to Beneficiary 
a ms of Contract Held Not to Make Payments 


Nonassessable Under Provision Exempt- 
ing Receipt of Insurance Principal 
Interest and dividends received by the 


ia of a life insurance policy 
‘sf the Board of Tax} 


‘taxable income, 


Appeals has held. 


The law provides that receipt of the 
ipal sum on an insurance policy 

s not constitute taxable income, the | 
‘opinion explained. Under the terms of | 
‘the policy the insurance company was 
d to retain such —. sum 

to the beneficiary only the in- 

inet The taxpayer’s 
contention that this made the interest 
‘and dividends as much a part of the 
s of the policy as the principal 

sum should not be sustained, the Board 


‘terest and dividends. 


ruled. 


EpitH M. KINNEAR 


v. 
CGoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 38158. 
Frep S. Houston for the taxpayer; 

Hartrorp ALLEN for the Commissioner. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 
’ Sept. 9, 1930 

In this proceeding the petitioner seeks 
a redetermination of her income tax lia- 
bility for the calendar year 1926, for 
which year the respondent has deter- 
mined a deficiency in the amount of 
$121.92. 

The petitioner alleges that the re- 
spondent erred in including in gross in- 
come for the year 1926 the sum of $2,454 
received by her from the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Terms of Policy 
Contract Shown 

The petitioner is the surviving widow 
of James W. Kinnear, who died on Sept. 
8, 1922. On Feb. 1, 1919, the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company is- 
sued to the decedent two life insurance 
policies wherein in each it agreed as fol- 
lows: “Upon receipt of due proof of the 
death of the insured to pay unto such 
beneficiaries as may hereafter be desig- 


nat: ! under this contract, if any, the) 


sum of $25,000.” Thése policies, among 
other provisions, contained Option A, 
which reads as follows: 

“To have the whole or any part not 
less than $1,000 of the net. proceeds of 
this policy at the death of the insured 
retained by the company until the death 
of the last surviving beneficiary or con- 
tingent beneficiary, the company in the 
meantime to pay interest thereon annu- 
ally at the rate of 3 per cent of the 
amount so retained, the first payment 
heing due one year after the death of 
the insured. At the time any interest 
payment becomes due, the beneficiary, 
provided the company shall not have 
been specifically directed to the contrary 
by. the insured, shall have the right, upon 
due surrender of this policy, to with- 
draw the amount so retained.” 

Each policy also contained a clause 
reading: 

“All payments under Option ‘A’ will be 
increased by such annual dividends as 
may be apportioned by the company.” 

At the time of the death of the insured, 
the following endorsements were on the 
policies: 


“Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 28, 1919. By, 


uest of the insured, Edith M. Kinnear, 
wife, is hereby named as beneficiary in 
this policy, Jeanette, Esther and James 
W. Kinnear Jr., children, the survivors 
or survivor, are named as contingent ben- 
fieiaries, share and share alike; pro- 
ided, however, that in event of the death 
of any of the said contingent beneficia- 
ies, leaving children surviving, then and 
in that case, such share or shares shall 
Ibe paid to their surviving children, if 
ny (per stirpes) jointly the survivors 
or survivor of them. The above is sub- 
ject to the right of the insured to change 
he beneficiary or contingent beneficia- 
ies. E. D. Jones, Asst. Secretary. 
“Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 28, 1919. By 
request of the insured, settlement of the 
full proceeds of this policy shall be .aade 
ith Edith M. Kinnear, the beneficiary, 


ompromise Sought 
In Suit on ‘Gas’ Tax 


Nebraska Case Involves Tax on 
Interstate Aviation Fuel 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 12. 

“I do not see how the State can defend 
he suit instituted by the Boeing Air 
Transport Company against myself and 
State Treasurer W. M. Stebbins,” Attor- 
ney General C. A. Sorensen recently said. 
‘The company asks for an injunction 
gainst the two State officials to prevent 
ollection of the tax on gasoline used in 
ts airplanes engaged in interstate busi- 
ess. The suit was filed in the District 

purt of Lancaster County at Lincoln. 

he district judge has overruled the 
State’s demurrer. My office and attor- 

vs for the air transport company are 
ow negotiating for a decrease to be 
greed upon by stipulation.” 

Attorney General Sorensen said the 
Wederal District Court for the Western 
District of Oklahoma recently held that 
he gasoline tax may not be imposed in 

8 case of planes traveling in interstate 
emmerce and that the court had gone 
urther and held that when intrastate 
usiness was so commingled with inter- 
tate business that the two could not be 

parated no tax could be imposed at all. 

"We have also found that section 10 
fthe State law enacted in 1925 has not 
inee been amended,” said Attorney Gen- 
ml Sorensen, “and that section provides 
is follows: ‘No provision of this act 
all apply or be construed to apply to 
or interstate commerce, except 
a so far as the same may be permitted 
mder the provisions of the Constitution 
nd laws of the United States.’ The 


ore! 


laintiff company, I understand, is able | 


0 se te its intrastate business and 
willing and is paying the State tax 
n all gasoline imported into the State 
r use within the State. 
“Interstate bus companies, I am in- 
rmed, are paying on all gasoline they 
rt into the State for their use.” 


tish ( Columbia Crops Good 


he annual crop report shows that 
rricultural production in British Colum- 
im for the year 1929 totalled $62,632,890, 
sing an increase of $3,968,647 over 
A summary attributes some of the 
se to high prices, though in volume 
€ production there were increases in 
: mches. (Department of Com- 


reer 


Oe 


2166) 


Index and File Cards, 


principal sum was to be paid to other 
to petitioner is properly includable in 


| 

in accordance with the provisions of Op- | 
tion A, payable monthly, without privi- | 
lege of revocation or surrender. Settle- 
| ment shall be made in the same manner 
| with Jeannette, Esther and James W. 
Kinnear Jr., the contingent beneficiaries, | 
| withholding from them the privilege of | 
revocation or surrender, excepting that | 
in event of the death of the said benefi- | 
leiary, then Jeanette and James W. 
Kinnear Jr., shall have the privilege of | 
jrevocation or surrender as to their re- 
| spective shares after attaining the age | 
| of 40 years, respectively. The surviving | 
'children, if any, of Jeanette, Esther or 
| James W. Kinnear Jr., shall receive in| 
|one sum such share or shares of the} 
principal amount then retained by. the | 
company on account of this policy ‘as | 
would be payable to the deceased parent, 
\if living. E. D. Jones, Asst. Secretary.” | 

After the receipt of the proof of death 
of the insured, the insurance company 
|commenced paying to the petitioner as 
| beneficiary under the policies monthly 
| installments under Option A. The amount 
| thus received by the petitioner in 1926 
|was $2,454. 
| Opinion 

BLAcK.—The question involved in this, 
proceeding is how to treat for income tax 
| purposes the $2,454 received by the pe- 
tioner in 1926 from the Northwestern 
| Mutual Life Insurance Company, as in- 
|terest and dividends on the two life in- 
| surance policies described in our findings 
|of fact. 


| Provision of Statute 
| Claimed Inapplicable 


| Section 213 (b) (1) of the Revenue Act | 
| of 1926 reads as follows: 

The term gross income ydoes not include 
the following items which shall be exempt 
from taxation under this title: (1) amounts 
‘received under a life insurance contract 
| paid by reason of the death of the insured, 
| whether’ in a single sum or in installments 
(but if such amounts are held by the in-| 
|surer under an agreement to pay interest 
\thereon, the interest payments shall be 
included in gross income). ‘ ; 

Counsel for petitioner in his brief con- 
|tends that the agreement to pay interest 
|and dividends referred to in the forego- 
ing language of the statute contemplates | 
a situation where the beneficiary volun- | 
i\tarily leaves the proceeds of life insur- | 
ance policies with the company and re- 
ceives interest thereon, but does not con- | 


13, 1930." 


Docket Nos. 22477, 22485, 22484 
22482. 4 

1. ‘Two partnerships engaged in 
business as insurance brokers organ- 
ized a corporation the stock of which 
was paid in and held by the individ- 
ual partners. The partnerships and 
individual partners agreed to turn 
over to the corporation all orders for 
insurance, together with all premium 
payments or other payments from 
which a commission was due, and the 
partnerships guaranteed all collec- 
tions to the corporation. The cor- 
poration agreed to pay to each part- 
nership monthly the proportion of a 
fixed sum which the net earnings of 
each partnership for the preceding 
calendar year bore to the net earn- 
ings of the corporation for such year, 
and any surplus ordered by the cor- 
poration to be distributed was to be 
distributed annually, on a specified 
date, in the same proportion. The 
corporate income was derived en- 
tirely from the two partnerships and 
its expenditures consisted of rent 
and clerical and office expense. No 
dividends were declared and no dis- 
tributions were made except those 
provided for in the agreement. In 
its return the corporation deducted 
the total fixed monthly payments 
made during the taxable year, as of- 
ficers’ salaries, although no salaries 
were authorized or drawn. Held, 
the fixed monthly payments were 





Use Abroad Hel 


template a situation where the insured | 
by direction prior to his death has in- 
structed the insurance company to re- 
tain principal amount of the policy and 
pay to the beneficiary only the interest , 
and dividends, without privilege of re- the action of the collector of customs in 
vocation or surrender on the part of the | assessing duty at the rate of 45 per 
beneficiary. It was contended by coun-| cent ad valorem, under paragraph 369 of 
sel for petitioner that the amount of in- the Tariff Act of 1922, on the cost of 
terest and dividends received by the pe- Certain repairs made to an automobile 
titioner on those insurance policies dur- while in France, has just been sustained 
ing the taxable year was as much a part by the United States Customs Court here. 
of the proceeds of the policies as the The action was brought in the name of 
principal sum stated therein, and are | Hawley & Letzerich, of Galveston, Tex. 
|therefore exempt from inclusion in gross Chief Justice Fischer upholds the con- 
income. We do not agree to this inter- | tention of the claimants that “such re- 


eo nd <a tak sneuten | therefore excluded from duty by the au- 
which finally became the Revenue Act | thority of the Customs Regulations of 
: '1920, article 441.” In granting this 


of 1926, contained the following provi- claim, Judge Fischer writes: 


| sion: ; ; = | “TT. D. 43465, referred to in the stipu- 
The term gross income does not include ation (that the cost of the repairs to this 
the following items which shall be exempt foreign duty paid automobile on its re- 


from taxation under this title—(1) amounts 
receive under a life insurance contract 
State Banking Act 
Held to Discriminate 


paid by reason of the death of the insured 
whether in a single sum or in installments. 

After the bill had passed the House 
of Representatives, the provision above | 
joeterees to was amended in the Senate 
by adding: . ee _ 
(but if such amounts are held by the in- Certain Liability Exemptions 


surer under an agreement to pay interest | ao vals , 
thereon, the interest payments shall be in- Said to Invalidate Law 


cluded in gross income). 

The foregoing amendment was agreed} 
to in conference and the provision be- 
came the law in the language set forth 
in the beginning of our opinion herein. 


|Report of Senate 
|\Committee Quoted 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
all forwarding banks, whether 
within or without the State. 
| It seems impossible to constitute a 
| trust out of the items forwarded for col- 
lection, for that would extend to all items 
whether collected or not. What the law- 
: : | makers evidently intended to create was 

As throwing light om what Congress| a trust upon the proceeds of the collected 
had in mind when it used the language—! items. 
|“(but if such amounts are held by the! The act is objectionable, from a con- 
insurer under an agreement to pay in-| stitutional point of view. 
terest thereon, the interest payments 1. In making, in section 1, a discrimina- 
shall be included in gross income),” we} tion against banks not incorporated or 
quote from the report of the Senate Fi- doing business in this State; 
nance Committee, Report No. 52, to ac- 2. In attempting to create a trust in 
company H. R. 1. On page 20 of said|fayor of banks foreign and domestic 
report, we find the following: where such right is not indicated in the 
Proceeds of Life-insurance title, either in reference to the right 
Section 213 (b) (1): Under existing law,| created or in reference to banks not in- 
the proceeds of life-insurance policies, corporated in this State or doing busi- 
“paid apts Se Genih ot the insured are | ness here. 
exempt. e ouse bill, in order to re- * . s ; 
vent ar interpretation which would Porat But assuming the constitutionality of 
|the exemption in the case of installment | the act, for the reasons stated by the 
payments, amended this provision so that|Master and the Circuit Judge, it was 
proceeds “paid by reason of the death” of|not intended to cover a case like the 
the insured would he exempt. In order! present. 
to prevent an exemption of earnings, where The judgment of this court is that the 
the amount payable under the policy is decree of his honor Judge Dennis be af- 
placed in trust, upon the death of the in- firmed. 
BLEASE, STABLER and CARTER, JJ. and 


sured, and the earnings thereon paid, the 
Committee amendment provides specifically : 
: n|C. T. GRAYDON, A. A. J., concur. 


located 


Policies 


that such payments shall be included in 
gross income, * * * 

To the same effect is the statement 
accompanying the Conference Report to , 
the House of Representatives, submitted 
Feb. 22, 1926, to accompany H. R. 1.| 
On page 33 of that statement is found 
the following language: 

Amendment No. 17: Under existing law, 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
“paid upon the death” of the insured are 
exempt. The House bill, in order to pre- 
vent any interpretation which would deny 
the exemption in the case of installment 
payments, amended this provision so that 
proceeds “paid by reason of the death” 
of the insured would be exempt. In order 


Increase in Gasoline 
Tax Proposed in Alabama 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Sept 12. 
The immediate call of an extra session 
of the legislature to consider an increase 
of two cents a gallon in the gasoline tax 
is urged in a resolution just received by 
ithe State Highway Commission. The 
resolution which was. adopted by the 
Marion County Democratic executive 
committee asks that the increase be made 
to prevent an exemption of earnings where | effective for two years gly, the pro- 
the amount payable under the policy is|ceeds to be used for t, purpose of 
| placed in trust upon the death of the in-|matching Federal aid funas for highway 

|sured and the earnings thereon paid, the | construction. 

| Senate amendment nrewstes ,ppecifiealiy | The resolution also recommends that 

suc ayments sha e include | ; 9 . ; i j 
wane oe in| during the 2-year period the tax is levied, 
Payments Said to Be 
Part of Gross Income 


From a study of the language above, s > 
| cited, we conclude that it was clearly the | Gasoline Tax Conference 


|intent of Congress to include in gross Will Meet in Denver 
| income of the taxpayer earnings received 
State of Indiana: 


during the taxable year from a life in- 
|surance policy, where the amount pay- | Indianapolis, Sept 12. 
‘able under such life insurance policy has| The next annual meeting of the North 
been placed in trust by the insured tin-| American Gasoline Tax Conference will 
der an agreement that the earnings|be held at Denver, Colo., in September, 
thereon shall be paid to the beneficiary. | 1931, according to the Indiana Auditor of 
The $2,454 received by the petitioner | State, Archie N. Bobbitt, who was re- 
during the taxable year from the North- | elected president at the recent Toronto 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com-' session. 
pany appears to have been payments of| Other officers elected at Toronto, ac- 
that kind and we hold that respondent! cording to Mr. Bobbitt, were Leland K. 
did not err in‘including such amount in| Fishback, Indiana gasoline tax collector, 
gross income for the taxable year. | reelected executive secretary; E. D. Gra- 
Reviewed by the Board. ham of Oklahoma, secretary; J. C. Colton 
Judgment will be entered for the re-|of Illinois, treasurer; Henry F. Long of 
spondent. Massachusetts, councilor, 


| gasoline or motor oils. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of pther cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 12 


|Louis G. Rollo, Edward N. Wiley, Cc. 
Marshall Rogers, Robert M. Magill, 


Cost of Repairs to Automobile During 


-| Regulations Held to Exclude Expenditures Incidental to 
Use of Cars Taken to Foreign Countries for Touring 


New York, Sept. 12.—A protest against | 


| pairs were those incidental to use, and | 


the various counties and municipalities be | 
prohibited from levying any taxes on} 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


and filed for reference, 


| QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Gross income—Inclusions—Interest and dividends from life insurance policies— 

The petitioner was the beneficiary under certain insurance 
terms of which the insurer was annually to pay to her 3 per cent interest and 
apportioned dividends on the face value of' the policies, and on her death the, 


licies under the 


beneficiaries. Held that annual. payment 
gross income. Section 213(b)(1) revenue 


act of 1926—Kinnear v. Commissioner (B, T. A.)—V U. S. Daily 2166, Sept. 


clearly nét deductible as salaries of 
officers, but that, since they were in 
| fact expended by the corporation in 
| discharge of the legal obligation 
’ fixed by the contract, constituted an 
annual outlay payable as considera- 
tion for the gross income of the 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Specialized Data on Weather 


Published by 


Federal Agency 


W eather Bureau Maintains Series of Publications; News- 
papers Viewed as Important Medium 


with Communications. 


ACH of the foregoing-named groups 
of publications has been prepared 
with a definite purpose in view, 
although in several of them there is 
more or less, unavoidable overlapping. 
A discussion of each group follows: 
Class I. Weather maps and bul- 
letins serve to answer the question 





corporation, and bore no semblance 
to a dividend, they constituted or- 
dinary and necessary expenses paid 
in the,maintenance and operation of 
the corporation’s business. 

2. Quaere: Whether any surplus 
distributed at the end of the year 
would have been deductible? 

Turner Oil Company, Docket No. 24452. 
A gross understatement, such as is 
proved’ in this proceeding, is suffi- 
| cient to sustain the fraud penalty. 
|Gladys Billicke, Nancy de Roulet, Gladys 
| Billicke, as guardian for Carl A,| 
Billicke, a minor; Gladys Billicke, as 
guardian for A. Constant Billicke, a 
minor, Docket Nos, 28930, 28931,! 
28932, and 28933. 

The transactions in question were 
exchanges of property for stock from 
which no taxable gain was derived. 
mery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co., 
Docket No. 46178. | 

Amounts paid by petitioner to the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
in the taxable year on account of 
subscriptions and membership dues 
therein are deductible from gross in- 
come in such a year as ordinary and 
necessary expenses under the provi- 
sions of section 234(a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 


\E 





turn to the United States are such re- 
pairs as are within the meaning of the} 
amended Regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury contained in T. D. 43465, | 
and were incidental to its use while 
abroad), amended certain paragraphs of | 
article 441 of the Customs Regulations of 
1923, covering regulations controlling re- 
turned vehicles of foreign manufacture 
taken abroad for touring, and includes a | 
provision that ‘repairs incidental to use | 
| will not be subject to duty.’ 

“On the stipulated facts and in ac- 
;cordance with Customs Regulations we | 
jhold the cost of repairs involved herein 
not to be subject to duty, as alleged by 
| plaintiffs. The protest is therefore sus- 
tained and judgement order will issue | 
| accordingly.” 

(Protest 344295-G-2120) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Kansas—Proceedings of the Forty-Third 
Annual Convention of the Ladies of the | 
Grand Army of the Republic of the State | 
of Kansas, Topeka, 1930. 


Kansas—A List of Kansas Newspapers Re-+ 
ceived by the Kansas State Historical 
Society, William E. Connelley, Secretary, 
Topeka, 1930. 

Nevada—Biennial Report of the Public 
Service Commission of Nevada, Frank B. 
Warren, Secretary, Carson City, 1929. | 

New York—Ninth Annual Report of the} 
Jewish Board of Guardians and Twenty- 
Third Annual Report of Its Predecessor | 
the Jewish Protectory and Aid Society | 
of the State of New York, Mortimer, L. | 
Schiff, President, Albany, 1930. | 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries of the | 
State of Massachusetts, Public Document 
No. 104, Boston, 1929. 

Missouri—Official Manual of the State of 
Missouri, Charles U. Becker, Secretary | 
of State, Jefferson City, 1929-1930. ! 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of Mis-| 
sissippi, T. M. Henry, Insurance Com- | 
missioner, Jackson, 1926. 

Connecticut—Report of the Comptroller of | 
the State of Connecticut, Frederick M.| 
Salmon, Comptroller, Public Document 
No. 1, Hartford, 1925. 

Connecticut—Report of the Comptroller of 
the State of Connecticut, Frederick M. | 
Salmon, Comptroller, Public Document 

| No. 1, Hartford, 1928. 

| Connecticut—Sixty-third Annual Report of 
the Insurance Commissioner of, the State 
of Connecticut, Part II, Life, Accident, | 
Casualty, Fidelity, and Surety Companies, 
Public Document No, 17, Hartford, 1928. 

| Nevada—Opinions and Orders of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Nevada, Car- 
son City, 1927-1928. ' 

|New York—Forty-ninth Annual Report of 
| the State Department of Health of New 
| York—Legislative Document (1929) No. 

28, Albany, 1929. _- | 

| Mississippi—Biennial Report of the In-| 

| surance Department of the State of Mis- 
Sissippi, T. - Henry, Commissioner, 

Jackson, 1915-1917. 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the In-| 
surance Department of the State of Mis-| 
sissippi, T. M. Henry Commissioner, 
Jackson, 1921-1923, | 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


BREEE cen Boaters non osc 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage? from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 

| the card numbers, should be given. 

| Market for Industrial Machinery in British 

South Africa—Trade Information Bulletin 

No. 717. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 

tic Commerce, United States Department 

| of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26907 

| Zine Smelting From A Chemical and Ther- 

| modynamic Viewpoint—Bulletin 324, Bu- 
| vreau of Mines, United States Department 
of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 30-26931 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Its Growth, Structure and Fune- 
tions—Miscellaneous Publication No, 88, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 25 cents, Agr. 30-992 








| temperature 


d Not to Be Dutiable : 


| Swinton, Alan Archibald Campbell. 


what is the weather at the moment 
(actually about two hours previous to 
the inquiry) and what will it be dur- 
ing the ensuing 24 hours. It is not to 
be expected that this information can 
be had only from Weather Bureau 
publications, The daily press is the one 
great medium for distribution besides 
which that accomplished by weather 
maps and bulletins dwarfs into insig- 
nificance. The special sphere of 
Weather Bureau distribution is to 
serve local business houses and other 
organizations with weather data in 
greater detail than can be had from 
the daily newspapers. 


Class II. This class has for 
object the dissemination of 


its 
infor- 


| mation relative to the course of the 


weather over a period of seven days 
rather than for a single day, as in 
Class I. The weekly reports present 
data showing the departure of the 


| weather from the normal as regards 


the two most important elements— 
and _ precipitation—and 
these departures, both current and 


| cumulative, are carried along from 
| one week to the next and illustrated 
| by charts and graphs so that a picture 


of the weather conditions with respect 
to established normals is always pre- 
sented. 

* 


* * 


LASS III. This group serves a dis- 
tinctly different purpose from either 
of the two groups first- mentioned. 
The fundamental purpose of the group 
is postulated in the organic act estab- 
lishing the Weather Bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture, viz., to 
establish and record the climatic 
conditions of the -United States. This 
is accomplished largely through a sys- 
tem of cooperative effort through 
which private citizens in all parts of 
the country maintain without cost to 
the Federal Government for salaries 
simple instrumental observations of 
temperature and the amount of rain 
or snow that falls; noninstrumental 
visual observations are made of the 
state of the sky, the amount of cloudi- 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between diviséons and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals 


By Alfred J. Henry 


Principal Meteorologist, Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture 


ness, the presence or absence of 
thunderstorms, hail or sleet. 

The cooperative observers, as they 
are called, are organized within State 
boundaries, although small States are 
combined with the larger ones adja- 
gent thereto and the observational ma- 
terial for each section is collated and 
published at the section center under 
the title “climatological data.” 

While the main object of these 
organizations is to establish the cli- 
matic conditions of the country, the 
data so collected serve a variety of 
purposes in connection with the rela- 
tion of crop production to the weather. 

ae cd 


THE Monthly Weather Review which 

has been assigned to this group is 
flow in the 57th year of publication, 
the first number having appeared in 
October, 1872. This publication con- 
tains an unbroken history of the 
weather month by month from that 
date to the present. Naturally its 
character has changed considerably in 
the course of time. The enlargement 
in recent years has provided for the 
publication of contributions from the 
research staff of the Bureau and spe- 
cial contributions on any branch of 
meteorology or climatology that may 
be offered by collaborators. This pub- 
Tonthon is not for free public distribu- 
ion. 

Class IV. The annual volumes of 
meteorological data, the first being 
known as the annual report of the 
Chief of Bureau, and the second as 
“Daily River Stages” from about 700 
stations. - : 

_Class V. The circulars of instruc- 
tion group is not of general interest to 
the public, having for its chief pur- 
pose the standardization of procedure 
in conducting the observational work 
of the Bureau. 

Class VI. The educational series, 
as indicated by its title, is used to a 
limited extent by teachers and others 
who may wish to present some rudi- 
mentary instruction in the weather, 


ae ox 

W 

how distributed: The Weather 
Bureau may send its publications free 
to its employes, collaborators and co- 
operators, to other weather services 
which exchange publications with it, 
and to the larger libraries. The 
Superintendent of Documents will 
supply them to all others for a nomi- 
nal price to be had on application. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 15, Robert S. Clary, Chief, Editorial’ Section, 


Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
publications. = 


Commerce, will discuss aeronautical 
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New Books 
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Auto- 
biographical and other writings. 181 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 

30-18855 
Treadwell, Frederick Pearson. Analytical 
chemistry, based on the German text of 
. P. Treadwell, translated and revised 
by William T. Hall. 2 v.,, illus. N., Y., 
J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 80-19412 


Altholz, Nathaniel. 
practice, second-year course. 439 p. 
cago, Lyons and Carnahan, 1930. 

30-19427 

Baldwin, William Edward. ... New York 
banking law, annotated; containing all 
amendments to January, 1931, with an- 
notations from decisions of the courts 
and rulings of the attorney general, ed- 
itd by ... 347@p. N. Y., The Banks 
law publishing co., 1930. 30-19426 

Dean, Albert Flandreau. ... A study of 
sequential relations in fire hazards, 2d 
ed. 158 p. Evanston, IIl., 1930. 

30-19594 

Dewey, John. Human nature and conduct; 
an introduction to social psychology, by 

. » .} With a new introduction by John 

(The modern library of the 


Dewey. 
world’s best books.) 336 p. N. Y., The 
Plato :nd his con- 


Modern library, 1930. 
Field, Guy Cromwell. 
temporaries; a study in fourth-century 
life and thought. 242 p. London, 
Methuen & co., 1930. 30-19602 
Forman, Samuel Eagle. Government in 


Ohio, a supplement to S. E. Forman’s 
“The American democracy,” revised edi- 


Modern bookkeeping 
Chi- 


tion (1930), and also to his “Advanced | 


civics” and his “American republic.” Rev. 
ed. 60 p., illus. N. Y., The Century co., 
1930. i 30-19592 
Graves, William H. Banish constipation; 
a layman’s guide. 235 p., illus. Los:An- 
geles, Cal., Dr. W. H. Graves, 1930. 
30-19605 
Introduction to 
¥., RB. B. 
30-19595 


Hoffer, Charles Russell. 
rural sociology. 418 p. 
Smith, 1930, 

Knott, Harold Elkin. How to prepare an 
expository sermon, 138 p. Cincinnati, 
O., The Standard publishing co., 1930. 

30-19600 

League of nations, . . . The official vital 
statistics of the Dominion of Canada. 
(Health organisation, Statistical hand- 
book series: no. 14.) 85 p., illus, Geneva, 
1930. 3830-19429 

Kofoed, Hanson,Julius. Mental medicine; 
a series of ten lessons, 59 p. Chicago, 
Owl printing co., 1930. 30-19604 

Kurtz, Edwin Bernard. Life expectancy of 
physical property based on mortality laws. 
205 p. N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1930. 

3830-19425 

League of nations. Secretariat. Informa- 
tion section. The League of nations; a 
pictorial survey. 27 p.,, illus. Geneva, 
League of nations, 1930. 30-19430 

Merriam, Charles Edward. The American 
party system; an introduction to the 
study of political parties in the United 
States, by ... and Harold Foote Gos- 
nell, ... Rev. ed. 488 p. N. Y., The 
Maemillan co., 1930. ; 30-19434 

Muir, Ramsay. How Britain is governed; 
a critical analysis of modern develop- 
ments in the British system of govern- 
ment. 333 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 

30-19432 

National industrial conference board. Sys- 
tems of wage payment. 131 p. N, Y. 
National industrial conference 


1930, 

Plehn, Cari Copping. 
lic finance. 5th ed. 
Maemillan co., 1929, 

Princeton university. .Dept. of economics 
and social institutions, Industrial rela- 
tions section. Memorandum: The five- 
day week in industry; statements of fact 
and opinion, compiled by the Industrial 
relations section, Princeton university 
Princeton,..New ~ Jersey, numbered 


Introduction to pub- 
451 p. N. Y., The 
30-19435 


> 


30-19598 | 


board, | 
30-19588 





leaves. Ann Arbor, Mich. Lithoprinted 
by Edwards brothers, 1930. 30-19436 
Rocheleau, Corinne. Those in the dark 
silence, the deaf-blind in North Amer- 
ica; a record of to-day, by... and Re- 
becca Mack. 169 p. Washington, D. C., 
The Volta bureau, 1930. 30-19424 
Scruggs, Ray, comp. Traffic laws, city and 
state. 176p., illus. Houston, Tex., Minor 
printing co., 1929. ; 30-19423 
ecrist, Horace. Banking ratios; a study 
of the operating results of member banks 
with special reference to the twelfth 
Federal reserve district, and to Cali- 
‘ fornia, by ..., assisted by Keith Powli- 
son, Ph. D. (Claremont colleges. Re- 
search studies.) 608 p., illus. Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford university 
Press, 1930. 30-19590 
Smyth, Francis Scott. Handbook of pedi- 
atric procedures, by ... and Edith I. M. 
Irvine-Jones. 212 p. .N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930, ' 30-19603 
Thomas, Benjamin Platt. ... Russo-Amer- 
ican relations, 1815-1867, (Johns Hopkins 
university studies in historical and polit- 
ical science... . ser. XLVIII, no. 2.) 
185 p. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1930. 30-19596 
Thornton, Frank Weldon. Stock broker- 
age and investment house accounting, 
with notes on auditing procedure. 188 p. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-19589 
Turner, Clair Elsmere. Personal and com- 
munity health. ed, 443 p., illus, St. 
Louis, The C. V. Mosby co. 1930. 
30-19606 
Velde, Theodoor Hendrik van de. Ideal 
marriage; its physiology and technique, 
by .. .; translated by Stella Browne; 
introduction by J. Johnston Abraham, 323 
Pp. N. Y., Covici-Friede, 1930. 
30-19597 
Philip. The necessity for capitalism. 
2 p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1929, 
30-19431 
Wagemann, Ernst’ Friedrichh Economic 
rhythm, a theory of business cycles, by 
+ . «3 translated by D. H. Blelloch ,.. 
with a prefatory note by Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell. ist ed. 287 p. N. Y,, eGraw- 
all book co., 1930, 
. Money. 
N. 


Vos, 
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Y, J. Cape & H. 
2 5 3 30-26640 
Wycliffe, John. Wyclif, select English writ- 
ings, edited by Herbert E. Winn, M. A., 
with a preface by H. B. Workman, 179 
p. London, Oxford university press, H. 
Milford, 1929. 30-19601 


Baedeker, Karl, firm, publishers, Leipzig. 
Southern Italy and Sicily, with excur- 
Sions to Sardinia, Malta, Tripoli and 
Corfu; handbook for travellers by . . ,; 
with 75 maps and plans. 17th rev. ed, 
552 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1930. 

, 30-19304 

Bell, Walter George, London rediscoveries 
and some others. 296 p., illus. London, 
John Lane, 1929, 
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The Book of knowledge; the children’s 
encyclopedia; editors;in-chief, Holland 
hompson... Arthur Mee... with an 
introduction by John H. Finley. 
illus. N. Y., The Grolier society, 1930. 
30-19308 

Brubacher, Abram Royer. High school 
composition and grammar... .\ by 
and Katherine Eleanor Wheeling. 
N. Y., Charles E. Merrill co., 1930. 
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California Rules 
On Tax Returns 
Of Inactive Firms 


Franchise Tax Commis- 
sioner May Require Com- 
panies to Submit Affidavit 
On Status of Business 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 12. 

The Franchise Tax Commissioner may 
adopt regulations requiring a corpora- 
tion which has done no business between 
Jan. 1 and Mar. 15 to submit a report 
showing its net income for the previous 
year, the Attorney General of California, 
U. S..Webb, has ruled. The regulations 
may also require the return to be ac- 
companied by an affidavit explaining the 
company’s activities up to that date and 
its intention with respect to doing busi- 
ness during the remainder of the year, 
the opinion ruled. 

Under the California law the tax is 
payable in advance for the current tax- 
able year, the amount of the tax being 
based upon income received during the 
next preceding fiscal or calendar year, 
Attorney General Webb explained. The 
tax is imposed only upon corporations 
aang business in the State, he soiunted 
out. 

Illustration Outiine¢ 

To illustrate the situaticek which the 
Franchise Tax Commissioner desires to 
provide for, the opinion says, “let us 
take the case of a corporation which did 
business in 1928 and was in business on 
Mar, 1, 1929. The law being prospec- 
tive in operation and the tax being pay- 
able in advance for the year 1929, the 
corporation makes a return and pays a 
tax for 1929 based on its net income 
for 1928. By making a return and pay- 
ing the tax the corpnration satisfied the 
law so far as the yeac 1929 is concerned. 
In 1930 the corporation is not engaged 
in business on or prior to Mar. 15, the 
|due date of returns for that year, and, 
|therefore, it makes no return. Subse- 
;quently, however, the corporation re- 
sumes business, say on June 1, 1980, and 
by so doing again subjects itself to the 
payment of a tax for the year 1930 and 
jincurs the burden of making a return 
upon which the tax is based. 

“In the case of a new corporation this 
situation is covered by the provisions of 
section 13. Such a corporation upon 
commencing business pays the minimum 
tax of $25 and makes a return in the 
following year upon the basis of which 
return it pays the balance of the tax for 
the preceding year and also upon the 
same return pays the tax in advance for 
the current year. 

_ “However, in the case of the corpora- 
}tion Which resumed business on June 1, 
|1930, it was not required to make a re- 
jturn on Mar. 15 of that year, as it had 
|done no business up to that time. Con- 
|sequently, when the corporation resumed 
|business on June 1, 1930, it became liable 
|for the payment of a tax in advance for 
| that year but no return was on file upon 
which to base the tax. In such a case, 
the Commissioner, in order to prevent 
an evasion of the tax, must require a re- 
turn to be made of income for 1929, if 
the corporation was in business in that 
year, and upon that return must assess 
the tax for 1930.” 

Difficulties Encountered 

This situation has resulted in some 
dificulty in administering the law, the 
Franchise Tax Commissioner had 
pointed out. In many cases where taxes 
were levied and not paid, suits having 
been brought for collection, the corpora- 
tions claim they were not doing busi- 
ness, or were in bankruptcy or had been 
dissolved. A requirement that all corpo- 
rations submit a return and that those 
not doing business explain that fact in 
an affidavit would take care of the situa- 
tion, the Commissioner believes. 

“I see no reason why the Commissioner 
cannot, by rule or regulation, require all 
corporations to make returns and submit 
affidavits,” the opinion goes on to say. 
“I believe, however,” it continues, “that 
the affidavits should go further than you 
have indicated. If the corporation claims 
it was not doing business in any particu- 
lar year it should be required to make 
affidavit to that effect in addition to 
stating what was done by-it from the 
end of the year to the date of the return 
and the facts as to its intention for the 
doing of business in the period succeed- 
ing the date of the return. This would 
give the Commissioner a check on the 
corporation and enable him to act ad- 
visedly respecting the levying of a tax or 
the granting of a claim of exemption, 
and in- the event that the corporation re- 
sumed business he would have in his files 
a return on which to base a tax for the 
year in which business was resumed.” 
eonettnrmancapennttba titans eatin 
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Held Basis of Stock Issues 


New York Commission Also Says It Has No 


Authority to Compel Separation of Utili- 


ties Now Under 


Unified Control 


State of New York: New York, Sept. 12. 


An effort of the “New York Steam 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the: Con- 
solidated Gas Company, to “take advan- 
tage of the rising level of prices up to 
1921” and “to ignore the decline in prices 
since 1921 and accrued depreciation since 
1921” in securing authority to issue new 
capital stock has been ejected by the 
Public Service Commission. ; 

The Commission, in an opinion by 
Commissioner Milo R. Maltbie, also 
states that unified control of competitive 
utility services through acquisition by 
the Consolidated Gas Company of the 
New York Steam Corporation, the New 
York Edison Company and the United 
Light & Power Company “js perhaps 
another instance where legislation has 
not kept pace with economic changes, 

A and there seems to be no way whereby 
the Commission, at this time, can re- 
quire or compel a separation of the va- 
i utilities.” Re 

veel has been stated,” the opinion says, 
“that there are certain advantages of 
unified control of the steam and electric 
systems. There are certain economies 
which have been made possible. These 
advantages and economies could doubt- 
less have been effected without unified 
control, and as yet there has been no 
tangible evidence that the economies thus 
obtained have in part or in whole been 
passed on to the public through adequate 
yeduction of rates. Possibly this may be 
done in the near future, but it has thus 
far not been accomplished.” 

The Commission stated that one stock- 
holder should not be allowed to acquire 
a greater percentage of stock by taking 
advantage of unsubscribed rights of other 
stockholders, who are to be permitted to 
purchase the new shares at less than 
their market value, but that such un- 
subscribed shares should be sold for the 
best price obtainable. 


Gas Company W ould Subscribe 
For Stock Not Taken 


“The petition states,” the opinion says, 
“that the Consolidated Gas Company will 
subscribe for all of the stock not taken 
by the present stockholders at $50 per 
aban. As the Consolidated Gas_ Com- 
pany controls the New York Edison 
Company and the United Electric Light 
& Power Company, which together own 
13,008 shares, the Consolidated Gas 
Company can determine whether it will 
take advantage of the subscription rights 
of the stock held by these two companies 
directly or allow the two subsidiaries to 
do so. Further, it would obtain, upon 
the payment of $50 per share, stock not 
subscribed for by the holders outside of 
the Consolidated Gas group (about one- 
third of the total) at $50 per share. 

“Tt is stated im the record that the 
present stock has a market value of from 
$500 to $550 per share. If the number 
of shares were nrultiplied eight times as 
proposed, the pro rata market value 
‘would then range from $60 to $70 per 
share. If the present stockholders are 
entitled to purchase new stock at a fig- 
ure somewhat below its alleged market 
value, and if all did so in exact ratio to 
present holdings, their relative positions 
-would be undisturbed. But if one stock- 
holder were allowed to take advantage 
of the unsubscribed rights, he would gain 
at the expense of other stockholders. 

“There seems to be no reason why 
this should be allowed, and if the com- 
pany can improve its financial status by 
obtaining more than $50 per share after 
all stockholders have been given the op- 
portunity to subscribe, there seems to be 

no reason why the petitioner should not 
do so. Hence, the order should provide 
that if the present stockholders do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
subscribe for stock pro rata, such stock 
should be reserved for later disposition, 
as the Commission may direct. For ex- 
ample, it might be offered to the public 
at a competitive sale price, This would 
doubtless enable the company to secure 
funds at a lower net cost to it tham by 
offering the stock again to present sub- 
scribers. Such would certainly be the 
ease if the market price of the present 
stock is considerably more than $400 
per share, as the testimony indicates.” 


Assets Alone Do Not 


W arrant Security Issues 
_ The opinion announced that an order 
should be issued authorizing the issuance 
of 120,000 shares at $50 a share, or $6,- 
000,000, the proceeds to be used for the 
following purposes: Retirement of bonds, 
$513,972; payment of notes payable, $4,- 
850,000; payment. of accounts payable, 
$636,028. 


. 


* 


“Assets alone do not warrant security | 


issues,” Mr. Maltbie’s-epinion said. 

The company presented a statement 
purporting a show that it was entitled 
to issue securities amounting to $7,653,- 
281 upon a “computation of the excess 
of capitalizable assets over outstanding 
securities authorized by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, and the resources repre- 
sented thereby,” as of Oct. 31, 1929. a 

On. the basis of book balances, it pur- 
ported to show as of the same date that 
@ it was entitled to issue securities in the 

amount of $8,332,506. 

After discussing certain adjustments 
an these figures, the opinion says: 

“By one of the two methods here- 
tofore followed, one arrives at a total 
increase in fixed capital and miscella- 
neous investments ot $7,167,451.49. This 
computation has Ing reference to changes 
in current assets ‘or in current liabili- 
ties. It also neglects any consideration 
of accrued depreciation sin-e the orig- 
inal veluation in 1921. The Commission 
would not be justified in accepting this 
figure without adjustment as the basis 
for issuing stock. Assets alone do not 
warrant security issues. , 

“By the other method, one obtains an 
increase in, all assets, after deducting 
increases in liabilities, of $7,588,281.67, 
In computing this figure, no considera- 
tion has been given to accruing depre- 
ciation since the 1921 valuation—a_ seri- 
ous defect, Further, if the Commission 
were to authorize securities upom the 
basis of the latter figure, it would vir- 
tually turn into cash the surplus and 
retirement reserve and would ignore any 
accrued depreciation in excess of the 
retirement reserve. — 


Questions Regarding Turning 


Reserve Into Cash Answered 
“If one were to deduct the adjusted 


surplus and reserve as of Oct. 31, 1929 
(Brnounting to $2,529,287.79)), he would 

in $5,058,993.88, As part of the is. 
sue asked for by petitioner is for re. 


+ 
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funding purposes, the total 
be $5,834,965.88. 


issue that 
would be authorized on this basis would 


“But these figures Ignore the questions 
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book ssurplus does not represent a true 
surplus. - 

“Let us examine the proposition of 
counsel and analyze them to ascertain 
whether in the light o£ common sense 
they are sound. 


“Assume, as is the case of the New 
York Steam Corporation, that a consid- 
erable part of the property of a com- 
pany had been constructed at prewar 
tices; that considerable other property 
ad been installed at war and postwar 
prices; and that the company revises 
its balance sheet and constructs book 
values upon the basis of the high level 
of prices prevailing just after the war. 
Assume that prices thereafter dropped 
toa very marked degree. Would it then 
be sound finance to issue additional se- 
curities and create a book surplus for 
dividend purposes without a revaluation 
of the property at the lower price level 7 


whether depreciation has actually ex- 
ceeded the balance in the reserve and 
whether the changes in current assets 
and liabilities should be capitalized, as 
ito which there is no testimony in the 
jrecord, Regarding the necessity of turn- 
ing the surplus and retirement reserve 


Would it be sound to pay out,such a sur- 


plus im dividends on the assumption that 
it represented a real divisible earning 
without any examination of the assets. 


Falling Values Said 
To Hlave Been Igreored 


record. 
May 16, 1930, Mr. Kelly, assistant treas- 


company’s reimbursement 


to the re 


the retirement reserve, would be used 
for ‘proper corporate purposes.’ 
“It is comceivable that a 


no such proof in this case; 


mation, it would be necessary to deny 
ithe application at least in part, 


might find it necessary to transform its 
book surplus into cash for the purpose 
of declaring dividends. Of course, such 


sented a clear remainder i 
charges had been met, including provision 
for depreciation on all of its assets, for 
there can be no divisible surplus until 
it has beer established that the assets 


tact and have not depreciated in value. 
Company Relies Entirely 


Upon Its Accounting Records 
\ “Upon this point, there has been no 
adequate proof in this case. The com- 


records without any investigation of the 
present value of its assets. It is to be 
borne in mind also that the basis of 
the.accounts of the petitioner is a ‘valu- 
lation’ of its property as of August, 1921, 
|which represented cost to reproduce new 
less depreciation. The company then 
took every advantage of the high level 
of post-war prices, and repudiated the 


based upon the cost of its property. If 
the same principle and the same methods 
which were applied as of 1921 were ap- 
plied today it would be mecessary to 
value the property upon the basis of 
present reproduction cost less depreci- 
ation computed upon the straight-line 
basis, before the legitimate character of 
the surplus could be determined. This 
the petitiomer has not attempted to do, 
and counsel, in their brief, maaintain that 
it ought mot to be done. They insist 
that the Commission should consider 
only the asset side of the balance sheet; 
that if the property is well maintained, 
it has a value equal to its cost new, re- 
gardless of the contrary procedure fol- 
lowed in the 1921 valuatiom; and that 
the Commission should ignore all ques- 
tions of depreciation, legitimacy of the 
surplus, e¢te.—all this in the face of the 
clear requirement of the statute that the 
Commission must find that purposes for 
which the funds to be raised by the is- 
suance of stock ‘are not in whole or in 
part reasomably chargeable to operating 
expenses Or income,’ and notwithstand- 
ing the rule of law and of sound finance 
that there are no surplus earnings avail- 
able for dividends until all charges have 
been met, including depreciation. 


Counsel _ Assert Retirerment 


Reserve Is Part of Surplus 
“Indeed, counsel go so far as to assert 
that the retirement reserve which the 
company has set up is in reality a part of 
surplus, and that in determining the 
instant case, no deduction should be made 
from the book cost of its assets even 
for the retirement reserve which it has 
voluntarily and of its owm accord ac- 








cumulated. If the retirement reserve 
represents no diminution im assets and 


it was unmecessary to set up the reserve, | 


the operating expenses during the past 
10 years have been overchamged and the 
true earnings of the company have been 
in-excess Of those shown upon its books. 
If, on the other hand, the reserve set 
up by the company is inadequate, the 





Right to Operate Radio 
From Locomotive Sought 


To maintain communication between 
locomotive and depot the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., at Ashland, K-y., on Sept. 
11 filed with the Federal Radio Con- 
mission applications for short wave fa- 
cilities. 

The applications were for a construc- 
tion permit for the land station at Ash- 
land, to operate with 50 watts power on 
one frequency between 2250 and 2800 
kilocycles, and fora license to cover a 
transmitter on a loeemotive for 2440 
kilocycles with 50 watts power. 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced receipt of other applications re- 
lating to communications as follows: 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting) 

KSF, Continental Oil Co., 
Okla, renewal of geophysical license for 
1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 100 w. 

WPDP, Department of Public Safety, 
Philadelphia, Pa., modificatiom of construc- 
tion permit for extension of completion 
date to Nov. 1, 1930. 

KSW, Police Department, Berkeley, Calif, 
license to cover constructiom permit for 
1,712 ke., 500 w., limited commercial police 
service. 

W8XAD, R. C. A, Victor Co., Inc., Cam- 
den, N. J., modification O£ experimental 
television license for change in frequency 
to 2,000-2,100 kc; renewal of 
2,80 to 2,950 ke, 500 w., 
television service. 

WIXT,. Tropical Radio Telegraph (o., 
Boston, Mass., construction permit to move 
transmitter to Hingham, Mass. 

KJV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bay- 
town, Tex., license to cover mew service 
(marine relay), 

MR, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co, 
near West Palm Beach, Fla., license to 
cover new service (marine relay), 

Americam Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., 
new construction permit for one frequency 


Ponca City, 


license for 
experimental 


into cash, there is some testimony in the 
{ 


: “In response to questions asked by the 
presiding Commissioner at a hearing on 


urer of the company, testified that the 
issuance of securities on the basis of the 
calculation 
would resylt in an increase in cash equal 

Mccanuas reserve and surplus. 
He further stated that cash equivalent 
to the surplus might be used to pay a 
‘dividend amd that the balance equal to 


company | 
might establish the necessity of trans-| 
forming its depreciation or retirement 
reserve into cash; but there has been 
and if the 


granting of petitioner's application were 
based uporm_the need of such transfor- 


“It is conceivable also that a company 


procedure could be approved by a pub- 
lic body omly where the surplus repre- 
after all 


lof the company have been preserved in- 


pany relies entirely upon its accounting; 


suggestion that capitalizatiom shoyld be| th 


“Im other words, the company wishes 
to.take advantage of the rising level of 
prices up to 1921 and to ignore two im- 
portant factors: (1) The decline in 
prices since 1921; and (2) accrued depre- 
ciation since 1921. It recognized accrued 
depreciation up to 1921, but seems to 
think that something miraculous hap- 
pened about 1921 which eliminated there- 
after the plain fact with which every bus- 
iness man is familiar, namely, increasing 
depreciation with age and the constant 
effect of deterioration, obsolescence, in- 
adequacy and other factors which bring 
about the retirement of property. 

“The petitioner would at least have 
beem consistent had it adhered to cost 
throughout its existence; but it did not 
do that; it seeks to take advanage of 
the rising prices up to 1921 and ignore 
fallimg prices sine that date and any 
increase in the depreciation upon the old 
property and the depreciation which has 
accrued since the installation of the more 
recent property. 

“There is another aspect of the case 
which shows that the proposition of 
counsel is financially tumsound. Assume 
that reproduction cost less depreciation 
is the proper'basis for the determina- 
tion -of rates. No one in recent years 
has had the temerity to claim that the 
rate base should exceed reproduction 
cost less depreciation. 


Interest and Dividend 
(Payments Would Stop 


“Tf one started out im 1921 upon this 
basis at the high level of prices then ex- 
isting and rates were adjusted accord- 
ingly, what would be the status today 
and in the future on the assumption that 
prices continue to decline? If we were 
to reach a level where prices were on the 
average one-half those in 1921, it would 
be obvious that any waluation at that 
time would be very much less than the 
book cost of the property; and if all pro- 
vision for depreciation ‘were ignored in 
operating expenses, the company would 
then be in a situatiom where its rates 
would be reduced, and while earning a 
fair return upon current reproduction 
cost less depreciation, it would not be 
earning a sufficient amount to pay inter- 
est and dividends on the securities out- 
standing, if the Commission during the 
years that had passed had authorized 
securities upon the basis proposed by pe- 
titioner’s counsel. 

The company would be in a position 
where securities had been authorized by 
a public body, and it would be unable to 
earn a return upon them merely because 
it and the Commission had ignored funda- 
mental principles of sound finance. 

“Counsel for the. petitioner has tried 
to draw an analogy between the instant 
case and the case where a company is 
authorized to issue securities to raise 
funds to construct a mew plant with 
which it starts de novo to supply service. 
Obviously, there is no analogy. When a 
new company starts, it is, of course, 
authorized to issue securities to provide 
|100 per cent of the funds needed for con- 
struction purposes. 

There is no other course possible. But 
even in that case it would be suicidal for 
a company to continue indefinitely to 
make no provision for depreciation, 
make no survey of its property to ap 
termine what it could earn upon a proper 
basis of rate-makinge and to continue 
throughout its history to raise funds for 
all mew construction by the issuance of 
securities. 

*““The petitioner is im a worse position. 
The company capitalized the high level 


[Continued'on Page 10, Column }.] 


[the further advantage of inhibiting de- 
composition. On the other hand, water 
ice upon melting and evaporation sur- 
rounds itself with water, a relatively 
good conductor of heat and often an ac- 
cessory to putrifying processes, 

If used for refrigeration in a manner 
similar to water ice, carbon dioxide ice is 
about twice as efficient, but if ued in. a 
refrigerator designed to take advantage 
o* the insulating qualities of carbon di- 
oxide gas given off in evaporation, much 
higher efficiencies cam be obtained. In 
this way a given quantity of carbon di- 
oxide ice has been found to do the work 
of 15 times its weight of water ice. Con- 
siderable resedrch is under way in the 
industry with a view of adapting this 
product to various refrigerating pur- 
poses. 

Already many uses have béem estab- 
lished for the product, the largest being 
for the transportation of ice cream. 
Most of the important distributors of ice 
cream have converted their trucking 
equipment to provide for its use. Its 
unique feature of dryness or freedom 
from residue of evaporating permits its 
use in delivering goods in cartons or 
other nonreturnable containers, for which 
water ice is not suitable. When prop- 
erly used, these packages require as lit- 
tle as 5 per cent as much solid carbon 
dioxide as ordinary packages require of 
water ice. 

The production of carbon dioxide ice 
in the United States im 1929 is not offi- 
cially known but it is reported that the 
largest producer in. this’ field manufac- 
tured nearly 14,000 tons in that year as 
compared with 5,000 short tons the pre- 
vious year. This’ producer, operating 
Plants in 18 cities amd warehouses in 





within 2,250-2,800 ke, band, 50 w., limited|Mime cities, with additional plants under 


commercial service, 


\ 


comstruction, expected to have Summer 
ae 








Workmen’s Compensation 
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Power Companies Insurance Conference Said 


In Ohio Request 
Right to Merge 


Purchase of Seven Units by 
Findlay Concern at Aggre- 
gate Price of $5,234,900 
Proposed in Petition 





State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Sept. 12. 
The merger of five electric companies 
and the electric business of two inter- 
urban railway companies into the Cen- 


tral Ohio Light & Power Co., of Findlay, | 


is sought in applications filed Sept. 10 
with the Public Utilities Commission. 
The aggregate purchase price is $5,234,- 
900. 


The companies to be acquired by the 
Central Ohio and the amount of cash 
each is to receive, according to signed 


agreements submitted to the Commission, ' 


are as follows: Wooster Electric Co., 
$1,085,000; North Baltimore Service Co., 
$97,800; Rudolph Light & Power Co., 
$11,500; Farmers’ Light & Power Co., 
of Venedocia, $90,300; Enterprise Utili- 
ties Co., $64,900; electric power and light 


business of the Toledo, Bowling Green| 


& Southern Traction Co., $2,148,900, and 
of the Western Ohio Railway & Power 
Co., $1,736,500. : 

At the same time the Findlay Street 
Railway Corporation and the Toledo, 
Bowling Green & Southern Traction Co. 
jointly asked authority for sale to the 
former of the latter’s street railway sys- 
tem in Findlay for $248,002. 

The Central Ohio Light & Power Co. 
also asked authority of the Commission 
to issue and sell $3,600,000 par value of 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds at 
not less than 88 per cent, 12,000 shares 
of preferred stock at not less than $90 
a share and 22,300 shares of common 
stock at not less than $50 a share. 

The Findlay Street Railway Corpora- 
tion asked authority to sell 3,000 shares 
of common capital stock at not less than 
$82.68 a share. 


Appeals to Be Heard 
In Radio Litigation 





Appellate Court Dockets Com- 
munication, Cases 
Oral arguments 


short wave litigation involving the 
claims of four appellants for radio fre- 


quencies with which to create domestic | 


radio telegraphic networks, will be heard 
by the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia on Oct. 13, it was announced 
orally at the court Sept, 11. 

Parties to the case are the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the Mackay Radio 
and sere Company, the Intercity 
Radio Telegraph Company, for which a 
receiver has been appointed, and the 
Wireless Telegraph and Communications 
Company, which appealed jointly with 
Intercity. The appeals are from the 
distribution of the limited number of 
available continental short wave chan- 
nels by the Federal Radio Commission, 
the bulk of which were assigned to the 
Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., and Press Wireless, Inc. 

The allocation to Universal, which now 
is in inoperative status, and for which 
a receiver in bankruptcy has been ap- 
pointed, assigned 40 continental frequen- 
cies with which it was to link 110 cities 
by 1982. Press Wireless was allocated, 
under a provisional arrangement, 20 
domestic short. wave channels to be em- 
ployed in conjunction with its trans- 
oceanic news gathering and distributing 
service for domestic newspapers and as- 
sociations, on a public utility basis. 

RCA Communications, Inc., operating 
subsidiary of the RCA, appealed from 
the Commission’s action, which granted in 
part and denied in part its request for fa- 
cilities. Mackay “and the.joint application 
of Intercity and Wireless, were denied 
outright their requests for radio facili- 
ties. 

The status of the case has been altered 
by virture of the receiverships of the In- 
tercity and Universal companies, it was 
explained orally at the Commission in 


of prices existing in 1921 and now asks | connection with the matter, and the court 


will be formally apprised of these con- 
ditions, 





Carbon Dioxide Ice, Output Doubled, 
Makes Strides as Food Refrigerant 





Chemical Chief of Departrnent of\Cormmmerce Describes 
Rapid Development of New Method of Freezing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


production in 1930 of nearly 300 tons 
per day. Estimates are that an equal 
amount was produced this Summer by 
other manufacturers.. A total of 37,132 
short tons of carbon dioxide gas, valued 
at $6,148,474, were produced in 1927. 
The cost of earbon dioxide ice at pres- 
ent is about $100 per ton, which is 
roughly 20 times that of water ice. Pres- 
entent day commercial sources of carbon 
dioxide in the order of thtir importance 
are coke processes, by-product of chemi- 
cal processes, fermentation processes and 
lime kilns. Like all other raw materials, 
the carbon dioxide in a given locality 
may be utilized from a number of other 


sources, depending upon its availability | 


at low enough cost. An illustration is 
the conversion of ‘this gas, near Tam- 
pico, Mexico, obtained from natural gas 
wells, into solid carbon dioxide for re- 
frigeration of freight cars used in trans- 
portation from the Southwest to the Chi- 
cago and eastern markets in 1930. Re- 
covery of this gas from fermentation 
commenced on a substantial scale only in 
1930, when 120 tons daily were con- 
tracted for by a plant in the Middle 
West, 

Economic considerations are the de- 
ciding factor as to whether or not solid 
carbon dioxide can be used in certain 
channels of the refrigerating field. Al- 


ready it is well established in many: 


fields, such as the meat, fish and dairy 
industries, and as a portable refrigerant 
in transit, which field presents the great- 
est potential. Other applications of car- 
bon dioxide which have been developed, 
include its use by plumbers for freezing 
water mains; hardening of golf balls for 
machining; substitute for liquid air in 
the radio industry; fumigation with eth- 
ylene oxide; as an aid in embalming, and 
for preserving flowers, mushrooms and 
sinfilar products, ¢ 


| ommendations: 


|for business have probably not benefited 


ao) i scntinuas (Oe injures the American Agency Sys- 
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|tive disturbance such as the business is 








To Have Assisted Companies Qn Premium Tax 





Agents Face Serious Problem in Increased Number of 
Solicitors, Brokers and Other Factors, Re- 
port to Commissioners States 





Hartford, Conn., Sept. 11.—The activ- 
ities of certain insurance companies in 
the casualty and surety fields are prov- 
ing detrimental to the member firms of | 
the Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Costs for Casualty and Fi- 
delity and Surety Business, it was stated 
in a committee feport to'the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

Production costs generally appear| 
lower since the organization of the con- 
ference, it was stated, but the methods 
employed by the nonaffiliated firms may 
serve to disintegrate gradually the con- 
ferences. 

In another committee report it was} 
found that the defense of agents for the 
commissions paid them was “well made.” 
The agents, it was said, are confronted 
with serious problems in the increased 
number of agents, part-time solicitors, 
brokers, and other factors. 


Competitive Situation 
Termed Serious 
The report concludes with these rec- 


“The defense of and justification for 
the commissions paid them was well 
made. The agent’s organizations made 
no attack on the underwriters associations 
or the acquisition cost conferences, and it 
is fair to assume that they are not op- 
posed to the principles of these. 

“The problems with which agents have 
been confronted are quite serious. The 
increased sums expended by companies 


ftively, against a limitation of 25 per cent. 





the average agent. He has been con- 
fronted with an increase in new agents 
beyond the growth of new business, to- 
gether with the competition of large 
numbers of part-time agents, solicitors 
and nonpolicy writing agents and in 
metropolitan centers with armies of new 
brokers unworthy of the name. 

“No solution of the problems of ac- 
quisition cost can ignore the right of 
agents and brokers to fair and reasonable 
treatment. 

“The sincere cooperation of the genu- 
ine agent and broker is much to be de- 
sired. This can perhaps be best obtained 
by the companies joining them in com- 
bating the evils of which they complain. 

“The present competitive situation in 
the agency and brokerage field is serious 


tem to a great degree.” 
Report on Casualty 


And Surety Business 


The conclusions of the committee re- 
porting on casualty and surety business 
follow in full text: ~ 

The Conferences on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Cost for Casualty In- 
surance and Fidelity and Surety Busi- 
ness are even today accomplishing much 
of the good work for which they were 
organized. It would appear, however, 
that the activities of certain newer com- 
panies and nonaffiliated companies act- 
ing contrary to the rules of the confer- 
ences, coupled with the resentment and 
retaliation of the companies injured, may 
serve to gradually disintegrate these 
conferences. 

Production costs in 1929 appear gen- 
erally lower than they were prior to the 
organization Of the conferences. Produc- 
tion costs generally since 1926 have pro- 
ceeded to advance. Advances in admin- 
istration and other expenses may be due 
to some extent to the organization of 
new companies, but they give rise to the 
suspicion that they reflect concealed ac- 
quisition costs. 

The purpose of the various gradings 
of agents’ commissions was to tompen- 
sate on the basis of the character and 
extent of the services performed. This 
intent has largely been disregarded, par- 
ticularly by companies seeking to create 
an agency organization out of other com- 
panies’ agency plants, and the measure 
in making appointments has become the 
volume of business controlled. This con- 
dition has produced a situation where 
the designation of general agent has no 
greater significance than that top com- 
missions are paid. 


Conference Rules 
Found Necessary 


The business needs and wants the sort 
of regulation these conferences provide, 
We are of the opinion, however, that at 
least during a period of serious competi- 








now experiencing, these conferences must 
enjoy the full cooperation and support 
of the insurance commissioners in con- 
trolling recalcitrant members and un- 
affliated companies bent on undermining 
the business. The commissioners might 
also extend their aid to the conferences 
in amending their rules to curb the prac- 
tice of switching business at excess com- 
missions. 

Unnecessary and unqualified agents | 
engaged in alienating existing business 
instead of devoting their energies to the 
development of new business are a dis- 
turbing influence to both companies and 
agents, 

Companies must establish higher 
standards for the appointment of agents 
if they wish to avoid the establishment 
of agents’ qualification laws. 

Fidelity and surety business, the bulk 
of which is concentrated in a smaller 
number of companies, appears to be sub- 
ject to the greatest disturbance at the 
presént time, The complaints of sev- 
eral prominent members of the surety 
conference against the practice of some 
companies appointing at top commissions 
agents whom they attempt to reduce to 
conference commissions of the lower 
grades, or to whom they are prohibited 
from paying higher commissions, appear 
well founded. 

The fact that the destructive compe- 
tition of 1929 resulted in an underwriting 
loss in the heretofore highly profitable 
fidelity and surety business may act to 
curb the reckless conduct of some irre- 
sponsible officials, If it does not, it may 
be necessary for the insurance commis- 
sioners to advocate State intervention 
for the protection of the public. 


Excessive Production 
Costs Are Cited 


Competition for the more profitable 
classes of business has been especially 
keen. Out of 12 lines of business under 
conference regulation, the production 
costs for 1929 exceeded the allowed ratio 
on seven lines. 

The first of these, strange to say, was 
workmen’s compensation on which the 
ratio of total production costs to direct 
premiums written was 18.1 per cent as 


? 





against a limitation of 17.5 per cent. 
On surety business the ratio was 34 per 
cent against a limitation of 30 per cent. 
On liability other than auto, the ratio 
was 25.6 per cent against a limitation 
of 25 per cent. On plate glass the ratio 
was 36.2 per cent against a limitation 
of 85 per cent. On burglary the ratio 
was 32.6 per cent against a limitation 
of 30 per cent. On automobile property 
damage and collision the ratios were 
26.7 per cent and 27.7 per cent, réspec- | 


Three of these lines produced favor- 
able underwriting results in 1929. These 
were, liability other than auto, plate 
glass, and burglary. Two of the lines, 
namely, automobile property damage 
and collision, produced a small under- 
writing profit, less, however, than that 
contemplated in the rate structure. If 
these two lines had been written within 
the maximum production cost allowed 
them, they would have produced an un- | 
derwriting profit at least equal to that 
contemplated in the rating plan. The 
remaining two lines, namely, workmen’s 
compensation and surety business, pro- 
duced an underwriting loss. 

The underwriting results for all lines | 
of casualty and surety business trans- | 
acted by stock companies in 1929 pro- 
duced an underwriting loss, and it is the 
opinion of this Committee that unless 
the efforts to improve uneconomic condi- 
tions existing in the business meet with 
success, the ultimate; result must be 
either advances in premium levels or 
injury to the insurance companies, 
neither of which is desirable. 


Recommendations Made 


By Committee 
is committee recommends that, 
wherever it is possible for them to do 
so, the commissioners extend their sup- 
port to the conferences with a vieweto 
securing adherence to conference rules 
by all companies doing business in their 
States. It would seem desirable that 
the conference rules be supplemente 
with definitions of the qualifications and 
services to be performed by all classes 
of agents who receive more than broker- 
age commissions and that a period of 
time be allowed during which existing 
agents should be required to conform. 
Most of the criticism: of the conference 
rules is directed against the agency lim- | 
itation rules at higher commission | 
grades. A study of the qualifications of 
agents for higher commission scales, to- 


Insurance 





gether with the particular problems of 
some of the companies, should produce 
results that would go a long way toward 
ameliorating existing conditions. 


Insurance Control 





By States Defended 


Convention Is Informed Such 
Regulation Has Achieved 
Notable Results 


Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 12.—The Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which stopped here Sept. 10 
on its tour of New England following 
its business session at Hartford, was told 
by President Fred A. Howland, of the 
National Life Insurance Company, that 
State supervision of insurance compan- 
~~ - amply justified by the results at- 
ained. 





The convention was addressed by Mr. 
Nasal whose remarks follow in full 
ext: ; 

I cannot refrain from expressing the 
attitude of our company toward super- 
vision by the States. We are thorough 
believers in it, Obviously, Federal super- 
vision would have certain advantages, 
and relieve the companies of certain 
burdens. But on the whole we are firmly 
of the opinion that State supervision has 
been and is being amply justified by its 
results. 

I cannot forget that by far the great- 
est contribution made to the institution 
of life imsurance by one man was that 
of a State Insurance Commissioner, 
Elizur Wright, of Massachusetts, to 
whose memory a fitting monument 
should long ago have been erected, and 
that succeeding insurance commission- 
ers from the several States have been 
instrumental in perfecting the legisla- 
tion which he initiated and in maintain- 
ing the high standards which have made 
life insurance in the United States what 
I have often described as being the great- 
est contribution made by this country to 
the civilizing forces of mankind. 

We believe in your organization, feel 
secure in your hands, and are sure 
you will find the officials of the New 
England companies fully conscious of 
their ‘trusteeship and actuated by one 
main purpose—to furnish to their great 
and growing clientele the best insurance 
possible at the lowest possible net cost. 





Carrollton Road Given 
Right to Buy Added Line 


The Carrollton Railroad has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire and operate the 
railroad properties formerly owned by 
the Carrollton & Worthville Railroad, 
in Carroll County, Kentucky, the Com- 
mission announced Sept. 12 by report 
and order in Finarfee Docket No. 8334 
and related cases. 

Permissien was extended to the Car- 
rollton Railroad to issue at par $75,000 
of capital stock, and $25,000 of serial 6 
per cent mortgage notes in connection 
with ‘the acquisition of the railway prop- 
erties. 

The Louisville & Nashville was 
granted authority to purchase stock con- 
trol of the Carrollton. 


Nebratka Asks Gas Company 
To Explain Pipe Line Lease 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Sept. 12. 
_The Missouri Valley Gas Company 
will be given an opportunity Sept. 19 
to tell the State Railway Commission 
whether the company’s agents misrepre- 
sented the Commission in obtainin 
leases for right of way for a natura 
gas pipe line through Nebraska, accord- 
ing to a resolution adopted by the Com- 

mission. 





| walks ard landscaping. 
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Deduction Given 


In Indiana Upheld — 


Credit Allowed for Dividends 
In Computing Levy on ~~ 
Insurance Companies Said * 
To Be Correct 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Sept. 12. 
The policy of the Commissioner of In- 

surance in allowing certain dividends 
credits to be allowed foreign etal 
companies in computing the premium tax _ 
is correct, the Attorney General of In- ~ 

diana, James M. Ogden, has ruled. 

Policyholders generally have the privi- 
lege of electing that the dividends ac- 
cruing under the policy shall be used in 
one of four ways, the opinion explained: 
“(1) That the dividend shall be paid in 


ash. 
_ “(2) That the dividend shall be applied 
in reduction of the premium then due. _ 

““(3) That the dividend shall be held to 
the credit of the policy, its principal 
amount with accrued interest at a stated 
rate to be paid to the insured on demand. 

““(4) That the dividend shall be used to 
purchase insurance in addition to that in- 
surance originally provided for in the 
policy.” 

“In the case of a mutual insurance 
company, the amount paid back as a div- 
idend is simply the return of an overe 
charge for a premium which, when ap- 
plied in reduction of premiums thereafter 
becoming due, establishes the true pre- 
mium received,” Attorney General Ogden ~ 
said. “Upon that principle,” he contin- 
ued, “it can make no difference whether 
such dividend is applied in reduction of. 
the premium then due, is paid in cash 
as.in option number (1) or is held to ac- 
cumulate as in option number (3).” 

The case entitled Metropotitan Life In- 
surance Company v. State of Indiana, 
194 Ind. 657, is authority for the prac- ‘* 
tice of allowing the credit in question as 
to options numbers (1), (2) and (3), the 
opinoin held. 

“You inquire also as to whether divi- 
dends applied to the purchase of new in- 
surance as stated in option number (4) 
are permissible deductions for a foreign 
mutual company in computing the pre- 
mium tax referred to above,” Atto: 
General Ogden continued. “I see no rea- 
son why they would not be permissible - 
deductions. The principle is the same in > 
whatever way the dividend may be ap- |. 
plied. It still represents an overcharge 
for premium, the true premium being 
that which is left ater the deduction is 
made. It should be observed, however, 
that a dividend thus applied should be 
reported as a premium receipt when it is 
applied in the purchase of additional in- 
ae, ow! on allowed to ace 
cumulate and he y the company ma 
only be deducted once.” a 
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State Requires Insurance 
For Employes on Threshers 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 12. 

Hundreds of owners of threshing ma- 
chines operating throughout Pennsyl- 
vania have been warned by W. H. 
Horner, director of the Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, Department of 
Labor and Industry, that they are re- 
quired to carry insurance for the protec- 
tion of their employes under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. Horner cited the provision of the 
act which prescribes’a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500, or ime 
prisonment of not more than six months, 
or both, for employers who fail to pro- 
vide compensatibn insurance. 





Oklahoma Supreme Court 
Dissolves Oil Injunction 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Sept. 12. 
The temporary writ of prohibition 
which has been in force twg weeks, re- 
straining the State Corporation Com- 
mission from enforcing its oil proration 
rules against the C. C. Julian Oil & Roy 
alties Co. in the Oklahoma City field, 
was dissolved Sept. 11 by the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court. 
The Attorney General, J. Berry King, 
had requested that the writ be dissolved’ 
pending the court’s final decision in the 
case brought by the Juliak company, 
which alleges that the Corporation Com- 
mission exceeded its authority in order- 

ing curtailment of oil production. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


—_—_—_ 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASH- 

ington, D, C., September 9, 1930.—Sealed bids 
in duplicate, subject to. the conditions cone 
tained herein, will be received until 2:00 p. m., 
Tuesday, October 7, 1930, and then opened for 
(1) Furnishing all labor and materials for ~ 
performing all work for the construction (in- 
cluding all mechanical equipment) of Building 4 
No. 1, and for Buildings Nos. 2 and 3 of the ~~ 
Women’s Dormitory group at Howard Unie 
versity, Washington, D. C, This work will ine 
clude excavating, reinforced concrete construce 
tion, brickwork, stone work, floor and wall 
tile, miscellaneous iron and steel work, slate 
and metal roofing, lathing and plastering, care 
pentry, electric elevators, plumbing, heating, 
electrical installation, finish grading, conerete 
























































(2) Kitchen equipment, furniture, shades, 
draperies, etc.—furnished and_ installed. 

Proposals will be considered only from indie 
viduals, firms or corgpra¥ons possessing satise 
factory tinancial and technical ability, equipe 
ment, and organization to insure speedy come: *” 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards + 
the records of bidders for expedition and sat= 
isfactory performance on cortracts of similar ~ 
character and magnitude will be carefully cone ~~ 
sidered. Separate and distinct appropriations 
having been made for dormitory No. 1 a 
for dormitories Nos. 2 and 3, it will be neces- 
sary, in order to avoid any violation of Sections — 
3678 and 3733 of the Revised Statutes, to invite 
bids and enter into contracts which will specify 
the consideration for dormitory No, 1 separate ~ 
and apart from the consideration for dormi- 
tories Nos. 2 and 3. As contractors may be 
able to make a better price to the Government © 
if assured of the contract fog the whole three _ 
buildings, there is no objectfon to having bid- nad 
ders submit bids for the two projects separately * 
and, also, to state bid prices respectively for the — 
two projects based on an award for all th 
buildings. It is desired that these buildin: CA 
be completed at the earliest practicable date 7) 
and therefore time will be considered an eles") 
ment in awarding such contract! 4 

At the diseretion of the Secretary, drawi ee 
and specifications may be obtained upon ap : i 
cation to the Department. A certified cheelg | 
in the sum of $100 payable to the Treasurer) 
of the United States is required as securitj 
for safe return of the drawings and specifi 
tions within ten days after the date of op 
ing proposals. Each bidder must accomp 
has proposal with detailed financial statem 
of his constructign organization, 

The Government reserves the right to 
any or all bids or waive technical @ 
The Government also reserves the right 
award the contracts for th buildings eit 
as separate contracts for each of the two proj 
ects to separate bidders, or. as a 
tracts for the two projects combin 
bid to one bidder. 

Envelopes containing bids must be 
marked “Bid for construction, equipment 
furnishing of women’s dormitory building 1 
buildings 2 and 3, Howard University, : 
ington, D. C.,,to be opened October 7. 1 
“The Secretary of Inter 
Interior Department | 
Dp. Cc." John 
tary of interior, 

























































and addressed to 
Room 6119, 
Washington, 
sistant 
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Rate Agreements 


ive Handling of 
and Passenger 


’ ‘Traffic Sought by 10 Com- 


|  Cooperat 
© Freight 


panies Made Effective 


ference ae for 
erative handling of passenger or 
Sreight’ traffic between the carriers In- 
-velved have been approved by the 
United States Shipping Board. The 
agreements were filed pursuant to the 
terms of section 15 of the shipping act, 
which makes Board approval mandatory 
beforethey may become operative. The 
agreements are as follows: ? 

Dimon Baan? ee 

1 Steamship Corporation, 
einai for the handling of shipments 
moving on through bills of lading from 
United States Atlantic Coast to Australia 
and New Zealand, transhipped San Fran- 
‘cisco and/or Los Angeles. Through 
rates to be no lower than direct lines 
rates, which, after deducting cost of 
transhipment, are to be divided equally 
between the participating carmers, sub- 
ject to minimum proportion of $8 per ton 
weight or measurement to the General 

hip Corporation. 
a Conned Goods Movements 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with Cosulich Line: Covers the 
through movement of canned goods, dried 
fruit and raisins from United States 
Pacific Coast to West Coast of Italy, 
transhipped at New York. — Through 
rates to be based on rates of direct lines, 
50 per cent of which is the proportion of 
the American-Hawaiian, the remainder 
accruing to the connecting line. Cost of 
transfer to be assumed by the lines ac- 
cording to the percentage division of the 
“through rates. : : 
yl Steamship Corporation with 
Lloyd Royal Belge: Agreement providing 
for the through movement of canned 

oods, dried fruit and raisins from United 

tates Pacific Coast to Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. Through rates to be based on di- 
rect lines’ rates and to be divided equally 
between the carriers. Cost of tranship- 
ment at New York to be absorbed by 
the carriers in the same ratio as the 
thr@agh rates are apportioned. 

Royal Netherlands Steamship Company 
with Panama Pacific Line: Arrangement 
covering the through movement of cof- 
fee in bags from Maracaibo, Venezuela 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, transhipment New York. Through 
rates to be $20 per 1,000 kilos (2,205 
pounds) on carload lots and on less than 
carload lots $23.50 per 1,000 kilos. The 
Royal Netherlands Company is to receive 
in either instance as its pfoportion of the 
through rate $9 per 1,000 kilos, the bal- 
ance to be the proportion of the Panama 

Pacific Line. Transfer charges at New 
York to be assumed by the carriers 
equally. es . ; 

Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines with 
John E. Moore Company, Inc.: Provides 
for participation of the Gdynia-America 


Five rate con 


h 


wit 


Line (Polish Trans-Atlantic Shipping | 


Company, Ltd.) and the United States 
Lines (United States Lines Operations, 
Inc.) in agreement covering terminal 
services at New York in connection with 
transportation of immigrants and other 
passengers and their baggage, which was 
approved by the Board July 28, 1925. The 
purpose of the proposed modification is 


to record the Gdynia-America Line (Pol- | 
ish Trans-Atlantic Shipping Company, | 


Ltd.) as successor of the Baltic-Ameri- 
can Line and the United States Lines 
(United States Lines Operations, Inc.) 
as the successor of the United States 
Lines (United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation) in this 
agreement. a) 

The agreement approved is similar to 
one approved by the Board on May 18, 
1928, with the principal exceptions of the 
incorporation of provisions for an ad- 
visory committee and for payment of 
penalties in the event of violations of the 
agreement. 

Parties are to charge and collect all 

> freight and other charges for the trans- 
portation of humber, lath and shingles in 
strict observance of the minimum rates 
and charges and the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the conference. The de- 
cisions of the chairman and advisory 
committee are to be final and binding upon 
all members, except that by a two-thirds 
vote of all members the conference may 
eancel or alter any such decision. Un- 
just discrimination or the making of any 
discount, payment, rebate or return of 
any description to any shipper or re- 
ceiver of cargo is prohibited. 


The chairman of the conference is au- | 


thorized to inspect the records of the 
members for the purpose of determining 
whether the terms of the agreement are 
being faithfully observed. A proven 
violation of the agreement, rules, rates 
or regulations makes the offending 
member liable to the conference in a sum 
equal to four times the amount of freight 
money involved, such liability not to ex- 
ceed $25,000. A bond in the sum of 
$25,000 is to be filed by each member 
as a guarantee for faithful observance 
of the agreement. Except as may be 
provided by the unanimous vote of the 
conference, any member may withdraw 
from the agreement upon 60 days’ notice 
in writing to the chairman; but after the 
agreement shall haye been effective for 


six months, 90 days’ “written notice of | 


withdrawal will be required. 


History of ‘Dismal Swamp’ 
Found by Analysis of Peat 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
at a level 8 feet below the present surface 
some great catastrophe overtook the 
vegetation, possibly owing to submerg- 
ence of the land. 
This was followed by a great reduction 


in or even a complete disappearance of | 


the trees, accompanied by a return of 

and sedges. After this check 
to the norma! vegetational succession, 
which showed itself most sharply at 7 
feet, the forest returned and gradually 
came to dominate the area as it now 
does. A second check of a relatively 
mincr nature occurred at 4 feet. This 
was followed by an unbroken advance 
toward the closed forest type now dom- 
in nt. The trees now most abundant in 
the swamp are black gum, red gum, 
southern white cedar, red maple, south- 
ern cypress, and pond pine. 


In spite of rapid strides toward the 


mechanization of the industry, more men| 
were employed in the coal mines of Utah! 


‘in 1929 than in the preceding year. The 


total production for the year amounted | 


to 6,160,521 net tons, a gain of nearly 


7 per cent. (Department of Commerce.) | petition being filed for the purpose of estop- | _ No. 23791.—Keystone Steel & Wire Com- 


Ltd.: | 


~~. 
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Shipping sé 


Appr oval Given Santa Fe Plan |P. & W. V. Plan |Contract and Not Instructions \British Business 
For Lakes Link |. To Bidders Held to Be Binding 


Is Disapproved 


Plans of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe-Railway to cancel the free out-of- 
l\line hauls on interstate shipments of 
| grain from origin points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas on the Santa. Fe lines 
[to Cherryvale and Coffeyville, Kans., 
Joplin, Mo., and other destinations in 
|Missouri and southeastern Kansas, and 
|beyond, when transited at Hutchinson, 
|Kans., are justified by an order of the 
|Interstate Commerce Commission made 
| public Sept. 11 (I. & S. Docket No. 3432). 
The schedules proposing the cancella- 
'tion, which were suspended by the Com- 
mission upon protest~of the Hutchinson 
| (Kans.) Board of Trade Association, will 
become effective on Sept. 20, 1930. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

By schedules filed to become effective 
Mar. 10, 1930, respondent, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, hereinafter called 
the Santa Fe, proposed to cancel its tar- 
iff provision permitting free out-of-line 
|hauls on interstate shipments of grain, 
jin carloads, from certain Kansas, Okla- 
|homa and Texas origin groups to Cherry- 
vale and Coffeyville, Kans., and Joplin, 
|Mo., and other destinations in Missouri 
jand southeastern Kansas grouped there- 
|with, and beyond, when transited at 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
|Hutchinson Board of Trade Association, 
the proposed schedules were suspended 
juntil Oct. 10, 1930. 
ences in rates will be stated in cents per 
100 pounds. 


|Hutchinson Near Geographic 
Center of Hard Wheat Belt 


Hutchinson is near the geographical 
center of Kansas in what is known as 
the hard wheat belt. It is served by the 
lines of the Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock 
|Island & Pacific and the Missouri Pa- 
cific. The milling of grain, principally 
whgat, is one of the main industries. 

he origin groups under consideration, 
generally speaking, include stations on 
the Santa Fe south from Hutchinson via 
| Clinton, Okla., to Sweetwater, Tex., in- 
clusive, and certain points west thereof 
in Kansas on the Pratt and Englewood 
branches, and in Oklahoma, and the pan- 
handle of Texas. Harper, Rago, and 
Englewood, Kans., group 20; Woodward, 
Okla., group 26; and Amarillo and Lub- 
bock, Tex., in groups 27 and 28, respec- 
tively, are representative of these ori- 
gins. As previously stated, Cherryvale, 
Coffeyville, and Joplin, which are also 
Santa Fe junctions with connecting lines 
covered by the proposed schedules, rep- 
resent the destination group. 

Under the present transit tariff, car- 
load shipments of grain and grain prod- 
ucts from the foregoing origins are per- 
mitted free transit at Hutchinson when 
destined to points in the destination 
group and to destinations beyond via 
such points on the basis of the highest 
specific rate applying from origin to des- 
tination, or origin to transit point to des- 
tination without any, charge for out-of- 
line hauls involved. Thus, for example, 
the present rate from Woodward to 
Cherryvale of 22 cents is applicable over 
the route of the Santa Fe through Hutch- 
inson, 354 miles, as well as over the di- 
rect route, 256 miles, resulting in an out- 
of-line haul of 98 miles for which no ex- 
tra charge is now provided. 

The suspended schedules provide for 
the cancellation of the tariff rule permit- 
| ting transit at Hutchinson without extra 
charge of grain from points in the origin 
groups considered moving over indirect 
rgutes to the above-mentioned south- 
|eastern Kansas and Missouri destina- 
tions, and beyond, and propose to es- 
tablish the following scale of charges to 
be applied in instances where rates other 
than distance rates apply: Forty miles 
or Jess, 2 cents; over 40 miles, 2.5 cents; 
over 60 miles, 3 cents; over 80 miles, 
3.5 cetns; over 100 miles, 4 cents; over 
125 miles, 4.5 cents. 


Combination Rates Apply 
For Out-o}-line Hauls 


For out-of-line hauls over 150 miles, 
combination rates to and beyond the 
transit point apply, except that where 
shipments are handled under distance 
rates such rates applying over the route 
traversed via the transit point will be 
charged. Under the proposed gchedule, 
the rate on grain from Woodward milled- 
in-transit at Hutchinson, thence for- 
warded to Cherryvale will be 25.5 cents. 

The tariff providing for the waiver of 
out-of-line charges on grain and grain 
products from and to points here con- 
sidered when transited at Hutchinson was 
establisied on Mar. 2, 1929. Evidence 
was introduced by respondent to show 
that the request for the waiver, made by 
a milling concern at Hutchinson, re- 
ferred only to certain origins situated 
immediately north of Hutchinson. 
spondent states that in complying with 
that request Hutchinson was inadvert- 
ently shown as a transit point in con- 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Rates and differ- 


To Cancel Out-of-line Hauls 


I. C. C. Justifies Schedules to End Free Grain Shipments 
From Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Kansas and 
Missouri Points if Transited to Hutchinson 


nection with the origin groups here con- 
sidered, and that no request has ever 
been made upon it to waive charges for 
| out-of-line hauls from these groups. Re- 
| spondent contends that movements 
through Hutchinson under rates apply- 
|ing by reason of the present tariff pro- 
| visions entail considerable out-of-line 
| hauls and, in the case of the short hauls, 
‘especially from origins other than in 
|Groups 27 and 28, cofstitute wasteful 
transportation. It expresses a willing- 
{ness to amend its tariff so as to waive 
out-of-line charges on shipments made 
from these latter groups believing that 
|it can consistently do so on account of 
|the longer distances and consequently 
higher rates from those groups, * * * 
As proof of the reasonableness of the 
proposed out-of-line charges respondent 
points out that under the distance scale 
prescribed in Oklahoma _ Corporation 


Commission v. A.-& S. Ry. Co., 101 I. C.| 
|C. 116, the rate on grain from Alva,| 
|Okla., to Cherryvale transited at Hutch-| 


inson is 5 cents over the distance rate of 
20 cents applying over its direct route. 
For similar distances 
would be 4.5 cents under the southwest- 
ern scale prescribed for application be- 
tween interior points in Grain and Grain 


Upon protest of the Products, 164 I. C. C. 619. Respondent | 
asserts that Hutchinson has been treated | 


as liberally, if not more so, than its com- 
petitors in the matter of free out-of-line 
| hauls. 
|the fact that the tariff affected by the 


; suspension lists 15 items naming origin 


| points, or groups, from which shipments | 


|transited at Hutchinson are excepted 
from the general scale of out-of-line 
charges, as against seven items for 
| Wichita, Kans.; eight for Topeka, Kans.; 


five for Salinas, Kans., and seven for 


‘Enid, Okla. 


Considerable evidence was introduced 
by protestant comparing rates and ton- 
|mile earnings on’ wheat moving from 
| origins here considered to the destina- 
tion territory via Hutchinson, with rates 
|and ton-mile earnings on the same com- 
modity from these origins to KarfSas 
City, via St. Joseph, Mo., and to Mem- 
|phis, Tenn., and Arkansas points via 
Kansas City, where out-of-line charges 
jare waived. The purpose of these com- 
parisons is to demonstrate that the earn- 
ings under the present rates in the ter- 
ritory affected are not unduly low. No 
other evidence was introduced tending to 


prove that the charges under the pro-| 


posed schedules would be unreasonable. 
Out-o}-line Charges 
Waived in Some Instances 


Protestant points to the fact that from 
the origin groups here considered and 
other origins in Colorado and New Mex- 


ico, out-of-line charges are waived on| 


grain moving to Kansas City, transited 
at St. Joseph, and on grain to Memphis, 
Tenn., and Little Rock and other Ar- 
kansas points, transited at Kansas City, 
|where the out-of-line hauls are as great, 
if not greater than those here consid- 
ered. Particular stress is placed on the 
fact that the movement to Kansas City 
via St. Joseph entails a free out-of-line 
haul of 114 miles. However, respondent 
asserts that it is preparing to restrict 
the arrangement at St. Joseph, and that 
there is a competitive situation among 
the carriers there and at Kansas City 
;which does not obtain at Hutchinson. 
|Shippers at the latter point can obtain 


the differential | 


In support thereof it points to| 


Assistant Finance Director 
Of I..C, C. Recommends 
Control of Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Be Denied 


Plans of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway to acquire stock control of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway for 
the purpose of making that road a “link” 
in a new Lakes-to-Seaboard route, should 
be disapproved’ by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission without prejudice to 
the filing of a new plan which will elimi- 
nate present objections, C, V. Burnside, 
Assistant Finance Director of the Com- 
missiin, recommended to that body Sept. 


No. 6486). 

“The present application should not 
be granted,” said Mr. Burnside, “This 
conclusion is necessary even though we 
confine the issue to the unification of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the 
Wheeling, without taking a broader view 
of the case,” he declared. 

“Compelling reasons,” which the di- 
rector declared necessitated denial’of the 
Taplin application by the Commission, 
are as follows: 

“The present actual or potentiai con- 
trol of the applicant by the Pennsyl- 
vania; the undeveloped status of the ap- 
plicant’s plans; and the community of 
interest between the applicant and im- 
portant industries which furnish traffic 
for the proposed system.” 

The Van Sweringen-controlled New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 


1 


West Virginia plan from its inception. 

(The text of the report will be 

published in full text in the issue 
of Sept. 15.) 


| 
| 
| 


| 





‘Basis for Issuing 


Of Stock Is Stated 


| 


| 


| 
[Continued from Page 9.] 
the Commission to ignore that fact and | 
to ignore depreciation, even the depre-| 
ciation for which the company has made | 
provision, call it what you will, retire- 
ment reserve or depreciation preserve. 
“If this company had reached a static 
lcondition as of Oct. 31, 1929—the end 
lof the period covered by the testimony in 
|the present case—it probably would be} 
|mecessary to require a resurvey of the | 
| property in order to be assured that the 
}amount of securities now to be author- 
ized would not exceed a proper amount. 


Commission Says Depreciation 


Must Be Considered 





Comparison of the balance sheets as of 
| June 30, 1930, and Oct. 31, 1929, shows 
that during the eight months intervening 
the plant had been considerably extended 
and the fixed capital had increased, but 
after careful consideration it seems that 
|the Commission may properly authorize 
lan issue of capital stock of about $6,- 
| 000,000, provided certain conditions are 
|attached which will safeguard the points 
| previously mentioned and yet allow the 
|company to retire its obligations.” 


| On the subject of unified control, the 
| opinion says: 





12 in a proposed report (Finance ee | 


(Nickel Plate) opposed the Pittsburgh & | 


;the service required includes the trans-| 


A 
Of Mai 


The terms of the formal contract, and 
not of the instructions to the bidders, 
must govern, according to a decision from 
the General Accounting Office just ren- 
dered wherein the contractor had asked 
for additional compensation for trans- 
porting the mails because the route had 
been increased due to change in the de- 
pots of mail trains. 

Explanation of the decision is made in 
a letter to the Postmaster General frdm 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, which follows in full text: : 

There has been received in reference 
to decision dated Mar. 21, 1930, of this 
| Office, to the effect that Antonio Men- 
| tillo was not entitled to additional com- 
pensation under contract dated Feb. 5, 
1929, for transportation of mail at Au- 
‘burn, N. Y., your letter of Apr. 22, 1930, 
|to the effect it had been yrged upon the 
| Post Office Department that by changing 
|the stopping point of three trains the 
railroad company had relieved itself of 
| the porter service required to transport 
| the mail between trains, and that the De- 
| partment was not justified in requiring 
| additional service of the contractor other 
than as stipulated in paragraphs 10 and 
|11 of the advertisement. There have 
| been received, also, letters dated Apr. 14 
}and Aug. 25, 1930, from a Member of the 
House cf Representatives to the effect 
{that it was his opinion the contractor 
| Was entitled to additional compensation, 
jand a letter dated May 19, 1930, from 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral relative to the matter. 


|Former Decision 
Is Quoted 


In the decision of Mar. 21, 1930, par- 
agraphs 6, 10 and 11 of the advertise- 
ment for proposals were quoted and par- 
agraphs 2 and 4 thereof were referred 
to, and it is unnecessary they be 
quoted herein. 

If there be any inconsistency between 
the advertisement for proposals and the 
terms of the contract, the latter must 
govern, for as stated in Simpson v. 
United States, 172 U. S. 379: 


«“* * * The written contract merged all 
prévious negotiations, and is presumed, | 
in law, to express the final understand- 
ing of the parties. If the contract did 
not express the true agreement, it was 


the claimant’s folly to have signed 
it..% 215° 


Under the plain terms of the formal 
contract of Feb. 5, 1929, the contractor 
undertook paragraph 2) to _ take 
all the mail from and deliver it into the 
railroad depots and cars at such points 
and at such times as will secure dis- 
patches and connections. He undertook, 
also (paragraph 10) to perform, without 


dditional Compensation Refused Carrier Because of In- 
creased Mileage Due to Change in Depots 


l Trains 


named in the schedule; and the railroad 


stations here in question are “named in| 


the schedule.” 


From the many, varied and compre- 
hensive expressions in the printed ad- 
vertisement and form of contract here 
involved it is evident that the purpose 
and intent was to cover all conceivable 
conditions, circumstances and_ contin- 
gencies under which the hauling of the 
mail at the particular place designated 
might be-required. A consideration of 
contract as a whole, and in the light of 
the advertisement, discloses an intent 
that the mail shall be hauled under the 
contract in any and all cases where the 
need of such hauling arises at the place 
in question, The primary purpose must 
be in mail carrying contracts that the 
carrying of the mail shall go on and no 
lack of a clause specifically applicable 
to a condition arising may be taken ad- 
; vantage of if the condition which has 
} arisen reasonably may be construed as 
within the intent of the contract, other- 
| wise there may be halted the moving of 
| the mail. No interpretation of the con- 
| tract is justified that will not give effect 
to this general intention—that the mail 
|must be kept moving. 


General Intent 


Of Contract Cited 


It seems to be clear that the general 
A4ntent of this contract was to require 
the contractor to haul or move at the 
contract rate of compensation all mail 
in the.City of Auburn, and the Instruc- 
tions to Bidders specifically notified the 
prospective contractors that, paragraph 
2, they “must personally acquaint them- 
selves with the extent and character of 
the service that they will have to per- 
form during the contract term,” and, | 
paragraph 4, that they must personally 
acquaint themselves “as to the probable 
increase, additional service, or changes 
likely to be made prior to the ending} 
of the contract term,” and that claim 
for additional pay based thereon would 
not be allowed. This seems to have been 
the view of the Post Office Department 
as expressed in its original submission 
of Mar. 4, 1930, to this office for deci- 
sion, and the Post Office Department re- 
quired the service to be performed ac- 
cordingly. See, in this connection, Hop- 
kins v. United States, 61 Ct. Cls. 562, and 
Woolverton v. United States, 34 Ct. Cls. 
247. See, also, 8 Comp. Gen. 370. 


It is assumed that it would not. se- 
riously be questioned that the Depart-| 
ment has the clear right/ under the,gcon- 
tract to require that the transportation 
between the two stations be effected 
through the Post Office without any ad- 








additional compensation, any and all ad- 


General may order between the several | 
railroad stations named in the schedule} 


tisement, and the New York Central and 
Lehigh Valley stations are named in the 
schedule. Hence there is no inconsis- 
tency between the specific requirements 
of the contract and paragraph 6 of the 
instructions to bidders to the effect that 


portation of the mails “between two or! 
more railroad stations.” 

The only discrepancy between the con- 
tract of Feb. 5, 1929, and the instruc- 
tions to bidders appears to be that be- 
tween paragraph 10 of the instructions 
to bidders and the tenth undertaking, 


Re- | 


transit at Kansas City without charge| “As already stated, the Consolidated 
for the out-of-line haul on grain destined |Gas Company and its subsidiaries own 
to Memphis and Arkansas points by|over two-thirds of the outstanding com- 
|proper routing. |mon capital stock. To an extent, the 

Protestant does not contend that the | Steam Corporation is a competitor of the 
waiver of out-of-line charges at Kansas | Consolidated Gas Company and the elec- 
| City and St. Joseph prejudices millers |tric companies, In the case of the Gas 
|at Hutchinson whose principal competi-|Company, the competition is the form 
,tors are said to be millers at points on|of heating. In the case of the electric 
;the direct line of respondent, such as|companies, the Steam Corporation is an 
Wellington, Harper, and Winfield, Kans.,|aid to the electric companies in| the 
| and points east of Harper on respond-| competition between central electric 
| ent’s line between Harper and Cherry-! plants and private electric-steam plants. 
vale, Protestant asserts that the free “Apparently, since the electric and 
out-of-line service sought to be canceled | steam systems have been under the same 


is necessary at Hutchinson to enable it | ultimate control, it has been possible to 
to meet the keen competition from those 


: H , work in harmony in competition against 

points. owever, in the case of these engineers and corporations desiring to 

| transit stations, there are little, if any, | persuade the owners of large buildings 
| out-of-line hauls, while, as indicated, in 


|most instances the excess haul via/| for heating and electric energy for use 
Hutchinson is 98 miles. .. {in operating the building and by ten- 
In Grain and Grain Products, supra, it} ants. This unity of control has been 
| was observed that reasonable limitations | brought about through the ownership of 
jon out-of-line hauls are deemed neces- | stock by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
| sary; that the rates therein prescribed | pany and its subsidiaries, 
| contemplate considerably less free tran- 
|sit service than formerly and that re- 
spondents would be expected to thor- 
oughly revise their transit tariffs with 
|a view of eliminating, as far as reason- 
|ably possible, all out-of-line provisions 
which fesult in wasteful transportation 
| and consequent diminution of revenue. 
We find that the proposed schedules 
have been justified. An order will be} 
entered vacating the order of suspen- | 
sion and discontinuing this proceeding. 


ceeding as to the legality of such own- 
ership. Undoubtedly, the purpose of the 
law is to restrict, except possibly with 
the approval of the Public Service Com- 
mission, the ownership of competitive 
services, so as to limit the control by 
|@ single management not only of the 
plants supplying the same service but 
plants supplying competitive services. 
There may be arguments in favor of 
unified control where gas and electric 





| of business done is not large, but where 


}as in New York City, it is doubtful if 


| of unified conérol which offset the pos- 
sible disadvantages arising from the con- 


| source, 
“It seems that the acquisition of the 


“Question has been raised in this pro-| 


; plants are small and where the amount | 
| the systems are so large and extensive | 


| there are any economies or advantages | 


|trol of competitive. services from one 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter-| ping the effect of statute of limitations. 


vate : . ission have just | _ No. 23790, Sub. No. 1—Walter A. Bailey, 
oe commen Comes wa | Philadelphia, vy. the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


a ' road, 

_No, 23788.—Haley-Meeley Company, Sioux| No, 28790, Sub. No. 2.—Rex & Company, 
City, Iowa, v. Arkansas Railroad. UL njust, | Ine,, Philadelphia, Pa., v. the Reading Com- 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates} pany, 
on shipments of peaches, carloads, from No. 23796.—Eureka Flint & 
points in Arkansas to points in Nebraska | pany, Ine., Trenton, N 
and lowa. | Canton & Youngstown Railway. Unreason- 

No. 23789.—Butler Manufacturing Com- able preferential rate on shipments of sand, 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., v. the Atchison, To-| carloads, from Trenton, and Menantico, N. 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Against mini-|J., to all points in New York, Pennsylvania, 
mum weight provisions in section 38,° rules | Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
34, consolidated freight classification No. 6,| Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
as applied to* shipments of set up iron | consin. 
or steel tanks, 3 to 16 gauge, carloads, from! No, 23653, Sub. No. 6.—Thomas S. Her- 
Kansas City,-Mo., Chicago, St, Louis and|bert, Crozet, Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio. 
oth points throughout the United States| Rates on coal, from mines in the New 
resulting in charges which are unjust, unrea-| River District and Kanawha District to 
sonable and unlawful. | Crozet. Ask for cease and desist order, 
No, 23790.—James Gallagher, Philadel-|the establishment of just and reasonable 

| phia, Pa., v. the Pennsylvania Railread. For| rates and reparation. 

reparation on accoynt of alleged rates and No. 23760, Sub. No. 1.—Camas Oil Com- 

charges on commodities stored in warehouses} pany, Lewiston, Idaho, v. The Atchison, 
| in Philadelphia other than those of the Penn-| Topeka & Santa Fe. Rates on carload ship- 


9 


Spar Com- 


. J. v. the Akron, | 


stock of the Steam Corporation by the 
Consolidated Gas Company and its sub- 
sidiaries has been legally acquired and! 
the question as to the propriety of such 
control has probably been raised at too 
late a date. It is perhaps another in- 
stance where legislation has not kept 
pace with economic changes, and there 
seems to be no way whereby the Com- 
mission, at this time, can require or 
compel a separation of the various serv- 
ices, competitive to some extent, which 
have been brought under a _ single 


control.” 
‘tallies dinceiauidaiaiinanbaendndmaen tee 


pany, Peoria, IIl., v. Chicago & North West- 
ern. Against the application of fifth class 
rate of 36 cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments of fence wire, and woven wire fenc- 
ing, etc., from Peoria to Carroll, Iowa, as 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded a commodity rate contempo- 
raneously in effect to a more distant point, 
namely, 33% cents to Shenandoah, Jowa. 








as stated in the contract, the discrepancy 
being that the tenth undertaking of the 
contract covers the additional service 
here involved, whereas paragraph 10 of 
|the instructions, standing alone, might! 
not cover it. However, paragraph 6 of 
the same instructions does clearly cover | 
|the alleged extra work in this case. 


Terms of Formal 


Contract Must Govern 


As hereinbefore stated, the terms of| 
the formal contract, and not of the in- 
lstructions to bidders, must govern, and) 
jeven if the apparent discrepancy were 
jnot removed by paragraph 6, the above- 
quoted stipulations from the contract 
would clearly control. 

It has been urged on behalf of the 





| 


to install private plants to provide steam |contractor that the provision at the be-{ 


ginning of the tenth undertaking in the 
formal contract, requiring the contractor | 
to perform without additional compensa- 
|tion any and all addition service between | 
ithe several railroad stations, is limited | 
by the reference at the end thereof to 
the schedule of service for said route! 
jas set forth in the advertisement, and 
by the fact that the schedule for this 
route did not show any service between 
railroad stations. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the reference at the end of 
the sentence in question is not to the} 
service as shown by the schedule but is} 
to post offices, railroad stations, steam-| 
boat Tandings, mail stations, or points of | 


| exchange with electric or cable cars 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 12 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 16880.—Milne Lumber Company v. 
New York Central Railroad. 


1, No. 16880, demurrage charges collected 
for detention of a car of lumber at Detroit, 
Mich., originating at Pickering, La., found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

2. No. 16880, Sub. No. 1, 
charges collected for detention of a car 
of lumber at Detroit, Mich., originating at 
Springhill, La., found inapplicable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

8. No. 16880, Sub. No. 2, demurrage 
charges collected for the detention of a car 
of lumber at Detroit, Mich., originating at 
Alexandria, La., found inapplicable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

4. No. 16880, Sub. No. 3, demurrage 
charges collected for detention of a car 
of lumber at Herrick, Ill., and Detroit, 
Mich., originating at Denkman, La., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

5. No. 16880, Sub. No. 4, that the facts 
of record are too meagre and conflicting to 


demurrage | 


|sylvania Railroad which are alleged to be 
}unjust and unreasonable by reason of al- 
| lowances of special rates rebates, drawbacks 
and concessions allowed by the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad through shippers using the ware- 
houses of that company and which allow- 
ances, etc., were held by the Commission 
to be unjust and unreasonable in its deci- 
sion, Docket 20968, 160 I. C. C. 563, and 
which decision is under consideration by or- 
der of the District Court of the United 


| 
| States, Eastern District of Pennsylvania; this 


ments of refined petroleum products from 
Oregon and Oklahoma to Idaho. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable, the establishment of joint and 
|through rates where none now exist, and 
' reparation. 

No. 23795.—Tart Cooperage Company, 
Valdosta, Ga., v. Nashville & Atlantic Rail- 
road. Rates on shipments of staves, car- 
| loads, from South Campaign, Tenn., to 
Valdosta. Ask for rates which, Commis- 
sion may deem just and reasonable. 


No, 


Terre Haute Railway. 


ritories. 

No, 23794.—W. 
v. 
Railroad. 


from Faith, & Dak., to St, Louis, 


28792.—Root Glass Company, Terre 
Haute, \Ind., v. Evansville, Indianapolis & 
Rates and charges 
as applied to carload shipments of glass 
bottles from Terre Haute, Ind., to points 
throughout southeastern and Carolina ter- 


Sturges, Winner, S. Dak., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Against a rate of 76 cents per}. 
100 pounds on carload shipments of bones, 


justify a finding that the rate collected for 
the transportation of a car of lumber 
shipped from Hughes Springs, Tex., June 
29, 1923, to Marine, Iil., reconsigned to 
East St. Louis, Ill., and thence reconsigned 
to Detroit, Mich., was unreasonable and in- 
applicable..or that the demurrage charges 
collected for thé detention of the same car 
at’ East St. Louis and Detroit were in- 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

6. No. 16880, Sub. No. 5, demurrage 
charges collected for detention of a car of 
lumber at Marine, Il, originating at 


ditional compensation to the contractor. 


ditional services that the Postmaster | This would require a haul of .60 mile 


between the New York Central depot 
and the Post Office, and .70 mile between 


However, this is not a static company.|of service for said route in the adver-|the Post Office and the Lehigh Valley 


or Monroe Street depot, a total distance 
of 1.3 miles, and an extra loading and 
unloading as against the haul of .76 
mile direct between the New York Cen- 
tral and Lehigh Valley depots. That is 
to say, the contractor is the gainer by 
the difference between 1.3 miles and .76| 
mile and, also, is saved the extra load- 
ing and unloading at the Post Office 


| through the action of the Post Office De- 


partment in requiring the mail to be 
transported direct between the two rail- 
road stations, 


Destination Claim 
Is Not Allowed 


With reference to the contention made 
on behalf of the ¢ontractor that the mail 
in question is not Auburn mail or mail| 
intended to be handled through the post 
office at Auburn but is mail passing 
through Auburn for other destinations, 
attention is invited to the fact that the 
mail which was the basis of a claim of 
the contractor at Syracuse was, likewise, 
mail not destined for Syracuse nor in- 
tended to be handled through the post 
office at that place, but the claim was 
disallowed by this office (see decision. of 
Feb. 21, 1924) and the disallowance was 
sustained by the Court of Claims in Hop- 


| kins v. United States, 61 Ct. Cls. 562, 


There appears no escape from the con- 
clusion that the comprehensive terms of 
this contract require the contractor, for 
the compensation stipulated therein, to 
carry all mail in Auburn, N. Y., between 
post offices, between post office and rail- 
road stations, between two or more rail- 
road stations, and between such other 
points as were named in the statement 
of service for the particular routes. The 
contractor here, in transporting the mail 
between railroad stations, has done noth- 
ing more than he undertook in the con- 
tract to do and any payment to him in 
addition to the contract compensation 
would constitute a gratuity which is not 
authorized in the absence of an expressed 
statatory provision to that effect. The 
conclusion heretofore reached in the case 
must be, and is, affirmed. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Corinth, Miss., found applicable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

7. No. 16880, Sub. No. 6, demurrage 
charges collected for detention of a car of 
lumber at Marine, Ill, and South 
Bend, Ind., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded, 

8. No. 16880, Sub. No. 7, demurrage 
charges collected for detention at Detroit, 
| Mich.,,on two cars of lumber, one in I. C, 
car No. 46039 originating at Pontotoc, Miss., 
found applicable; and the other in car 
P. M. No. 70144, originating at Manns 
Spur, Ga., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded, 


9..No. 16630, demurrage charges col- 
lected for detention of a car of lumber at 
Milwaukee, Wis., originating at Highland, 
Oreg., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

10. No, 16594, demurrage charges col- 
lected for detention of a car of lumber at 
Marine, Ill., found inapplicable. Demur- 
rage charges collected for detention of the 
car at Detroit, Mich. found applicable. 
Peparation awarded. 

11. In No. 16595, demurrage charges col- 
lected for the detention of a car of lumber 
at Louisville, Ky., and Cleveland, Ohio, 
originating at Estelle, Ala., found inappli- 
ecble. Switching charges collected on the 
car at Cleveland, Ohio, found applicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

12. No. 16910, demurrage charges col- 
lected for detention of a car of lumber at 
Thebes, Ill., found applicable. Demurrage 
charges collected for detention of the car 
at Detroit found inapplicable, Reparation 
awarded, : 





jexchange rate fluctu 


Said to Be Near 
‘Critical Stage’ 


French Outlook Pessimistic 
While Canadian Condi- 
tions Are Termed ‘Quiet’ 
By Commerce Survey 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
season’s supplies. The results of the. 
shore and trap fisheries have been poor 
to date, but the Labrador cod fishery 
shows an increase. of approximately 80,- 
000 quintals over 1929, There is a small 
demand for cod liver and cod oils. 

Shipments of blueberries to the United 
States are in excess of last year’s ship- 
ments of 3,000,000 pounds. The mines 
and paper mills continue 40 operate at 
;capacity production. 

Panama: Local merchants are pre- 
paring to send orders for merchandise 
to the United States in order to meet the 
requirements of the United States fleet 


1931. It is estimated that the purchases 
of the 15,000 men attached to the fleet 
will reach $1,500,000. It is reported that 
the government has discharged addi- 
tional laborers. The Canal Zorfe is pre- 
paring estimates for the construction of 
ja library building to cost around 
: $200,000. 

_Philippine Islands: Business condi- 
tions in the Philippines continue to show 
no indication of improvement, except the 
theoretical one that world stocks in 
Philippine raw materials are necessarily 
low at present, and, therefore, some im- 
provement may eventually be antici- 
patkd, Retail trade is showing a low 
turnover in practically all lines, being 
especially unsatisfactory in automotive, ‘ 
cosmetics and some foodstuffs. 

Produce prices continue to decline, 
thereby restricting general purchasing 
power. A slight improvement is shown 
in American textile business owing to 
the fact that Japanese goods are now 
priced higher due to recent changes in 
custom house methods eliminating unfair 
declarations and values, The abaca mar- 
ket is very weak, with an almost total 
absence of demand from both the United 
States and Europe. Copra trade also 
remains quiet, showing a further decline 
in price. 

South Africa: Development of thd. 
usual seasonal slack is in part responsi- 
ble for the slowness of retail trade dur- 
ing August, wholesale business having 
improved slightly, on a somewhat better 
demand for country districts. However, 
farm purchasing is far below normal and 
conditions in general continue depressed, 
with commercial firms, the railways and 
the government pursuing a policy of re- 
trenchement. 

_ The credit situation continues substan- 
tially unchanged and money is tight, 
Stocks of merchandise are low, but the 
burden of trade financing is on the whole- 
saler, who meets on the one hand the 
cautious policy of the banks and on the 
other the demand of retailers for-longer 
terms. July imports are estimated at 
£5,476,000 which represents a decline of 
28 per cent from the valuation in July 
of last year. Mineral production con- 
tinues high. In general, merchandise 
and agricultural implement sales to 
farmers remain sluggish, the motor 
trade also continues dull with sales diffi- 
cult in both new and used cars; dealers 
are cautious about commitments and new 
stocks are much lower than last year at 
this time. 

A marked decline is apparent in new 
car registrations during the first five 
months in 1930, which are reported at 
7,690 as compared with 11,780 in the. 
corresponding period of last year. New 
car sales are understood to have dropped 
about 34 per cent and truck sales 17 per 
cent in the same period. The truck field 
has been unfavorably affected by the 
passage of legislation giving the govern- 
ment control of motor transport and the 
resulting insistence by the railways that 
importers either grant them contracts 
for the movement of nferchandise, or pay 
wharfage duties. : 

Venezuela: _ Business conditions in 
Venezuela during the month of August 
showed no improvement over the general 
unfavorable situation prevailing in pre- 
vious months, Retail dealers report sales 
less than in either of the two previous 
months, while some wholesalers report’ 
somewhat of a better feeling amongst 
their trade on account of the proximity 
of the coffee harvest, although the crop 
is not expected to be much better than 
the last one, which was below normal. 

Business is reported better along the 
Transandean Highway, which traverses 
the western section of the country, the 
heart of the coffee industry. The govern- 
ment is continuing its public works pro- 
gram as an aid to business. The ex- 
change rate fluctuated greatly during the 
month of August, reaching a high of 5.70 
bolivars paid for dollar drafts, which 
caused a weakening in collections, How- 
ever, the situation egsed somewhat to- 
ward the close of the month, but the 
ated from day to 





day. 


Notable Flights Increase 
Applications for Training 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
facilities are available for their instruc- 
tion, it was explained, 

The increasing desire to receive either 
military or naval aviation instruction is 
not believed to be due to a desire of 
civilians to enter commercial aviation, 
both the Air Corps ang the Bureau of 
Aeronautics said. ‘ 

Selected students of the Army are 
required to spend three years actively 
connected with the Air Corps, it was 
explained, and then may return to civil 
life with a commission in the Air Corps 
Reserve. Applicants for aviation train-. 
ing with the Navy, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics explained, can either join thé 
Naval Aviation Reserve or enlist in the 
Navy, but the second method does not’ 
assure flying instruction for the re- 
cruits. Applicants who enter the Avia: 
tion Reserve are given “elimination 
training,” it was explained, and some 
are sent later to Pensacola for the com- 
plete course and then serve oné year on 
active duty with aviation squadrons of 
the fleet before returning to civil life, 

When the Army’s “West Point of the 
Air” at Randolph Field, San Antonio,’ 
is ready for students in the Fall of 1931, 
the Air Corps may be able to aceom- 
modate larger classes, it was said at 
the Air Corps. Present plans are for 
the transfer of students at Brooks and 
March fields to the new training center, 
and the abandonment of the primary 
schools: at. those - points, ' 
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Farm Credit 
Use of Machines |Bank Debits Increase in Week 


Sound Credit Structure Is Declared 
To Be Essential to Farm Prosperity) For Bookkeeping 


System of Financing Must Be Available to Make It Possible for Each 
Farmer to Practice Constructive Program, Says A. J. 


Brown, of Federal Bank at Louisville | 


By A. G. Brown 

President, Federal Intermediate Credit 

Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

While the distress of farmers caused 
by the drought is actual in some sec- 
tions, fortunately the trouble is not na- 
tion-wide and with our excellent trans- 
portation facilities and the proper exten- 
sion of credit, farmers as a class will be | 
able to carry on through another plant- 
ing and growing season. Except in ex- 
treme cases, the farmer 1s fortified to 
meet the situation, for he has a home, | 
arid in case of necessity can draw on the | 
resources of his own farm for food. < | 

Even now farmers are not complain- 
ing so much of low prices as they are 
“lack of money,” this meaning merely 
lack of crédit—a situation aggravated in 
sefne communities by banking weakness. 
As a result of this general foreeees| 
this weakness is coming to the surface 
and being wiped out through failures 
which had their inception years ago. 
This hanking weakness has been reflected 
toe some extent in the State of Indiana 
through the closing of several banks in 
the past 18 months. The usual alibi ad- 
végneed for this condition—prevalent in 
‘4 banking profession—is _the general 
sed condition of agriculture and 
the holding by the bank of too much 
farm paper. If this is true, and it is 
to a limited extent, it would appear 
that country banking, as such, shoul 
be passing through a period of a 
transition; however, we, aS bankers, wi 
be faced with this situation for some 
time to come and will be called upon to 
exert the finest businesss acumen if our 
communities are to prosper and our busi- 
ness is to be perpetuated. There is 2 
need to become stampeded—we should 
merely tighten our belts and resolve pe 
carry on the business of extension 0 
credit in a more careful and conservative 
manner than we have in the past. 


First Responsibility — 
Oj Banks Is to Depositor | 
With the public state of mind more} 
critical than ever before, it behooves All 
the banks continually to be reminde 
that their first responsibility is to the 
depositor, and that no obligation is 
due the borrower except to treat = 
fairly. They must for the preserit be 
unmindful of profits and maintain them- 
selves in the liquid condition that deposi- 
tors demand. With this in mind, the 
average country banker is perhaps ai 
sea with respect to the advisability of 
promulgating further any responsibility | 
that he might formerly have felt with 
yeference to taking care of the full credit 
demands of his community. Neverthe- 
less, he is the one to whom we should 
look for sponsorship of any new plan 
ef credit organization, | and he should 
be the first to interest himself in making 
available to the farmer the credit that 
is needed to bring a return of -at least 
some degree of prosperity to his com- 
munity. : 
There still is justification for doing 
business with the farmer, in spite of the: 
depreciation in farm ¢ommodities and 
When we think of the pres- 
nt condition of the stock market and 
the questionable value of many of the | 
securities represented thereon, we are, 
justified in the statement that farm lands 
are m6re nearly permanent and inde- 
structible than any other class of prop- 
erty, being applied as they are to the 
production of the real necessities of life. 





depres 





of basic property—and that includes in 
a great measure a good many of the 
notes you have in your note case—should 
justly be considered prime investments. 


Agriculture Must Seek 
Safety of Sane Financing 

The average county of Indiana has 
approximately 2,000 farms, the success- | 
ful operation of which will contribute 
much to the welfare and happiness of 
every man, woman, and child. Like in- 
dustries, they must be properly manned 
and financed. z 

Agriculture itself, as a great business 
or industry, has fast been assuming a 
changed attitude toward its business 
methods and if it is to prosper—and it 
will—it must seek the safety of sane 
financing, just as other big business has 
done. There must be made available to 
it a, system to suit its needs, the kind 
that makes possible the extension of its 
marketing facilities, added ’ physical 
equipment, and an increase in inventory 
to meet increased production, and in 
such form and for such tenure as to make 
it possible for a constructive program to 
be practiced by every farmer. Ample 
funds, readily available from the invest- 
ment markets and in proper form, in 
stocks or bonds, have contributed much 
to the stabilization of industry. Agri- 
culture, too, must be stabilized and is 

ntitled to comparable forms of financ- 

g;; and to wider markets for its se- 
curities. 

The farmer, representing an industry, 
has already taken advantage of the long- 
tie plan of financing his plant, which 
in this case is ‘his farm, but his personal 
property, grain, and _ livestock, with 
which he must make the return on his 
capital investment, is jeopardized be- 
cause he has depended upon the country | 
banker too much for his operating credit. 


Farmer Unduly Sacrificing ° 
His Personal Property 


Just now we face the paradox of the 
farmer with the best security in the 
world unduly sacrificing his livestock and 
other personal property. He has been 
too. dependent upon a current form of 
financing furnished by country banks, 
which, in the emergency, does not meet 
the need. His promise to pay in six 
months, or on demand, is now being 
tested, and he not only needs extension 
for debts already made, but additional 


\ 





“credit to tide over until another crop is 


fy 


produged. If he is to cut his cost of 
roduction he must actually increase his 
inventory and be granted a plan of fi- 
nancing that will give him time to bridge 
over crop failures and allow incpme from 
his investment to reduce his debts, While 
his ills are partly psychological, he is out 
of the market, and, until he gets back in, 
this present business depression will con- 
tinue, publicity efforts of big business 
notwithstanding. 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
WM) PAvail the farmer of his full credit 
ds. Although it is not an emergency 
hstitution it can and is willing to step 


| quired. 


tinto the breach and furnish whatever? 


funds are necessary to assist in improv- 
ing the present situation, where adequate 
security and good management are avati= 
able. The word “intermediate” signifies 
the purpose for which the bank was cre- 
ated—to supply the credit requirements 
of agricultural and livestock interesé, 


where the anticipation period of use is’ 


longer than commonly recognized as de- 
sirable by commercial banks, and less 
than the long-time loans made by the 
Federal Land Banks. In other words, it 
provides production credit to fit 
farmers’ needs. 


Federal Bank to Supply 
Funds for Sufficient Period 


You will agree that the average farm- 
er’s loan with your bank is necessarily 
of longer/ tenure than you can well af- 
ford to carry if you are to run a liquid 
bank. If the farmer, for instance, is to 
build up a productive herd of livestock 
or dairy cows, he can not~expect to pay 
the note of the usual six-month ma- 
turity, given for their purchase, \unless 
he sells the property and thus goes out 
of business. Federal intermediate bank 
credit will make the funds available to 
him for a sufficient period, providing, 
of course, he gives attention and care to 
the security, thus affording him the 
psychological background that should in- 
cite a proper working plan of payment 
and enable him to really make progress. 
Loans may provide for maturities up to 
one year, and, if- necessary and condi- 
tions are satisfactory, they may be re- 
newed in part. The average farmer 
should, during such a period, overcome 
many of his problems but if he is the 
kind that can not make progress in that 
length of time he probably will not suc- 
ceed in any event. 

The farmer can not borrow directly 
from the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, anu here is where the country 
bank comes in. He can borrow from 
your bank and you can send his note to 
the Federal Intermediat- 
for discount. ) 
dorsement and makes it imperative, of 
course, that you carry in your statement 


a~ “rediscounts” or “bills payable” any | 


extension of credit which you may have 


secured direct from the Federal Interme- | 


diate Credit Bank, in order to take care 
of this class of paper. 


Farmer Must First Apply 


To Locally Organized Company 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
may loan direct to commercial banks 
upon their promissory notes, secured by 
farmers’ notes, substantiated by credit 
statements as to their worth, and pro- 
tected by chattel mortgages and other 
pledged security wherever 1.ecessary. 

Again, the Intermediate Credit Bank 
may discourt farmers’ or stockmen’s 
notes for State, national or savings 
banks, trust companies ‘or incorporated 


livestock companies, when the proceeds | 


of such notes have been used for an agri- 
cultural purpose and when supported by 
collateral or a_ satisfactory {nancial 
statement assuring liquidation of the 
loan within the maturities authorized by 
the act. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon these features, for they are un- 
doubtedly understood. 

To utilize in another way the facilities 


of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, | 


the farmer must in the first instance 


make application for a loan through a: 


locally organized credit corporation or 


\livestock loan company enjoying discount 


privileges with some intermediate credit 
bank. Such corporations must be organ- 
ized under the laws of the State, with 
an adequate paid-in capital, and that 
capital invested in United States or Fed- 
eral Land Bank bonds and lodged with 


|the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank as | 


additional collateral. The stock of such 
credit corporation carries only single lia- 
bility. 


Plan of Federal Credit 


Of Louisville Bank Given 

f the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank grants the privilege of discount to 
such an organization, credit may be ex- 
tended it, the amount depending on the 
capital invested, character of manage- 
ment and class of security. For instance, 
a local agricultural credit corporation of 
$50,000 capital, under competent man- 


agement, may be able to discount farm-| 


ers’ notes in an aggregate amount up to the- Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, | 


several times the capital. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Louisville has instituted the rule ap- 
plicable to local credit corporations that, 
to be acceptable for discount or collateral 
to bills payable, a loan must be secured 
by a chattel mortgage on livestock or 
farm implements, or by warehouse re- 
ceipts on staple farm products, in an 
amount not to exceed 75 per cent of the 
value of such property. A _ financial 
statement and certificate of priority to 
the effect that the mortgage is a valid 
and first lien on the chattels are re- 
As stated, loans are usually 
made for a period not to exceed one 
year. 
larly of livestock paper, if the security 
remains adequate and all circumstances 
surrounding the loan are satisfactory. 

Under this plan the discount or loan- 
ing rate at present is 4 per cent and the 
agricultural credit corporation is per- 
mitted a spread of not to exceed 2% per 
cent in\the case of livestock, and 2 per 
cent on other classes of loans, which be- 
comes its profit and which you will agree 
represents about the “net” on any loan 
made by any individual or commercial 
bank. We believe there is justification 
in the banks’ sponsoring the organiza- 
tion and there should be sufficient inter- 
est among individual banks or groups 
of banks to provide the capital to es- 
tablish these corporations. 

,You perhaps are curious to know just 
the source of the funds that are made 
available through the Federal interme- 
diate credit bank. In this district, the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Louisville, with an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000 and a potential loaning kbility 
of $55,000,000, is one of 12 such institu- 
tions having aggregate capital of $60,- 
000,000 and potential loaning ability of 
$660,000,000. - 

These banks obtain their funds chiefly 
from “the sale of debentures secured 
the actual farmers’ notes which are taken 
in extending loans to banks, credit cor- 
porations, or livestock loan companies, 
and on warehouse receipts given by farm-. 


the | 


Credit Bank/ 
This necessitates your en- | 


Renewals are acceptable, particu-! 


| 
| 


|ers’ cooperative marketing associations 
|on staple agricultural commodities or 
| shipping documents representing such 
| commodities. The market has thus al- 
|ready been made for credit obligations 
|of the farmer, for these debentures are 
quickly. absorbed in the financial centers 
of our country and are in present de- 
| mand an a yield basis of less than 3 per 
cent, thus insuring a continuation of a 


satisfactory low rate for the farmer bor- | Department, according to a report filed | 


rower. 

You, as bankers, should see to it that 
| the benefits of this demand for farmer 
| obligations are extended to your own 
community. With the general accept- 
|emce by the investing public of interme- 
| diate credit debentures, justifying the 
present low discount rate of 4 per cent, 
‘the opportunity is afforded the bankers 
,of Indiana to make available for their 
community a market for their farmers’ 
notes, thus attracting funds of the in- 
| vestors of the whole ntry for the de- 
velopment of their local farming indus- 
try. This should arouse more than pass- 
|ing interest, but will not of itself bring 
benefits except as funds at low interest 
| rates are madé available through sources | 
other than the local supply. | 


| Federal Bank Does Not 
Compete With Other Banks 


Since 1923, when the Federal Interme- 
‘diate Credit Bank of Louisville was es- 
tablished, it has made loans directly 
through farmers’ cooperatives, local 
credit corporations, and banks, of more 
‘than $40,000,000, in the States of Ohio. 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
|it has become an’ important factor in 
the financi and in the orderly mar- 
| keting of Pricottaral products in this 
/State. In ¥éndering this financial serv- 
ice the Federal Intermediate Credit 
| Bank has proved that its functioning at 
all times is to supplement rather than 
:compete with the organized system of 
| State and national banks, a policy to 
|which it strictly adheres and in which 
it is strongly supported by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

All have considered the farmer a poor 
cooperator ; is true since he doesn't 
carry on in a cooperative way the many 
|things he has been and is now starting. 
‘However, he might do better if he haa 
the thorough cooperation of his banker, 
who has been too reluctant to encourage 
jhim in such enterprises. In this great 
| Federal Land Bank System, however, the 
‘farmer has builded a vast financial en-, 
| terprise that makes it one of the largest 
|in the world, with over $1,250,000,000 in 
| resources, 


| Situation Is Challenge 


|To Bankers of Indiana 
| The record of the 12 Federal Land 
| Banks and the 12 Federal Intermediate 


e 





| Credit Banks would justify the statement | 


| again that there is no more fundament- 
jally dependable business than that of 
|agriculture. What is needed is a re- 
awakening of responsibility and an ap- 
preciation of the opportunity afforded of 
marshaling the resources of your com- 
‘munity, that its integrity and stability 
may be maintained. Give to agriculture 
an improved plan of financing; provide a 
credit structure to which it is entitled— 
one that will be so fair and so sound as 
to be impregnable to the constant criti- 
cism of the radical or discontented. While 
all are actuated from the desire to meet 
|the present situation, both the land banks 
and intermediate credit banks are perma- 
nent institutions and will find a place of 
increasing importance in the permaent 
financial program of every community. 


| lenge to the bankers of Indiana, who are 


|and to whom the farmer must look for 


| 


plan. The potential ability 


agement, can discount with the Federal | 
| Intermediate Credit- Bank to the extent | 
; that sufficient funds will be made avail- 
jable to meet a credit emergency. This 
should satisfactorily answer the present 
problem of relief in each county in so 
far as credit on a proper basis is con- 
cerned. 


The present situation presents a chal- | 
the financial leaders of the community | 


the sponsorship and availability of this | 
of the} 
|bankers of each county cooperating to- | 
|gether is easily sufficient to establish a | 
|lodal agricultural credit corporation of |” 
ample capital, which, under proper man- | 





Federal Credit Bank Will 


| Cooperate to Fullest Extent 
The suggested use of the facilities of 


jtogether with those of other available 
|firlancial agencies, constitutes the pro- 
|gram of credit relief of the bankers serv- 


|mittee, who, in enunciating it, add the 
following challenge: “It is clear to us 
that the primary duty in the premises 
rests upon the local banker.” 


he can not relinquish this added respon- 
sibility. From the farmer’s selfish stand- | 
|point he has no assurance of saving him- 
self without the banker’s continued co- 
operation. From the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank’s standpoint I may 
state that the bank will cooperate to the | 
fullest extent for the benefit of the 
farmer, banker and everyone in carrying 
out the suggested plan of President 
Hoover’s Drought Committee, which has! 
publicly said that “no community or in- 
dividual should, insist on or expect aid 
from the private banker or governmental 


|ing on President Hoover’s Drought Com- | 


From the banker’s selfish standpoint | 





agency, State or Federal, except upon 
terms and conditions within the purview 
of existing laws and sound business prac- | 
} 
| 





tices,” ‘ 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered Sept. 11 before 
the annual convention of the Indiana 
Bankers Association in Fort Wayne.) 


| Change in St 
—of— 
State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F, Symons, Bank yy 
missioner, has announced: Gas City State | 
Bank, Gas City, closed; Citizens Bank, | 
Jonesboro, closed. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, 
sioner, has arinounced: 
Bank, Rosemont, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Washington | 
County Bank, Fort Calhoun, closed. 

South Dakota: F, R. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Farmers 
State Bank, Thomas, closed. 


| 
atus | 


Bank Commis- | 


| 


Farmers State 


Urged Upon State 


Texas Auditor Reports That 
Survey Shows Old Hand 


‘Methods Should Be Super-. 


seded 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 12. 


Machina methods of bookkeeping 
should be substituted for the old method 
of recording and posting items by hand, 
now employed in the State Treasury 


by State Auditor Moore Lynn with State 
Treasurer W. Gregory Hatcher. 


ization, personnel, and system of the 
Department, the first of a series that 
will cover all departments of the State 
government. 

Phe survey was made under the direct 
supervision of the First Assistant State 
Auditor, W. F. Carter Jr. Copies of 
the report were also filed withthe Gov- 


ernor, the Lieutenant Governor and the} ——-——__—— 
| WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The following information concerning 
the survey was made available by Mr. 
Lynn: 

This is the first of the reports on 


| departmental organization which are to 
|be filed on all State departments as 
| fast as surveys of the departments are 


completed.» 
" Report Is Comprehensive 


The report covers a summary of the} 


laws pertaining to the organization, 
functions and duties, books and records 
to be kept and reports to be made by 
the State Treasurer. 


It also includes a detailed report of 
the organization and personnel of the 
Treasury Department as it is now organ- 
ized and the duties assigned to the va- 
rious employes, and a suggested plan 
of reorganization and redistribution of 
duties which the Auditor’s report statés 
will result in economy of. operation and 
greater efficiency if adopted. 


The report also takes up the trans-| 


actions involved in the work of the 
Treasury Department in detail, describ- 
ing the. present procedure in each in- 
stance and suggesting changes in meth- 
ods: of handling the work which the 
Auditor thinks necessary to allow the 
Department to do the work in the most 
satisfactory manner and to comply with 
the laws, as well as to safeguard the 
State’s finances. 


Certain articles of the laws, according 
to the report, have not in the past been 
complied with, particularly with respect 
to the keeping of general ledger con- 
trolling accounts and the listing of out- 
standing warrants, and recommendations 
for changes in the procedure to provide 
for the keeping of these records are 
included in the report. 

Machine methods of bookkeeping are 
recommended to take the place of the 
old method of recording and posting 
items to the books by hand. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 10 


Made Public Sept. 12 


Receipts 

Customs receipts ...... 

Internal-revenue receipt 

ee | eee 
Miscellaneous internal 

revenue . 1,381,648.84 


$897,555.18 
4,819,583.59 


S: 


$7,386,765.83 
99,995.00 
43,380,904.85 


Total ordinary receipts.. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$50,867 ,665.68 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ... Nive 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ee 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil - service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds. 


$13,396,433.09 
52,212.45 
177,501.10 
19,363.07 


169,151.52 
87,618.90 


81,567.83 
273,561.82 


Total ordinaty expendi- 

i rn Ce YR Wy 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures . 


in 106,410.25 
Balance today ...... atvatie 


36,508,845.66 
WT CAG- dwn chet esse. $50,867,665.68 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 12.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 

e buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) “ 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) dat 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
a 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) Bo 
Singapore (dollar) ..... rege 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ; 

Argentina (peso, gold)...... 
Brazil (milreis)> 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) .........++.- 
Colomhbia (peso) ....... genus 
MOE GUTOR ie ide cncvessacsdtese 


14.1104 
13.9441 
+7225 

2.9670 

os 26.7594 
+ 485.9389 
2.5156 
3.9259 
24.8142 
1.2954 
17.5098 
5.2372 
40.2440 
26.7525 
11,2025 
4.4914 
5953 
10.9054 
26.8622 
19.3970 
1,7718 
32.0000 
39.6964 
28.7500 
28.6250 
35.9785 
49.3618 
55.9250 
100.1415 
99.9643 
47.3725 
83.7561 
10.0650 
12.1772 
83.7395 
96.5300 
36.6250 


The | 
report is based on a survey of the organ-; 


Manufacture’ 


State 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Finance 


Mirror Industry 


In Area Outside New York City| Shows Increase 


Department of Commerce S 
Trend of Wholesale Pri 


| 


Business activity during the week 
|ended Sept. 6, 1930, as measured by bank 
debits, outside New York City, registered 
a slight increase over the preceding week 
but declined from the corresponding 
period of a year ago, according to the 
weekly summary of domestic business 
conditions made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Sept. 12, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Wholesale prices, continuing their up- 
| ward trend, showed an increase over the 
preceding week but were 13 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Iron and steei 
prices showed but a fractional change 
‘from a week ago and like other whole- 
sale prices were below the level of Sept. 
7, last year. Middling cotton prices at 
|New York were higher-and red wheat 
prices at Kansas City lower than the 
| preceding week. Both prices were lower 
‘than during the same period of 1929. 
| Bank loans and discounts showed but 
slight change from the level of the pre- 
vious week but were lower than during 
the week ended Sept. 7, 1929. The prices 
for representative stocks, showing 





Sept. 
' 6 

| 1930 
Steel operations 

Bituminous-coal production ° 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
Freight-car loadings 

+Lumber production 

Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av. 
Wheat receipts 

| Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat .... 

Price cotton middling ., 

| Price iron and steel, composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ . y 
Fisher’s index (1926=106) 

Bank debits outside New York Cit 
Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money ... 
Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money 

Federal reserve ratio 


;° 


Loan of State Funds Nets 
Illinois Treasury, $12,270 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 12. 
Interest earnings of the Secretary of 


| State’s offices since last October aggre- 
William J. Stratton, announced Sept. 9, 


formation: 

On Oct. 15, last, Mr. Stratton inaug- 
urated a system for increased efficiency 
in handling remittances to his office un- 
der which these remittances are loaned 
to various banks of the State. 

These banks are under bond and the 


| 





‘Great Britain and North Ireland Alone 


| Fail to Exhaust 


|State Department Announces Tabulation of Visas Issued 
During Last Fiscal Year 


| Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

{were the only major countries failing 

|by any considerable numbers to exhaust 
their immigration quotas to the United 
States during the fiscal year which 
closed June 30, according to the lists of 

‘immigration quotas just made public by 

| the Department of State. 

| The British quota lacked 509 from be- 


1980, total quota, 1929-30, A; number of qu 


1929, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 


| Afghanistan 
| Albania . 
Andorra a 
Arabian Peninsula 
| Armenia 
| Australia 


| Bulgaria 

Cameroon 

Camereon (French 
China j iets ats spree 
Czechoslovakia . 
Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 

Egypt 


{Germany . 
| Great Britain, 
| Greece 
; Hungary 
‘ Teeland 
| India 
| Iraq 
| Irish Free Stat 2 
{Italy .. tae es 
Japan Seta 
Latvia 
Liberia : 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
|}Luxemburg. .. 
| Monaco 7 
Morocco 
| Muscat 
| Nauru 
| Nepal ent 
' Netherlands 
|New Zealand 
| Norway ‘ 
New Guinea 
| Palestine 
| Persia 
| Poland 
Portugal . Pe : 
| Ruanda and Urundi 
Rumania : 
| Russia, European and Asia 
| Samo ; . 
| San 
| Sia 
| Sou 
|South West Africa 
| Spain Dik euis b— : 
Sweden 
SONOS ong chr wsasss 
|3yria and The Lebanon 
| Tanganyika IR 
| Zegerene (British) 
! 


1 


. 


tic 


Marino 


Togoland (French) . 


153,714 


| Total . 


quota. 


118.1 


*Revised. Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


LALA AL ALA ALAA AAA AAPA LALA AA cn " 


;gate $12,270, the Secretary of State, | 


in making available the following in-{ 


+lows in full text: 
Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30 


25,957 


65,721 


ummary Also Shows Upward 
ces Continues, But Level 


Is Under That of 1929 


greater strength, increased 1 per cent 
over the preceding week but fell off 
when compared with last year. Bond 


previous compayative period and showed 
a gain of 5 per cent over a year ago. 
Interest rates for call money recorded | 
an increase over the rates of a week 
iago, while time money rates remained | 
'unchanged. Both rates were considerably 
lower than last year. Business failures | 
during the past week were less numer- | 
ous than the week ended Aug. 30. 
! For the period ended Aug. 30, 1930, 
increases occurred over the previous pe-| 
riod in the production of bituminous coal 
and the receipts, at important centers, of 
cattle, calves, and cotton, while the pro- 
| duction of petroléum, steel mill activity | 
‘and the value of building contracts 
| declined. | 
Bank loans and discounts, the prices 
for representative bonds and the Federal 
reserve ratio for the week ended Sept. 6, | 
1930, showed increases when compared 
with the period ended Sept. 8, 1928, two} 
years ago. ‘ 





Average 1923-25=100) 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
30 23 16 7 
1930 1930 1930 
75.0 76.3 172.4 
*92.9 87.2 83.8 
118.6 118.3 
98.1 96.3 
69.0 69.5 
110.7 81.3 
222.3 255.3 
93.8 652.7 
76.0 
58.1 
62.0 
41.2 
_ 19.7 
77.5 
82.8 
110.0 
134.4 
56.5 
107.1 
202.5 
108.0 
74.3 
105.7 


Sept. | 
4 
1928 
101.0 | 
96.8 | 
120.2 | 
116.5 


Aug. 
31 
1929 
117.1 

“3ii1 
142.7 
121.0 
105.4 
108.8 
174.4 

53.1 
92.1 
74.3 
93.0 
71.0 
84.2 
129.0 
96.9 
132.5 
135.6 
209.1 
89.7 
308.1 
103.0 
205.7 
97.4 


Sept. 
8 
1928 
101.0 
91.7 
119.7 
105.4 


7 
1929 
115.8 
95.8 
141.9 
ches 106.1 
68.5 
63.7 
169.8 
119.6 
96.5 
58.7 
63.6 
41.9 
79.4 
77.5 
83.8 
93.8 


109.4 
195.4 
71.5 
97.2 
55.5 
82.2 | 
70.2 
84.8 
105.1 
100.0 | 
105.2 
125.9 | 
178.8 | 
95.6 
206.4 | 
107.3 | 
148.6 
89.7 


96.7 
189.2 
122.3 

95.9 

55.0 

82.2 

71.3 

84.8 
105.1 

99.7 
111.0 
126.8 


97.9 
151.3 
*136.9 
94.0 
63.8 
96.9 
70.6 
88.2 
129.0 
96.3 
121.6 
137.2 
187.9 
73.7 
312.8 
103.1 
205.7 
94.4 


Naa aas 
NSep,a 
© HAI to Ro 


Qo 
Now 


102. 
134.9 

60.6 
108.4 
196.9 
107.6 

75.2 
105.8 


|interest they pay for the use of State) 
funds loaned them is turned into the, 
State treasury. Remittances from Chi-| 
cago are loaned to Chicago banks and} 
those from downstate are given to down- | 
staté banks. 


banks are paid into the State treasury 
at regular intervals with an itemized 
statement showing the interest earned 
during the period on each account in 
each bank. 

Since this system was inaugurated 
Oct. 15 these interest payments into 
the State treasury have totaled $12,270 
and the Secretary of State is confident 
this figure will be more than doubled 
the second year. 





Immigration Quvtas | 


ing full, the Department announced. | 


| prices were also htgher than during the| 


jing table: 


Interest collections from all of these | 4 


In Last 10 Years 


Census of Manufactures 
Gives Total of 165 Plants 
Operating; Factories 
Found in 24. States 


By Edward R. Dewey, 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of 
Distribution, United States Bureau 
of the Census 

In 1927, the production of establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of mirror and picture frames 
totaled $19,488,721. Each biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures sirce 1919 has reg- 
istered material increase in this steadily 
growing industry. Since the industry is 
an important market for many manufac- 
turers, especially for the producers of 
glass, its location is of concern to them 
in* their planning of sales campaigns in 
accordance with accessibilities of the. 
markets. 

Information concerning the location, 
not only of the mirror and picture frame 
industry, but also of all industries, by 





|counties, has recently. been made avail- 


able by the Census Bureau and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Cormamerce of the Department 
of Commerce in a book entitled “Market 
Data Handbook of the United States” 
(available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 


‘Washington, D. C., for $2.50)? 


Factories in 24. States 

This book shows that there are 165 
establishments in the United States en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the pro- 
duction of mirror and picture frames, 
and they are located in 43 counties of 24 
States. This would indicate that the in- | 
dustry is rather far flung, but a further 
perusal of the statistics reveals that five 


jcountries of five States, having six or 


more such establishments, contain 100, or 
60.6 per cent. of the total number in the 
country. These counties are: Cook 
County, Illinois, with 38 establishments; 
New York County, N. Y., with 39; Balti- 
more City, Md., 6; Philadelphia County, 
Pa., with 8; and Suffolk County, Mass., 
with 9. 

Counties having mirror gnd picture 
frame establishments, and the number of 
counties in each are shown in the follow- 
Counties and number of es- 
tablishments: 

California, Alameda, 1; Los Angeles, 
4; San Francisco, 3. 

Colorado, Denver, 3. 
Connecticut, Hartford, 1; New Haven, 


Florida, Duval, 1. 

Georgia, Fulton, 1. 

Illinois, Cook, 38. 

Indiana, La Porte, 1; Marion, 2. 

Maine, Cumberland, 1 

Maryland, Baltimore City, 6. 

Massachusetts, Hampden, 1; Middlesex, 
4; Plymouth, 1; Suffolk, 9; Worcester, 9. 

Michigan, Wayne, 3. 

Minnesota, Hennepin, 2. 

Missouri, Andrain, 1; Jackson, 1; St. 
Louis City, 3. 

New York, Kings, 4; Monroe, 4; New 
York, 39; Onondago, 2; Queens, 1. 

Ohio, Cuyahoga, 2; Hamilton, 2; Lucas, 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma, 1. 

Oregon, Multonomah, 2. 

Pennsylvania, Allegheny, 1; Lycoming, 
1; Philadelphia, 8. 

Rhode Island, Providence, 1. 

Texas, Bexar, 1; Dallas, 1. 

Utah, Salt Lake, 1. 

Washington, King, 3. 

West Virginia, Cabell, 1. 





| Several other countrigs, such as Afghan- 
|istan, Andorra, Bhutan, The Cameroons, | 
Muscat, Nauru, Nepal, New Guinea, Ru- | 
anda and Samoa failed to send any im- 
|migrants at all. These countries are al- 
lowed a nominal quota of 100 but sel- | 
|dom send any immigrants. | 

The statement by the Department fol- | 


10ta immigrant visas granted since June 30, | 
| 
D 
100 


B Cc 
6-30-30 

6-14-30 

6-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
3-31-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
5-31-30 | 
6-15-30 | 


1 
oe 100 
30 61 
84 sath 
81 
328 


6-30-30 | 
5-31-30 
6-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
4-21-30 | 
5-15-30 | 
6-2-30 
6-10-30 
4-30-30 
5-21-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
6-2-30 
6-26-30 | 
6-20-30 
6-30-30 
5-9-30 
6-21-30 
6-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
6-27-30 
6-13-30 | 
6-30-30 
6-30-30 
6-6-30 
6-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
5-26-30 | 
4-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 
6-30-30 | 


3,086 


307 
869 
100 
100 
100 
7,853 
5,802 
100 
236 
100 
100 
386 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3,153 
100 
2,377 
100 
100 
100 
6,524 
440 
100 
295 
2,784 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
252 
3,314 
1,707 
123 
100 
100 
100 
226 
100 
845 


6-30-30 
5-27-30 | 
5-6-30 
5-3 
6-30-30 | 


5-27-30 


6-30-30 
3-25-30 
6-28-30 
6-30-30 
6-30-30 
6-30-30 
6-30-30 
6-30-30 
6-15-30 
6-15-30 
6-17-30 
6-11-30 
6-30-30 
6-30-30 
° 6-30-30 
225 
on 6-30-30 
825 6-17-30 


47,743 


| Note: The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each 
Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to 


| distant consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the 


month for which allotted. 
month are, therefore, in some cases, especi 


The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given 


ally the quota for Great Britain and North- 


ern Ireland, provisional in character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 


- i 
1-30 | 


6-30-30 | 


Wisconsin, Shawano, 1. 

Total, 43 counties; 165 establishments. 

Of what practical use is such infor- 
mation to the manufacturing establish- 
ments selling to the mirror and picture 
frame industry? First and foremost, it 
can be seen at a glance that there are 
more than 3,000 counties in the United 
States in which no mirror and picture 
frame establishments are found, and in 
which it is therefore useleSs to look for 
business from this industry. Next, as- 
suming that all mirror and picture frame 
establishments are a potential market 
forthe goods that the manufacturer has 
to sell, he, can compare the number of 
customers which he has in each county 
or in any particular county having mir- 
ror and picture frame establishments 
with the number of establishments 


Facts Offered by Table 

From a study of the tables, he would 
also get a fairly clear understanding of 
the extent to which the mirror and pic- 
|ture frame industry is concentrated geo- 
graphically and of the fact that a large 
share of the business can be obtained in 
a very small number of counties. This 


| shown. 


| ts particularly true when one remembers 


that in the foregoing tables an estab- 
lishment manufacturing $5,000 worth of 
| mirrors and picture frames a year counts 
‘as a single establishment and appears as 
important as a mammoth factory produc- 
ing thousands of dollars’ worth of mir- 
rors and picture frames a month. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the mirror and picture frame indus- 
try, by counties, or by industrial areas, 
has thus far been published by the Cen< 
sus Bureau. The “Market Data Hand- 
book” does, to be sure, contain statistics 
on the total value of manufacturing pro- 
duction and other pertinent figures, but 
these relate to the combined industries. 

Moreover, a great deal of information 


6-30-30 | in regard to this industry for the coun- 


try as a whole and for the States, com- 


| prising statistics for 1927, together with 


comparable figures for 1925, 1923, 1921, 
and 1919, is available in a special report 


6-30-30 | for the mirror and picture frame indus- 
6-15-30 | try, copies of which can be obtained from 


;the Census Bureau without charge— 


6-15-30} while they last. 


| The preliminary report for the mirror 
| and picture frame industgy for 1929 will 
be published by the Census Bureau within 
two or three weeks after all the mirror 
and picture frame manufacturers have 
| filed their returns with the Bureau. This 
report will also be sent, without charge, 
to those who ask for it. 


Gold Imports for Week 
Show Total of $2,354,000 


| 
| New York,.N. Y., Sept 12—The weekly 
|gold statement of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for the week ended 
' Sept. 10, shows total imports of $2,354,-— 
1000 comprising $1,300,000 -from Uru-_ 
guay, $1,000,000 from Venezuela and 
$54,000 chiefly from other Latin Ameri+ 
can countries. .Exports totaled $3,000 


000 to Canada. There was.no net 
in gold earmarked for foreign one. 
x 
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Utilizing Abandoned Farms 
as Forest Areas . ce ae 


New York Conservation Authorities Plan to 
Purchase One Million Acres of Nonproduc- 
tive Land in Next Fifteen Years 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


Conservation Commissioner, State of New York 


have so many conservation prob- 

lems today is that eight or nine 
generations of our grandfathers ig- 
nored the very obvious fact that you 
can’t eat your cake and have it too. Ac- 
cording to our geographical location on 
the continent, we have spent from 50 
to 250 years getting rid of our fish, our 
game and our forests and generally 
doing the things we ought not to have 
done, but more especially leaving un- 
done the things we ought to have done. 

We. slaughtered game, we slaugh- 
tered fish, we mined our forests. It 
took us a long time to catch up with 
our game supply, remove our forests 
and® pollute our waters, but we man- 
aged finally and now we are starting on 
a long pull to get: back in a measure 
the desirable and necessary -resources 
we so prodigally expended. 

Conservation is one of the youngest 
of governmental activities—the Conser- 
vation Department of New York is a 
little less than 20 years old—but it is 
a most important activity that already 
is repaying in large part its cost, and 
in the not far distant future at our 
present rate of progress will far more 
than repay its cost. 

In the administration of the conser- 
vation law, instances are constantly 
arising which show that people are be- 
comipg conservation minded. A recent 
case may be cited as an illustration. 

A 


A large dairy concern was prosecuted 
for violating that provisions of the law 
‘ which prohibits the discharge of indus- 
trial wastes into the waters of the 
State in quantities injurious to fish life. 
Seven years ago this concern had paid 
a penalty of ‘several hundred dollars 
for a similar offense and had employed 
a sanitary engineer to build a plant to 
keep these wastes out of the stream 
into which they had been discharged. 
This plant cost $25,000 and worked 
satisfactorily for several years. This 
year, for some reason or other, it did 
not work and a quite serious case of 
pollution resulted. After paying the 
penalty imposed, the company agreed 
that tnless it was able to provide a 
plant that would insure against further 
pollution, it would conduct the manu- 
facture of the product that caused the 
pollution at one of its other factories 
where it would be impossible for the 
effluent to find its way into a stream. 
When this law was enacted it was 
opposed by many on the ground that 
its enforcement would not be practica- 
ble. There still remain many phases 
of the pollution problem to solve, but 
the necessity of preventing pollution 
has been generally accepted and indus- 
trial concerns are spending time and 
money seeking the best means of com- 
plying with the law. 


O*= OF THE REASONS why we. 


As compared with niost of the other 
States, New York got an early start on 
its forest problems. We have been de- 
veloping a reforestation policy for 30 
years. 

From a modest start in 1900, when 
5,000 young trees were planted in the 
forest preserve, we have progressed 
until this year we will plant more than 
30,000,000 trees from the State’s five 
nurseries, and industrial concerns that 
operate nurseries of their own will 
plant about 5,000,000 more. 

Two years ago the State’s bill for 
forest tree seeds was cut in half by 
establishing a seed extracting plant. 
The State now collects, cleans and 
packs a large percentage of the seeds 
required for planting in the nurseries. 

a : 

Under the Hewitt Law enacted last 
year for the purchase of abandoned 
farm lands and the planting of State 
forests on them, 27,000 acres have been 
purchased or contracted for at an aver- 
age price of less than $3.50 per acre, 
and within the next 15 years the State 
will have added 1,000,000 acres of pro- 
ductive forests to the forest area. 

Today, New York State leads every 
other State in the country in reforest- 
ing and making productive land that is 
now idle and nonproductive. Counties, 
cities, towns, villages, school districts, 
sportsmen’s clubs, Boy Scouts, and nu- 
merous other organizations. are coop- 
erating zealously in this reforesting 
movement, and more than 25,000 indi- 
viduals have made forest plantations 
to make profitable use of their idle 
land. 

In connection with the State’s en- 
larged reforestation program, an 
amendment to Article 7 of the Consti- 
tution has been proposed. The main 
object of this amendment is to permit 
the purchase of idle lands suitable to 
reforesting in any county, including 
forest preserve counties, with the funds 
specifically set apart for that purpose; 
and the cutting of forests so planted 
when they mature. 

A 


This amendment is important as it 
would permit the purchase and refor- 
estation of idle lands in forest preserve 
counties, but not within the boundaries 
of the Adirondack and Catskill parks, 
and the cutting of timber after it has 
matured on the lands so purchased. 

‘It would not permit the cutting of 
any trees on land in the forest pre- 
serve, whether such land is inside the 
park line, or outside, nor would it in- 
terfere with the purchase of land for 
the forest preserve which is being 
added to every year. 

This amendment is an important 
measure for the conservation of our 
forests. 


Shipping on Welland Canal 


Wheat Movement Less Than Last Year 
By FRANCIS R. STEWART 


Consul, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


nal this year began on Apr. 21, 

and marked the bringing into 
use of the greater part of the new ship 
canal. 

The total cargo carried on the canal 
from the opening date to June 30 was 
1,703,504 metric tons, as against 1,835,- 
237 tons during the same period of last 
year, a decrease of 0.72 per cent. 

Of the foregoing, pulpwood was 39,- 
161 tons lighter in the 1929 period 
compared with the same period of 
1928; soft coal, 32,563 tons; sand, 62,- 
408 tons; wheat, 196,903 tons; and rye, 
97,421 tons. Barley, however, was 50,- 
603 tons heavier; corn, 11,039 tons; 
and coke, 16,208 tons. 

Comparing single commodities mak- 
ing up the total cargo over the same 
periods, the following items were heav- 
ier than last year: Flour, by 18,351 
tons; petroleum and other oils, 79,116 
tons; general merchandise, 7,755 tons; 
pulpwood, 17,624 tons; soft coal, 66,602 
tons; copper ore, 11,973 tons; and ore 

ther than iron and copper, 6,082 tons. 
n the same comparison, the following 
commodities were lighter: Corn, by 
14,143. tons; wheat, 2,461 tons; oats, 
$6,996 tons; rye, 9,930 tons; iron and 
steel, 46,474 tons; coke, 19,814 tons; 
and sand,-54,720 tons. 

Another step in the completion of 
Canada’s gigantic engineering achieve- 
ment, the building of the Welland Ship 
Canal, was taken on July 8, when Lock 
No. 7 in Thorold was filled with water, 
completing the filling of the new canal 
with water from Lake Ontario to the 
northern foot of the tltree huge flight 
locks in Thorold and from Lake Erie in 
the south to the head of the flight locks. 

The only part of the canal now re- 
maining to be filled. are the three flight 
locks,.one of the engineering wonders 
of the world, which allow ocean-going 


INV fast this yes on the Welland Ca- 


boats to pass each other in the center 
of. the canal and thus expedite the num- 
ber of boats > ssing up and down and 
shorten the time taken to pass through 
the canal. 

Some dredging has yet to be done be- 
tween Thorold and Port Colborne, 
which will be finished before the end of 
the year. 

The first complete passage of the new 

Welland Ship Canal was made in the 
week of July 14 by a Government tug 
towing a barge carrying construction 
materials. Executive officers expressed 
their complete satisfaction with the re- 
sults of the tests. 
_ A new type of steel barge for carry- 
ing grain has been placed in service be- 
tween Port Colborne and .Montreal 
since the opening of navigation. These 
barges have a length of 260 feet, a 
depth of 17 feet, and a beam of 43 feet. 
Their draft is about 14 feet when 
loaded, and their carrying capacity is 
116,000 bushels of grain. 

The first deep-draft vessel to navi- 
gate the Welland Canal passed through 
Port Colborne on July 19, 1930, when 
the “Lake Chelan” went down; drawing 
19 feet 6 inches, with a cargo of 3,700 
tons of steel skelp from Indiana Har- 
bor. This cargo is believed to be the 
largest ever received in Welland. 

The total receipts of wheat for the 
year at the Government elevator in 
Port Colborne on July 5, 1930, amounted 
to 19,327,662 bushels, of which 16,823,- 
761 bushels had gone forward. 

According to Canadian shipping au- 
thorities, there is a prospect that the 
closing 10 weeks of navigation on the 
Great Lakes may take on sufficient ac- 
tivity to counterbalance a considerable 
part of the loss occasioned by the ear- 
lier slump. The necessary condition is 
said to be the movement of 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 bushels of wheat a day out 
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Work of Massachusetts Agency in Helping to 


Prevent and Cure Disease and in Organizing District Units 
By DR. G. W. ANDERSON 


Public Health Department, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


chusetts Board of Health was 


O'en 60 YEARS AGO the Massa- 
created to investigate and ad- 


vise, and that is the principal function 


of the Department today. 

Apparently, the first sanitary legisla- 
tion enacted in this country was in 
March, 1648, by the Gené¢ral Court of 
Massachusetts Bay, a statute providing 
for maritime quarantine. Similar acts 
were passed in several of the Colonies, 
and have remained ever since. 

In 1721 the Rev. Cotton Mather called 
the attention of the physicians of Bos- 
ton to the favorable accounts from Eu- 
rope of the artificial production of 
smallpox for the purpose of securing 
immunity. This was immediately put 
in practice by Dr. Zebdial Boylston. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it became very popular and it is 
said that, in 1792, 8,000 persons were 
inoculated in Boston. 

Before referring to the many activ- 
ities of the Department with its nine 
divisions employing approximately 1,000 
individuals and spending each year 
nearly $2,500,000, it is important to re- 
member that the principal function of 
the Department under the statutes is 
to investigate and advise. 

In certain specific instances the 
power of enforcement is given to the 
Department, but in the vast majority of 
matters pertaining to health, enforce- 
ment is a local matter and the Depart- 
ment succeeds or fails, depending upon 
the degree to which it can persuade. 

In agdition to the four tuberculosis 
sanatoria caring for approximately 
1,000 patients, one of the major activ- 
ities of the Department in the field of 


tuberculosis is now concerned with the : 


early recognition of this disease in 
childhood. This particular activity is 
carried on by the Chadwick Clinics. 

The primary object of these clinics 
is the finding of tuberculosis so early 
in the lives 6f boys and girls that it 
will no longer, 10, 20 and 30 years 
hence, be as it is now the leading cause 
of death in Massachusetts in the age 
group 15-39. 

Further, the Department is active in 
the field of maternal, infant, child and 
school hygiene. Through the staff of 
the Division of Child Hygiene, which 
includes physicians, nurses, nutrition- 


ee 


of Montreal during the last 75 days of 
navigation this season. That would de- 
pend largely on the exports to Europe. 
If the British market does not absorb 
a considerable quantity of Canadian 
wheat, the congestion on this side will 
remain, with indifferent prospects for 
the lake trade. 

About 1,000 Great Lakes sailors and 
an undetermined number of elevator 
employes are out of work this season 
through the failure to market the Ca- 
nadian wheat crop. About 25 lake 
boats and 20 canal vessels owned by 
Canadian interests have remained tied 
up this season for lack of wheat car- 
goes. Quite a number of men are get- 
ting only part-time employment, owing 
to the fact that crews are laid off on 
each trip from Port Colborne to Mon- 
treal because of inability to secure ele- 
vator space to discharge the cargo 
there, the delay sometimes amounting 
to 15 days. 


ists, dental hygienists, and health edu- 
cators, the Department is interested in 
cooperating with the local communities 
in the prevention of maternal and in- 
fant illnesses and deaths, in having the 
preschool child free from remediable 
defects and “fit to learn” when he en- 
ters school, and in the promotion, 
through the local medical and school 
nursing service, of standards of school 
medical inspection, second to none. 

Through the staff of the Division of 
Communicable Diseases, the district 
health officers give to local boards of 
health, school committees, physicians 
and lay organizations, as well as indi- 
viduals, advice and assistance in the 
control of ‘epidemics, the diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention of disease 
and the solution of what other health 
problems may arise. Particular atten- 
tion is given to diphtheria prevention, 
rabies, typhoid carriers, infantile pa- 
ralysis, milk supplies, venereal diseases 
and the common communicable diseases 
of childhood, over 100,000 cases of 
which are reported each year. 

Just at present the Depa#tment is 
keenly interested in the organization of 
district health units in particular areas 
of the State as a solution of all the 
problems “of public health administra- 
tion in the small community. The per- 
missive act making this possible was 
passed by the Legislature of 1929 and 
sponsored by Governor Allen. 

As an outgrowth of the Department’s 
cancer program, the most recently or- 
ganized division in the Department is 
that of adult hygiene. This opened up 
an enormous field in regard to the con- 
trol of the diseases of later middle life 
and has been met by the establishment 
of 18 State-aided clinics in cities and 
towns throughout the Commonwealth, 
which served during the last two years 
more than 5,000 people, of whom about 
1,000 had cancer. 

In addition, the Pondville hospital 
for the care of cases of cancer in all 
stages served, in its few more than 100 
beds, in the year just past, nearly 1,000 
patients. Beyond this, the division has 
collected through actual surveys mate- 
rial the like of which there is nowhere 
to be found in regard to the actual vol- 
ume of chronic disease in this State. 

Through the, Antitoxin and Vaccine 
Laboratory, vaccines and sera are pro- 
duced and distributed free to any citi- 
zen in Massachusetts through local 
boards of health and physicians for the 
treatment or prevention of such dis- 


eases aS smallpox, typhoid fever, diph- , 


theria, scarlot fever and meningitis. 
Through the Divisions of Sanitary 
Engineering and Water and Sewage 
Laboratories, the Department super- 
vises the public water supplies in the 
State, which serve 96 per cent of the 
people. These divisions also supervise 
the methods of’ disposal of sewage and 
industrial wastes, the conduct of offen- 
sive trades, the sanitation of bathing 
beaches, and the sanitary conditions 
surrounding the harvesting of ice and 
the digging of shellfish. Significant 
and often important experimentation in 
these fields is carried on and there are 
many special investigations each year. 
Through the Division of Food and 
Drugs, the Department protects the 
purity of the food by the prevention of 
adulteration and contamination. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Advancing Highway Program 


in Illinois’ + 
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Road Building Planned for 1931 Now Being 
Undertaken with Revenue Derived from Li- 
cense Fees and Gasoline Taxes 


By H. H. CLEAVELAND 
Director, Department of Public Works and Buildings, State of Illinois 


HE YEAR 1980 has been marked 
| by unusual highway activity. 
Over $37,000,000 worth of roads 
have been placed under contract or ad- 
vertised during the year, over 400 miles 
of work have already been completed, 
and before the year closes, the people 
of Illinois should have at least 800 
miles more pavements to use than last 
year. 
This large‘highway program which 
has been made possible by the gasoline 
tax, coupled with Federal aid funds and 


surplus motor license fees, has- done 


much to stabilize economic conditions 
and relieve unemployment throughout 
the State. 

At this date, over 10,000 men are em- 
ployed directly on higshway construc- 
tion and at least 20,000 more are em- 
ployed indirectly in the production and 
transportation of read materials. 

The extended and damaging drought 
which has recently been experienced 
in central and southern Illinois has 
brought about a grave situation in the 
State. Many people are without the 
necessities of life and have no money 
with which to buy them. , 

In order to aid in the relief of this 
situation, Governor Exmmerson recently 
directed the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings to invite bids on 
a large mileage of roads which are to 
be started at once, and which will sup- 
plement the regular construction pro- 
gram of the year. his work would 
normally not be placed under contract 
until next year, but’ is being started 
now as a relief measure. 

The Department has received bids on 
150 miles of paving, 7 miles of grading 
and 23 bridge projects having a total 
value of about $4,500,000 to be built 
in the drought area. 

In this as in other work, the Depart- 
ment is requiring that so far as is prac- 
ticable, Illinois labor residing in the 
communities in which the work is being 
done, be used by the contractors. 
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In addition, the Department also re- 
ceived bids on 28 miles of paving, 3 
miles of grading, and 7 bridges in the 
northern part of the State and largely 
in the metropolitan area around Chi- 
cago which will cost about $1,200,000. 

In selecting the relief projects it has 
been necessary to limit consideration to 
roads on which surveys and plans have 
been made and rights of way in large 
measure secured. The Department has 
been besieged by many requests for 
relief roads and has distributed the 
work as widely and fairly as possible, 
but it would be absolutely impossible 
to make surveys, plans, and secure 
right of way on new projects in time 
to afford relief. Such projects must be 
considered in the formulation of next 
year’s program. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that of the $37,000,000 worth of high- 
way and bridge construction which has 
been placed under contract or adver- 


tised in 1930, $16,108,000 worth of con- 


struction is located in the drought- 
stricken area. This consists of 513 
miles of paving, 119 miles of grading, 
and 81 bridges. This should give great 
relief. 

Recently press dispatches carried the 
news that the Federal Government had 
made available a few months earlier 
than customary, next year’s allotment 
of Federal-aid funds to the various 
States in order to assist in this drought 
relief work. Illinois” share of this al- 
lotment is approximately $5,000,000. 

Following the publishing of this 
news, the Department was besieged by 
many communities throughout the 
State for the use of this money. The 
news story, failed to state that this 
money was usable omly in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Aid 
Act which requires that Federal funds 
must be met by am equal amount of 
State funds, and that the Federal 
money is not payable to the State until 
the State has completed the work and 


paid for it. Then our State road fund 
is reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that Illinois has 
already placed under contract all of the 
work which can be financed from this 
year’s highway revenues, there is no 
money with which to meet this new 


Federal allotment until our 1931 funds. 


become available. 

Every effort has been made to speed 
up the highway program and the State 
has, in doing so, obligated all of this 
year’s funds. The recent announée- 
ment from the Federal Government re- 
garding next year’s Federal funds 
comes too late to be of help in the pres- 
ent Illinois situation since the State is 
unable to provide the funds now to 
comply with Federal requirements. 

In addition to carrying on a. state- 
wide program of construction, a great 
deal of effort has been made to brin 
about adequate traffic relief in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. Approximately 
$19,000,000 in funds have been allo- 
cated to this area for the current bien- 
nium. 


“+ * 


Several millions of dollars’ worth of 
pavement widening, new pavements and 
grade separations are already umder 
contract, more is advertised, and the 
close of the current construction sea- 
son should see the completion of 40- 
foot pavements on practically all -the 
radial highways leading out of Chicago 
for a distance of 30 miles, as well- as 
belt lines, interconnecting roads and 
many grade separations. 

Concurrent with the development of 
primary or State roads during 1930, has 
gone the improvement of county trunk 
or State aid roads. One-third of the 
State gasoline taxes goes to the coun- 
ties for improvements on these roads 
under State supervision. 

In order to expedite the handling of 
county road work, the Division of 
Highways has created within itself a 
Bureau of County Roads. This Bureau, 
acting under the supervision of the di- 
rector and chief highway engineer, 
brings an intelligent and sympathetie 
supervisory control to the aid of county 
highway officials. The relations be- 
tween the counties and the Department 
have indicated that the provisions: of 
the gasoline tax law are thoroughly 
workable. 

The recent announcement from the 
Attorney General and the Finance De- 
partment that the law suits involving 
some $6,000,000 in 1927 gasoline tax 


funds had been settled was welcome . 


news. This money will be helpful to 
the counties and to the State. 


The yearly construction program has‘ 


been supplemented by the maintenance 
operations necessary to keep in. good 
repair the 8,800 miles now being main- 
tained by the State. This involves the 
expenditure: of about $3,400,000 this 
year and the- part or full-time employ- 
ment of about 2,000 men. 
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Also these roads are being policed by 
the State highway police force of 252 
men. These officers have done much to 


eliminate reckless driving, overloading, ° 


and other evils, and have given the pub- 
lic courteous, efficient service. ~ 

_ All this great highway system includ- 
ing past and present construction, 
maintenance, and policing, has ‘been 
financed without direct taxation. Only 
the road user pays and he pays im the 
form of license fees and gasoline taxes. 

The most conservative figures shqw 
that the individual motorist gets back 
in savings in operating cost many times 
his yearly payment. Good roads are an 
investment which pays big dividends, 

In the past 10 years Illinois has been 
literally lifted out of the mud and put 
on wheels, the entire social and busi- 
ness life of its citizens has been revo- 
lutionized, and Illinois now owns a 
yearly increasing system of high type 
paved highways, which even today ex- 
ceeds that of any other area of this 
size in the world. 7 


Studying by Correspondence 


Two Hundred Subjects Now Available 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 
Chief of Service Division, Federal Office of Education 


/ ORE THAN 200 subjects, 
M through correspondence, are of- 

fered by 150 colleges and uni- 
versities. Probably more than 150,000 
persons are taking these courses. Some 
of the outstanding advantages of study 
by correspondence are: 

1. The student may advance as rap- 
idly as time, ability, and industry will 
warrant. No time is wasted in waiting 
for others. 

2. As all lessons are written, the stu- 
dent has ample opportunity for prac- 
tice in written expression. 

8. A much wider range of subjects is 
available to the student than through 
classwork outside of the institution, as 


the latter necessitates finding a group 
of people who desire to study the same 
Subjects at the same time. 

In the modern university correspond- 
ence courses the assignments are 
clearly made and the difficulties care- 
fully explained. The criticisms by the 
instructor, after reading the papers 
submitted by students, are usually very 
definite and helpful. t 

Of the 149 institutions reporting cor- 
respondence courses, 111 report that 
they render such service to persons re- 
siding anywhere; 18 report that their 
correspondence service is restricted to 
persons who reside within the State 
where the institution is located. 
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